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“This Little Pig Went to- Market” 


Tue nursery rhyme infers that two little pigs went to 

market. One of them cried “wee wee wee” all the 
way home. Whatever happened to the other has never 
been disclosed. We’ll tell you. His name was Mickel- 
berry and he was a plump, succulent, deliciously fla- 
vored sausage. Chicago, made hungry as a wolf by an 
appetite-teasing advertising campaign, was waiting 
with a disarming smile. He was last seen going out of 
a butcher shop. There all trace of him vanished. 

Mickelberry’s Food Products-Company, of Chicago, 
came to Advertising Headquarters in the summer of 
1923. We ran a campaign for them that fall which 
created a sensation sausagely and advertisingly. We 
ran another in’ 1924. This fall we crashed the gate 
with a series of beautiful full-page rotos. (Pardon our 
egotism, but they are beautiful.) Chicago, where a 
pig has always been something more than a pig, is 
not only sausage conscious, but Mickelberry conscious. 
No wonder the other little pig cried “wee wee wee” 
all the way home. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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How Much Should a National Sales 
Convention Cost? 


Modern Methods of Convention Budgeting Show Where the Money Goes 
and Why 


By Edmonds Woodbridge Maier 


{Epiror’s Nore: Mr. Maier in this 
article gives the exact figures of the 
cost of a carefully conducted 1925 na- 
tional sales convention, and compares 
this with the expenses of the same 
Eastern manufacturer in holding his 
1924 sectional sales conferences. For 
this manufacturer, at least, the com- 
parison ended the necessity for guess- 
ing at convention costs, as it showed 
exactly how both national and sectional 
sales conferences can be budgeted.] 


HAT is the direct cost of a 

national sales convention? 
Does it cost more to hold one na- 
tional sales convention than to hold 
a series of sectional sales conven- 
tions? 

These were the questions which 
a Connecticut manufacturer with 
sixty traveling representatives and 
four branch houses decided to an- 
swer. By solving these problems, 
the manufacturer is now able wise- 
ly to budget each year’s expenses 
for salesmen’s conferences and to 
know in advance within $200 of 
their actual cost. 

This company has been es- 
tablished for over eighty years, 
and during the last forty years has 
held annually some form of meet- 
ings between its field force and its 
management officials. During the 
last twenty years it has held each 
year either a series of sectional 
sales conventions or a_ national 
sales convention. From 1915 until 
1919 it held annual national sales 
conventions. 

Without going exhaustively into 
the doubts and uncertainties which 
arose in the minds of the manage- 


Table of Contents on page 194 


ment as to the wisdom of holding 
annual national sales conventions, 
its present policy was decided be- 
cause of an exhaustive investiga- 
tion made early in 1920. At that 
time, it prepared its first dollar- 
and-cent tabulations of the actual 
costs of both types of annual 
gatherings. For the first time it 
realized what the accompanying 
figures will emphasize—that the 
national sales convention’s cost is, 
roughly, double that of a series of 
sectional sales conventions. This 
will be proved to be the case by 
the illustrations taken directly 
from the accounting records, even 
though it is also pointed out that 
in its sectional sales conventions 
this company goes to the extent of 
having in attendance at each of its 
four branch houses its president, 
vice-president, general manager, 
sales manager and sales promotion 
manager. 

Strangely enough, the miscon- 
ception has existed, particularly in 
the minds of management officials, 
that the national sales convention 
is decidedly the more economi- 
cal, and this false idea has per- 
sisted, even in companies which 
send at most, one of their sales 
management officials and their sales 
manager to visit their branch 
houses, and there conduct sectional 
sales conferences. 

The main items of expense of 
the national sales conference are 
classified by this company in two 
broad divisions : 
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SALESMEN’s AND BrancH OFFICERS’ 
EXPENSES 
1. Transportation. 


, Meals in transit. 
. Hotel. 
r 


2 

. Incidentals in transit. 

4 

5. Meals during convention period. 
6. Incidentals during convention 
period. 


The second major division is: 


ConvENTION EXPENSES 
Rooms. 
. Decorations. 
. Luncheons. 
. Banquet. 
. Entertainment. 
. Incidentals. 


Anh ods re 


In my investigations to check 
the figures of this manufacturer, I 
was deeply impressed with the fact 
that its scientific treatment of con- 
ventions and its budgeting of ex- 
penses resulted in decided econo- 
mies in operation and, at the same 
time, tremendously increased effec- 
tiveness in operation. Because 
every item of expense was care- 
fully considered by fourteen con- 
vention committees, it was inevi- 
table that every possible method 
of spending money was considered, 
and from this consideration came 
the selection of the best, coupled 
with the effort to secure the best 
at the lowest rightful price. 

For example, in analyzing the 
expenses of “salesmen and branch 
officers in transit” of eighteen 
Western, Mid-western and Eastern 
manufacturers, it was amazing to 
find that, omitting the transporta- 
tion item as one beyond control— 
since all companies had the same 
standard of lower berths and Pull- 
man chairs—the average of the 
eighteen for the other expenses in 
transit was over double that of 
the New England manufacturer, 
even when carefully checked 
against total number of hours in 
transit. 

It was interesting to record that 
as a result of these proofs, the 
eighteen manufacturers have 
adopted the standard of this New 
England company. 

The treasurer has told me that 
the company’s attention was first 
called to the unnecessary expense 
attendant on unsystematic conven- 
tion holding, and afterward of 
convention budgeting, by a single 
flagrant incident. 
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the branch, after being app 
by the branch manager. In | 
days, before the scientific han 
of the convention program, 
sales force regarded the o 
tion as its annual junket, and 
knowing that the expenses were 
charged against the branch house 
and not against them individually, 
they proceded to start their “vaca. 
tion” with rivalries as to who 
could eat the most, or, at least, 
have the largest meal check in the 
dining car. 

In fact, it was customary for the 
salesmen to arrive in the branch 
city a day or two before starting 
for the convention, and thus 
charge up a separate set of ex- 
penses which were automatically 
approved by the branch manager, 
and, because they came through on 
his daily cash sheets in advance of 
the convention, were never prop 
erly charged against the convention 
itself. 

After its first serious considera- 
tion of national and sectional sales 
conventions as a means of building 
profits, this company established 
certain definite rulings which have 
been only slightly modified and are 
given in their present form. The 
salesmen’s convention is invariably 
held in March, because of the 
seasonal nature of the goods. Th 
salesmen take a month’s vacation 
with full pay in February, but 
have no vacations during 
rest of the year. A careful 
investigation showed that it wa 
the height of unwise expenti- 
ture for these men to come 
to the branch city and then go to 
the national headquarters. Cot 
sequently, each man is definitely 
scheduled by the arrangements 
committee and told on what tram 
he is to leave his home. : 

If it chances that at any point 
in his journey another brother 
traveler is to be on the train, he 
is acquainted with this fact, % 
the effort is made, not to keep t 
men apart, but to make the entire 
convention as profitable and @- 
joyable as possible—the enjoyment 
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USTOMERS in New York may have to ride 

forty minutes in the subway to reach your 
dealer, whereas most rural people are within a half 
hour’s pleasant automobile ride of a town of at least 
10,000 population. 


You may therefore have better distribution of your 
goods than you realize. 


Christian Herald readers are responsive and will 
ask for your goods in towns of 10,000 if you adver- 
tise to them. 


76% of Christian Herald’s circulation is in towns 
of less than 10,000 population. 


Christian Herald 


GrAHAM Patterson, Publisher 
Paul Maynard, Advertising Manager 
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Days 
Salesman Round in Bos- 
From Trip Days Meals ton Meals 
New York, N. Y. $24.02 1 $4.25 4 $14.00 
Chicago, Ill..... 93.72 2% 9.75 4 14.00 
Toronto, Ont.... 31.10 1 4.25 4 14.00 
Toronto, Ont.... 31.10 1 4.25 4 14.00 
Boston, Mass... . — —_-_ — = 
Portland, Ore... 260.77 10 42.50 14 49.00 
Chicago, Ill..... 93.72 2% 9.75 4 14.00 

eee, Tex: .... 170.58 4 17.00 8 28.00 
Los Angeles, Cal. 219.88 10 42.50 10 35.00 
New York, N. Y. 24.02 1 4.25 2 7.00 
Boston, Mass.... —_-_ — _- — = 
Boston, Mass... -_ — —_- — —- 
Montpelier Vt... 15.70 Y, 1.75 9 31.50 
Boston, Mass... . —_- — —_- — — 
Philadelphia .... 32.30 1 4.25 9 31.50 
Philadelphia .... 32.30 1 4.25 9 31.50 
Boston, Mass... . _- — _- — —_— 
Chicago, Ill..... 93.72 2% 9.75 4 14.00 
Chicago, Ill--... 93.72 2% 9.75 9 31.50 
New York, N. Y. 24.02 1 4.25 2 7.00 
Dallas, Tex..... 170.58 4 17.00 9 31.50 
Boston, Mass.... —_- — —_- — — 
Boston, Mass... . —_ — —_- — — 
Seattle, Wash... 250.01 10 42.50 10 35.00 
La Crosse, Wis.. 135.16 4 17.00 4 14.00 
Boston, Mass... . —_ — —_ — —_ 
Boston, Mass.... —_- — —_- — — 
Boston, Mass... . —_- — —_- — — 
New York, N. Y. 24.02 1 4.25 2 7.00 
Long Island City, 

a ere 24.02 1 4.25 2 7.00 
Chicago, Ill..... 93.72 2% 9.75 4 14.00 
Boston, Mass... . —_- — _- — — 
Brooklyn, N Y.. 24.02 1 4.25 3 10.50 
Chicago, Ill..... 93.72 2% .9.75 8 21.00 
Charlotte, N. C.. 76.50 2 9.50 6 21.00 
Boston, Mass... . —_ — —_ — — 
New York, N. Y. 24.02 1 4.25 2 7.00 
Montreal, P. Q.. 31.10 1 4.25 4 14.00 
Columbus, Ohio.. 75.40 2 8.50 4 14.00 
New York, N. Y. 24.02 1 4.25 3 10.50 
Bangor, Me..... 26.50 1 4.25 9 31.50 
New York, N. Y. 24.02 1 4.25 2 7.00 
Boston, Mass.... —_ — —_- — — 
Boston, Mass... . —_ — — - — 
New York, N. Y. 24.02 1 4.25 2 7.00 
Kansas City, Mo. 105.04 3 12.75 7 24.50 
Boston, Mass... . —_-_ — —_- — _ 
Mobile, Ala..... 110.34 3 12:75 4 14.00 
New York, N. Y. 24.02 1 4.25 2 7.00 
New York, N. Y. 24.02 1 4.25 2 7.00 
Chicago, Ill..... 93.72 2% 9.50 7 24.50 
Minneapolis 

ee 128.10 4 17.00 9 31.50 
Boston, Mass... . —_ — —_-_ — — 
Chicago, Ill..... 93.72 2% 9.75 7 24.50 
Boston, Mass... . —_- — —_- — — 
New York, N. Y. 24.02 1 4.25 2 7.00 
Bangor, Me..... 24.50 1 4.25 8 28.00 
TE 4:04 20-sen's $2,988.98 $403.50 $763.00 
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Dec. 3, 1925 
Hotel Total 
$14.00 1 

14.00 Sie 
14.00 68.35 
14.00 68.35 
49.00 428.37 
14.00 137.97 
28.00 255 '58 
35.00 352.38 

7.00 45.27 
31.50 89.95 
31.50 109,55 
31.50 109,55 
14.00 137.97 
31.50 177.97 

7.00 45.27 
31.50 263.58 
35.00 382.51 
14.00 188.16 

7.00 45.27 

7.00 45.27 
14.00 137.97 
10.50 53.2 
28.00 169.97 
21.00 135.00 

7.00 45.27 
14.00 68.35 
14.00 117.90 
10.50 5327 
31.50 103.75 

7:00 45.27 

7.00 45 
24.50 176.79 
14.00 158.08 

7.00 4527 

7.00 45.0 
24.50 16172 
31.50 224.10 
24.50 16197 

7.00 45. 
28.00 935 





$314.00 $763.00 $5,232.48 





coming from participating in a 
profit-making convention. 

Each man is allowed in transit, 
first of all, his transportation in- 
cluding lower berth and Pullman 
chair. His meals in transit are 
on the following fixed allowance: 
Breakfast and luncheon, $2.50; 
dinner, $1.75. His incidentals in 
transit, which include all gratuities, 
telegrams, stamps and small minor 


items, are covered by a flat at 
lowance of $1 per day. 
These definite fixed allowances 
apply to the star salesman and the 
junior salesman alike, and they are 
also the allowance of the branch 
managers and their assistants. 
The budgeting then continues 
convention 
Each man’s hotel bill is paid for 
(Continued on page 170) 
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1,27 
7.97 
8.35 
18.35 


5.27 
7.97 
5.58 
2.38 
5.27 


9.95 


9.55 ° 
9.55 

7.97 
7.91 


5.27 
3.58 


32.51 


““| He’s sixteen 





sa years old 
5.27 

7.91 

t today 
59.97 

5.00 

5.27 

8.35 

17.90 

ag 

m4 He weighs 122 pounds with a good chance of hitting 142 before 


=e he gets out of high school. He’s 5 feet 4 inches off the ground. 
= When he graduates in two years and goes to college, he’ll be 
4 nearer 5 feet 9. 


ca What’s the best football made? Whose are the best brand of 
1627 hockey-skates? What’s going to be the latest thing in shirts, 


15.27 trousers, ties, shoes and hats next spring? What fountain pen 
61.72 makes the best exam papers? Do you know? This guy does. 
a1.10 He can answer a lot more questions like that too. 


a ‘Whatever you make—sporting goods, clothing, haberdashery, 
“dl motor-cars or soap—this sixteen-year-old can be told and sold 
45.27 through the advertising columns of THE AMERICAN Boy. This 
93.75 vigorous, hit-’em-straight near-man is typical of 80 per cent of 
52.48 the 500,000 readers of THE AMERICAN Boy; typical of their 
: preferences, of their intelligence, of their enthusiasm. He’s got 
a younger brother, 14 years old, representative of 15 per cent 
al- of the 500,000 readers. He’s got an older brother in college who 
represents the other 5 per cent of the 500,000. 


the To reach this young-man market—fellows who’re your equal in 
everything but years—no other medium offers so direct a route 

a as THE AMERICAN Boy. Copy received by January 10th will 
appear in March. 


me American Boy 


Detroit Michigan 
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“BUT TO BE BOTH SICK AND 
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By Courtesy of The Daily News 





‘i WO years ago little Fiorence R had scarlet 
fever, followed by lung and spine trouble. 
Family funds were exhausted in her care. She grew 
weaker. Finally her brother made a cheap radio 
set for her amusement. 

One night last December an older sister heard, 
out of the dark, the voice of the President of the 
United Hospital Fund telling, on the air, how the 
Fund helps the needy sick. She hastily wrote, 
“United Hospital Fund” on a scrap of paper, intend- 
ing to appeal to the Fund. In the morning she 
could not find the paper. 

Florence kept failing. 


A month later the scrap of paper came to light, 
and the big sister sent to the Fund a hurried call 
for help. The General Secretary at once got Flor- 
ence into a Hospital in Brooklyn, where her condi- 
tion was found to be grave. 


In spite of her terrible handicap she began a fight 
for life. Doctors, nurses, dietitians, cooks, maids 
and all the machinery and resources of a big modern 
hospital fought on her side. 

After three months, on account of her chronic 
condition, she was transferred to Montefiore Hospital. 
There she lies, propped up night and day to a curv- 
ing Bedford frame which relieves the pressure on 
her diseased spine. She has also chronic pulmonary 
tuberculosis. Superintendent Goodman says, “She is 
a splendid little patient, never complains and is very 
cheerful. When I saw her a few minutes ago, she 
was sewing,—I could hardly see how she can. She 
will need hospital care the rest of her life.” 

She writes to the Fund in a child’s hand,—“I am 
thanking you for getting me in the hospital. I am 
feeling fine. Florence.” 


The “You” means everyone of our contributors. 
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Will you—New York Publishers, Representatives, 
Agencies, and Outdoor Men—help in this? 


A subscription blank has been mailed to every 
advertising organization in New York City to 
raise the quota of $5,000 which the United Hos- 
pital Fund has apportioned to our industry. 


That subscription blank will be circulated through 
every office, and members will be glad to sub- 
scribe. Or, it will remain on someone’s desk, 
pee. indefinitely. 


The Hospitals* served by this fund must have 
the money they need, in order to continue giving 
free care and service to unfortunates who are 
poor as well as sick. To do our share and sub- 
scribe our quota, which has been set at a con- 
servative minimum, everyone in our industry must 
give. 

Someone in your organization will circulate a 
subscription blank. If it doesn’t come to you, 
won’t you go to it? Donations of 25 cents or 
more are acceptable. Let everyone give! 


United Hospital Fund 


*HOSPITALS 

Babies’ Hospital New York 
Beekman Street Nursery & Child’s 
Beth Israel Ophthalmic 
Broad Street Orthopaedic 
Community Polyclinic 
Eye & Ear Infirmary Post-Graduate 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Flower Reconstruction 
French Roosevelt 
Home for Incurables Ruptured & Crippled 
House of Holy Comf. St. Andrew’s Conval. 
House-Rest for Consum. St. Luke’s 
Infirmary Women & Ch. St. Mark’s 
Isabella Home St. Mary’s Free 
Italian Skin & Cancer 
jews Maternity Sloane 

oint Diseases Woman’s 
Knapp Memorial Eye Sydenham 
—— 

ebanon 
Lenox Hill Brookly n 
Lincoln Brooklyn 
Lying-In House of St. Giles 

an. Eye, Ear & Throat ewish 
Manhattan Maternity mg Island College 
Memorial Methodist Episcopal 
Misericordia Norwegian Lutheran 
Mount Sinai Prospect Heights 
Montefiore St. John’s 
Neurological Inst. Wyckoff Heights 

COMMITTEE 


S1an.tey Resor, Chairman 
Kerwin H. Futon, President, General Outdoor Advertising Company 
S. R. LatsHaw, Advertisi Directcr, Butterick Publishing Company 
Matcotm Murr, Vice-President, McGraw-Hill Company 

Louris Witey, Business Manager, “New York Times’ 
Joun B. Woopwarp, Special Newspaper Representative 








Advertisers May Work Hand 
in Hand with Uncle Sam 


The Oyster Industry Reports Some Remarkable Results by Doing §o 


To is a way for adver- 
tisers to secure the distribu- 
tion of favorable Government re- 


ports at a saving of printing 
and postage. In its current cam- 
paign of advertising, the Oyster 
Growers and Dealers Association 
of North America is doing this 
quite effectively. The advertise- 
ments describe a Government 
booklet on oysters which was 
published by the Bureau of 
Fisheries, and state that copies 
will be provided free by either 
the bureau or the association. 
This, of course, was done with 
the permission of the Bureau of 
Fisheries, and is a very interest- 
ing experiment. The booklet con- 
tains ninety-eight recipes for the 
preparation of oysters, and is a 
treatise on the oyster as a 
nutritious food. The advertising 
campaign of the association, which 
was described in the August 13, 
1925, issue of Printers’ INK on 
page 10, was based on the in- 
formation contained in the book- 


et. 

At the Washington office of the 
association, the other day, it was 
learned that the organization had 
purchased 400,000 copies of the 
booklet at a cost, of $8.00 per 
1,000. The idea of referring the 
reader of the advertisements to 
both the association and_ the 
Bureau of Fisheries was to secure 
all of the influence possible from 
the Government’s endorsement of 
the oyster as a food. The requests 
which reached the Washington 
office of the association were 
mailed under third-class postage. 
Those which went direct to the 
Bureau of Fisheries brought the 
booklet to the reader under the 
Government’s frank, and the as- 
sociation feels that the direct re- 
quest to the bureau is probably 
more impressive and influential in 
its final result. 

The effect of the campaign, so 
far, is astonishing. Last year, it 
will be recalled, the oyster in- 


10 


dustry was all but annihilated by 
a typhoid fever scare. The 
normal demand fell off approxi- 
mately 85 per cent in a few weeks, 
and hundreds of growers and 
dealers failed or went out of 
business. 

This year, although the associa- 
tion had spent by November 15 
only $42,000 of the — season's 
appropriation—which is in _ the 
neighborhood of $100,000 —the 
supply of oysters does not any- 
where meet the demand. Accord- 
ing to the Oyster association's 
Washington representative, the 
collateral advertising of manufac- 
turers of catsup, vegetable oils 
and lard, crackers, and the like, 
has been exceedingly valuable; but 
the fact that more than 350,000 of 
the Government booklets have 
been circulated by the association 
and many thousands more by the 
Bureau of Fisheries, indicates 
that the booklet is responsible for 
a large part of the influence, ac- 
cording to the association’s belief. 


ONE OBJECTION TO THE PLAN 


At the Bureau of Fisheries, it 
was learned that the only objec- 
tion te the plan of referring in- 
quiries to the bureau is that the 
organization has not the office 
force to handle such an abnormal 
number of requests. Since the 
advertising started in September, 
the bureau has received about 
300 requests a day for the book- 
let. This has placed a burden on 
the office force, and it was ex- 
plained that advertising of the 
kind could not be repeated unless 
the bureau is allowed to enlarge 
its force sufficiently to take care 
of the work. : 

Of course, legally, there 1s 
nothing to prevent anyone from 
advising anyone else to send to a 
Government department for 4a 
free publication. However, officials 
of the Bureau of Fisheries are 
hoping that no advertiser will do 
this until they have adequate 
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| 150,000 











or 
2,500,000 
When you think of 


Des Moines do you think of it merely 
as a city of 150,000, or as the key to a 
market of 2,500,000 population—the 
state of Iowa? 


Des Moines is strategically located in 
the center of the state. It is 150 to 
350 miles distant from other cities of 
the same commercial importance. 


The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune 


has 170,000 daily circulation and circu- 
lates throughout Iowa. One out of 
every four families in the state reads 
The Register and Tribune. It is the 
backbone of a successful advertising 
campaign in Iowa. 


Write for folder showing circulation 
of The Des Moines Register and Trib- 
une by cities, towns and counties in 
Iowa. 
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means of supplying the demand. 

A booklet similar to the oyster 
treatise is being prepared for the 
United States Fisheries Associa- 
tion. This is a revised edition of 
a report, “Fish as Food,” pub- 
lished several years ago by the 
bureau. It is expected that the 
association will order several hun- 
dred thousand of this booklet 
and: use it as the basis for an 
advertising campaign. 

As to the effect of the adver- 
tising, the bureau has made no 
investigation, and has not as yet 
received any official report from 


the field. However, last year 
hundreds of complaints were 
registered, and appeals to the 


bureau for relief were frequent. 
This year, not a single kick or 
complaint has been received re- 
garding the demand. 

An official of the bureau said 
that the Fisheries association, at 
its last meeting, approved an ad- 
vertising plan for the industry. 
Naturally, he said, the Govern- 
ment, as represented by his organi- 
zation, is glad to co-operate. But 
in this instance, the advertiser 
will be requested not to refer in- 
quiries to the short-handed office 
force of the Bureau of Fisheries. 


Colorado Springs Chamber of 


Commerce Advertises 

The’ Colorado Springs, Colo., Cham- 
ber of Commerce, through its climatic 
conditions committee, has started an 
advertising campaign in metropolitan 
newspapers in Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
an, Ohio, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas and 
issouri, to reach tuberculosis sufferers. 
The Chicago office of Albert Frank & 
Company, advertising agency, has been 
appointed to direct this campaign. 


Astor Coffee Account for 


Harry Porter Agency 
B. Fischer & Company, New York, 
Astor coffee and Astor rice, have ap- 
pointed The Harry Porter Company, New 
York advertising agency, to direct their 
advertising. Newspapers will be used. 


Stanley Q. Grady with 


“Pictorial Review” 

Stanley Q. Grady, formerly director of 
sales and advertising of The Dairymen’s 
League, has joined Pictorial Review, 
New York. He also was formerly director 
of sales and advertising of the Sun- 
Maid Raisin Growers. More recently 
he was in business for himself as mer- 
chandising counsellor. 








INK 


John Lee Mahin, Vice- 


President, Street Railways 

John Lee Mahin has resigned from the 
Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York, with which he had been associated 
as director-at-large, to join the Street 
Railways Advertising Company, New 
York, as vice-president. 

For many years Mr. Mahin was head 
of his own agency at Chicago. In 1916 
he disposed of his interests in the agency 
to become associated with the Federal 
agency as director-at-large. 

r. Mahin published, for many years, 
“Mahin’s Data Book” and is the author 
of several books on advertising. 

About thirty years ago, when Baron G, 
Collier started in the car-card advertising 
business, with a list of Southern cities, 
Mr. Mahin’s name appeared on the com- 
pany’s letterheads as vice-president. 


New Accounts for Procter & 


Collier Company 

The January and Wood Company, 
Maysville, Ky., manufacturer of yarn 
for rugs and carpets, warp and rug 
filler, and The Ritter Lumber Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, manufacturer of 
hard wood flooring, have placed their 
advertising accounts with The Proc- 
ter & Collier Company, Inc., Cincin- 
nati advertising agency. 





Henry Peterson, Sales Man- 


ager, Beaver Products 

Henry Peterson, who has been with 
the Beaver Products Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., for many years, has been made 
sales manager. Ralph F. Burley, 
formerly advertising manager, is now 
assistant sales manager. Mark F. Stan- 
bro has been appointed advertising man- 
ager. He was recently assistant 
advertising manager. 


Newell-Emmett Opens Pacific 
Coast Office 


The Newell-Emmett Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, _ has 
opened an office at San Francisco. 
F. T. Weeks, who has been with the 
New York office for the last six years, 
has been appointed manager of the 
Pacific Coast office. 


Dye Account for Morse Inter- 


national Agency 
The North American Dye Corpora 
tion, Mount Vernon, ., and To 
ronto, Ont., manufacturer of Sunset 
soap dyes, has appointed the Morse 
International Agency, New York, to di- 
rect its advertising account. 


Frank Presbrey a Director of 
White Rock Mineral Springs 


Frank Presbrey, president and treas- 
urer of the Frank Presbrey Company, 
New York advertising agency, has been 
elected a director of the White Rock 
Mineral Springs Company, New York. 
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Milwaukee—First City in Diversity of Industry 


“East Is East”—But- 

























URING September, 1925, 
The Milwaukee Journal re- 
ceived more “credit lines” in 
eastern papers than any 
cis intheo gountry ! 


ROSIE igeacs, ag 







sin market, for maximum re- 
sults at the lowest cost per sale, 
you need but ONE newspaper— 





The Milwaukee Journal 
FIRST—by Merit 





Wisconsin—First State in Value of Dairy Products 
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OBODY cares much 


about the personal 
appearance of a dollar bill. 
Crisp and new, or wrin- 
kled and service worn, its 
purchasing power is just 
the same. 


Right now the country is 
full of “new money.” It 
is not new in the sense 
of being crisp, but in new 
hands, the basis of the 
“new wealth” we hear so 
much about. 


Everybody has money— 
everybody is spending it! 











Chicago Her: 


NEW YORK: 1834 Broadway 
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|. Money 


st oc as old) 





No merchant has time 
these days to worry about 
whether money is “new” 
or “old.” If he does worry 


about it, he is not in step, 
and somewhere a com- 
petitor who is too busy 
to inquire is outstripping 
him. 

There is new money and 
old in the reader audience 
of the daily Herald and 
Examiner. All of it being 
spent freely. Most of it is 
being spent with mer- 
chants who reach for it 
through intelligent and 
consistent advertising. — 


and Examiner 





SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 
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Where Most Radio 
Sets Are Owned — 


is the best market for more radio sets. 

The automobile industry has proved this 
principle and the radio industry is rapidly 
learning it. Where most business is done is 
the best place to go for more business. 

Chicago is one of the biggest markets in the 
world for radio products—Chicago fans are 
continually buying and building bigger and 
better sets, and experimenting with new 
hook ups. 

And the buying directory and guide of the 
great majority of able-to-buy citizens of 
Chicago, is The Daily News, as is proved by 
the continual leadership of The Daily News 
among the daily papers of Chicago in the 
volume of display advertising published. 

One of the most popular features of The 
Daily News is its radio department, which is 
closely followed by Chicago radio fans for 
radio news, technical information and buying 
guidance. 


Your advertising in these pages will share 
in the keen reader interest they hold among 
the majority of radio consumers of Chicago 
and its suburbs—interest that is augmented by 
the fact that The Daily News owns and 
operates its own radio broadcasting station— 


being the only Chicago newspaper thus 


equipped. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, 


First in Chicago 
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Agency Commission System Gets 
Government Discussion 


Fundamental Practices of Advertising Business Are Explained before 
a Hearing of the Federal Trade Commission 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


HE commission system of pay- 

ing advertising agencies—a 
subject of importance to adver- 
tisers, advertising agencies and ad- 
vertising mediums — came in for 
considerable official discussion in 
Washington last week. The oc- 
casion was a hearing before the 
Federal Trade Commission, 

The Commission met for the 
purpose of hearing arguments 
by its own counsel and by op- 
posing counsel as to whether or 
not the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association and the Six 
Point League, an organization of 
newspaper publishers’ representa. 
tives should be made partners to 
a complaint issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission at the request of 
undisclosed complaints against 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
and the American Press Associa- 
tion. (The original complaint 
against the last three named as- 
sociations charged those associa- 
tions, among other things, with en- 
deavoring to prevent advertisers 
who place business direct from re- 
ceiving advertising agency com- 
missions. A practically complete 
report of that complaint will be 
found in Printers’ INK of Janu- 
ary 1, 1925, beginning on page 17.) 

Not only did the lawyers of the 
various defendants in this case 
oppose any action that would tend 
to bring the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association and the 
Six-Point League into the case, 
but they also made effort to show 
why the entire case should and 
must be dropped by the Federal 
Trade Commission. Their argu- 


ment on this point was that the 
Commission was without jurisdic- 
tion inasmuch as advertising was 
not interstate commerce. 

Eugene W. Burr, attorney for 
the Commission, insisted that the 


American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association and the Six Point 
League be made respondents to the 
complaint of the Commission be- 
cause, as he charged, they had en- 
tered into certain agreements with 
the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies and the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 
His contention was that both the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association and the Six Point 
League had entered into an agree- 
ment with the original respondents 
regarding concerted action which 
resulted in restraint of trade. In 
support of this allegation, he read 
several letters or circulars which 
were mailed to members of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, which had for their 
purpose, he explained, the elimina- 
tion of house agencies and the boy- 
cotting of those papers which 
recognized such agencies or al- 
lowed net rates to the advertiser. 
While none of these communica- 
tions carried any explicit instruc- 
tions or demands to members to 
coerce newspapers or advertisers, 
it was assumed by Mr. Burr that 
such action could be their only 
purpose. He took the stand that 
the newspapers allow a discount of 
15 per cent to agents only because 
of their agreement within their 
organization to uphold the agency 
commission at all costs, to sup- 
press agencies which rebate or cut 
the rate, and to withhold advertis- 
ing from newspapers which do not 
meet terms of the agreed policy. 
In making this claim, he ex- 
plained to the Commission the 
familiar process of agency service. 
And in contrast, he pictured the 
advertiser as claiming that if he 
does the work the agent is em- 
ployed to do, he has a vested right 
to secure, as a reduction in price, 
an amount equal to the agency 
commission. 
In presenting this viewpoint, Mr. 
Burr assumed that the usual ser- 
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vice contributed by an agency is 
fully worth the usual 15 per cent, 
but he insisted that the agent has 
no right to make any agreement or 
to enter into a conspiracy to en- 
force his commission as a general 
policy. In making this point, he 
discussed at some length the neces- 
sary recognition required by the 
majority of newspaper publishers 
before they will pay an agency the 
regular commission. And _ he 
stated that this recognition was 
controlled by the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association and 
the agency association. This claim 
was denied by both agencies and 
publishers. 

In picturing the condition, as he 
sees it, the Commission’s attorney 
then described the newspaper asso- 
ciation as a private tribunal which 
is interfering with interstate com- 
merce because, he said, anyone who 
wanted to go into the advertising 
agency business must go before it, 
answer all questions regarding his 
standing and intentions, and get 
permission to promote his business. 


APPROVES OF PRESENT AGENCY 


RELATIONS 


Substantiating this claim, he 
read from several annual reports 
of the chairman of the newspaper 
committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, 
and made a strong point of the 
fact that this organization is on 
record as opposed to any alteration 
whatever in the: agency relations 
with advertisers on one hand, and 
with the publishers on the other, 
which are now firmly established. 
He also said that the newspaper 
association had passed a resolution 
against the splitting or rebating of 
commissions as an unmoral prac- 
tice, which is against the interests 
of the advertiser, the publisher, the 
agency, and the public. 

In expressing the newspaper 
publishers’ attitude, Mr. Burr read 
from a letter written by an un- 
named publisher in reply to an ad- 
vertiser who had requested a 15 
per cent discount, on the basis that 
he did not employ an agency. This 
letter stated that granting the dis- 
count would be impossible, for the 
reason that the paper would be 
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black-listed by the agencies and 
would lose all of its national 
business. 

To support his claim that this 
condition was rather general, he 
introduced as evidence a_ book 
published in 1922 by the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies which he claimed to be a 
tabulation of the data regarding 
the action of all the important 
newspapers in the country pertain- 
ing to the recognition of house 
agencies. This, he said, was sent 
to every member of the agency 
organization in order that the 
agencies might boycott offending 
papers and give their business en- 
tirely to those who conformed to 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies’ ruling, regard- 
ing house agencies and rebates, 
He also introduced a directory 
published some time later, contain- 
ing the names of all national ad- 
vertisers who patronized members 
of the agencies’ association, 

Counsel for the complainants in 
the case, drew a diagram on a 
large board to demonstrate to the 
Commission the process of placing 
advertising with newspapers, ac- 
cording to the conventional and 
accepted plan. He said that the 
time was, years ago, when manu- 
facturers in all instances dealt 
direct with the publishers. In 
those days, obviously, there was no 
problem of agency commissions, 
and the manufacturer secured, in 
every instance, the net rate of the 
paper. Then the art developed to 
a point where it required special 
talent, and in supplying this, the 
agency came into being. 

In his argument, the attorney for 
the complainants drew a parallel 
between the work of the agency 
and that of lawyers, placing the 
entire agency’s service on a pro 
fessional basis. -He then explained 
to the Commission that the posi- 
tion of the agency was similar to 
that of a lawyer who would de- 
mand of a manufacturer that he 
discharge a lawyer whom he em- 
ployed regularly, and employ one 
who belonged to a specified of 
ganization, or the organizatiol 
would interfere with and injure 
business. The tenor of that arg 
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ment seemed to be that the service 
rendered by an agency is a definite 
activity in behalf of the advertiser 
and is not in any way a service to 
the publisher. All contracts show 
this, the attorney contended—that 
is, the contracts between the agency 
and the advertiser—hence he in- 
sisted that the advertising agent is 
solely the representative of the 
advertiser. 

Several of his clients, this attor- 
ney said, began to advertise before 
the agency service really developed. 
He then alleged that the agencies, 
after developing to the point where 
they controlled a large. volume of 
advertising, organized an associa- 
tion and made the demand on the 
publishers that they put up the 
price in every instance or suffer 
the results of a boycott. As he 
expressed it, the agency and pub- 
lishers’ organizations undertook, 
through illegal agreement, to club 
all newspaper publishers into con- 
forming to an agreed policy of 
agency recognition and rates. 

In reply to these arguments, 
G. B. Plante, representing the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association and the Six Point 
League, first took the stand that 
these organizations had no part in 
any agreement, actual or implied, 
with any other organization to 
control or restrain trade in any 
manner. He explained that the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association is an organization of 
newspaper publishers formed in 
1887, consisting of about 500 mem- 
bers who are practically all pub- 
lishers of big city newspapers in 
this country, with the exception of 
several in Canada. The newspaper 
association, he assured the Com- 
mission, has absolutely nothing to 
do with advising its members re- 
garding rates, discounts, recogni- 
tion of agencies, acceptance of ad- 
vertising or anything of the kind. 
_ “If the organization desired to 
interfere in any of these matters,” 
he continued, “it has no machinery 
to enforce its will upon its mem- 
bers. It has no means of enforc- 
ing any orders of the kind. It has 
no power over its members, and 
its charter would not allow it to 
assess penalties.” 
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He said that he had failed in all 
of the previous arguments to hear 
anything in the way of a charge 
of conspiracy or anything else that 
might be justly construed as a re- 
straint of trade, other than that 
his organization had gone on rec- 
ord as approving the policy recom- 
mended by the agency organiza- 
tion. 

Regarding any possible increase 
in price to the advertiser due to 
the giving of the usual commis- 
sion to agencies, he showed quite 
plainly that this commission was 
not given because of any con- 
spiracy on the part of agents and 
publishers, but because of a very 
definite service rendered the news- 
papers by the agents. 

“For many years,” he said, “and 
long prior to any dates mentioned 
in the complaint, the newspapers 
have had card rates. These rates 
are fixed by the individual pub- 
lishers, and there is no charge by 
the Commission that the publishers 
have ever combined or conspired 
in fixing these rates, as shown by 
their published rate cards. 

“The only charge, as I under- 
stand it, is that we would not give 
to the advertiser the same discount 
that we give to accredited adver- 
tising agencies.” 

Mr. Plante then took exception 
to the allegation, or rather sug- 
gestion by the attorneys for the 
Commission and the complainants, 
that the agency discount was a 
comparatively late innovation and 
a measure forced upon the adver- 
tiser as,an increase in rate. He 
said that fifty years ago, publishers 
allowed commissions to advertising 
agents and cited a case tried in the 
New York courts in which the de- 
cision mentioned that some time 
prior to 1876, the policy of news- 
papers giving a commission to 
agencies was on practically the 
same basis which is now general. 

In explaining why the publisher 
pays a commission to advertising 
agents, Mr. Plante discussed the 
matter from two standpoints. 
First, he said, the publisher pays 
the agency because the latter does 
the work of a salesman, soliciting 
and securing business, and also by 
laying out campaigns, writing copy 
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and designing many selling ideas. 

“In other words,” he continued, 
“the agency creates advertising 
business. The agency organization, 
not only does many special and 
necessary things that the average 
manufacturer is not competent to 
do, but it encourages the appro- 
priation of money for advertising 
and in all ways is a very necessary 
factor in the publishing business. 

“On the other hand, the pub- 
lisher looks to the agent for pay- 
ment. An advertisement is ac- 
cepted by a newspaper publisher 
solely on the credit of the agent 
and not on the credit of the adver- 
tiser.” He then explained that an 
advertising agency is an organiza- 
tion that pays the expense of a 
definite and necessary service, out 
of the commission allowed it by 
the publisher. “It would be ex- 
tremely difficult and expensive,” he 
continued, “for any newspaper to 
look up the credit of all of its 
advertisers. As it is, the news- 
paper investigates the agency, de- 
termines credit ability, responsi- 
bility and other qualifications. In 
this way, the publisher is not only 
assured payment, but he guards 
his business against the dummy 
agency which may be set up by an 
advertiser for the mere purpose of 
securing an unearned discount. 

“When the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association determines 
this information regarding agen- 
cies, it sends it to its members to 
use as they may see fit. There is 
absolutely nothing done to require 
any member to use the information 
in any specified way. It is obvious 
that not only with a multitude of 
advertisers, and also with the ad- 
vertiser whose copy comes in at 
the last minute, the publisher must 
have someone on whom he can 
rely for information regarding the 
credit and standing for his cus- 
tomers, who are the agencies, as a 
rule.” 

Mr. Plante then explained that 
the Six Point League is an organ- 
ization of representatives who are 
acting as solicitors for a very large 
number of papers, on either a 
salary or a commission basis, and 
are assigned to territories. If it is 
right, he asked, for an advertiser 
to secure the agency commission, 
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why is it not also right for him 
to claim the commission of the 
special representatives as well? Ip 
some instances, he explained fyr- 
ther, the special agents may secure 
business through an advertising 
agent and pay the agency commis- 
sion out of their own commission; 
but no matter how the commissions 
are paid, the remuneration of both 
agent and special representative is 
included in the rate structure, 

In further discussing the prob- 
lem, he analyzed the complaint as 
being a product of the desire, on 
the part of a few advertisers, to 
get the net price. In this, he said, 
they were trying to create the im- 
pression that the publishers had 
two prices. He denied that pub- 
lishers had two rates—a gross and 
a net rate—and explained that they 
had but one rate out of which they 
paid commissions to those who 
actually earned them. 

In summing up, he declared that 
members of his association fe- 
fused to pay a commission to 
dummy agencies, and said that 
there is not a thing done by the 
members of the association that 
has not been practiced for more 
than fifty years. To prove that 
there was no possibility of a com- 
bination in restraint of trade, even 
if such a thing were desired or 
attempted, he explained that sev- 
eral of the biggest agencies in the 
country were not members of the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies. In the discussion 
which followed, it was bro 
out that there are about 1,200 
agencies, of which only 134 are 
members of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies. 

Mr. Plante also drew a parallel 
between the agency business and 
that of the fire insurance broker. 
He told the Commissioners 
not one. of them could secure 
broker’s commission, altho 
could, if he pleased, place his in- 
surance business direct with 
companies. 

“Tf you go direct,” he said, “you 
merely put yourself to avoidable 
trouble, and you do not get amy 
cheaper insurance. The com 
will not allow you the b 
discount, and you will find the 


(Continued on page 25) ~ 
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ob Philadelphia, having the third largest population in 
aed the United States, is a very important market for the 
a manufacturer of Hardware, Tools and House Furnish- 
id, ing Goods. 

2 Most people in Philadelphia, Camden and their vicin- 
ab- ity live in their own homes, a large percentage of which 
nd are owned by their occupants. 

iey 

ney There are more than 420,000 separate dwellings 
hho within the city limits and over 100,000 in the surround- 
hat ing suburbs and towns. You can readily see that here 
te indeed is a big market for you to cultivate. 

to 

hat Send for a free copy of THE BuLieTiIn Route List 

the oF HARDWARE AND HOUSEFURNISHING STORES IN PHILA- 














DELPHIA AND CAMDEN. I[¢ will be of great help to your 
salesmen when calling on the trade. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Creafe maximum impression at one cost by concentrating 
in the newspaper “nearly everybody” rea 


The Eoening Bulletin. | 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


520,072 sar 


Average daily net paid circulation for 
the six months ending September 30, 1925. 
The circulation of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin is the largest in Philadelphia. | 


—-—— 


and is one of the largest in the United 
States. 





New York—247 Park Avenue ie Building) 

Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 

Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco—Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 
Kansas City, Mo.—C. J. Edelmann, Verree & Conklin, inc., 1100 Davidson Bidg. 
(Copyright 1925—Bulletin Company) 
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Largest, Most Important, 
Easiest DOT to Cover 
on the a. 


This area is not fixed arbitrarily but is th 
actual economic line that circles the daily activities of 
nine millions of consumers, commuters and shoppers. 


No other dot on the map contains anything like 25,00 
grocery stores, 4,500 drug stores, 3,200 shoe stores, 2,60) 
hardware stores, 9,800 candy and confectionery store, 
3,300 men’s wear stores, 4,500 cigar stores and other 
retail outlets in proportion. 


The New York Market is the EASIEST to cover ani 
the LEAST EXPENSIVE in time, traveling expenses ani 
administrative control. This compact, fifty mile territoy 
offers more effective selling time for each salesman ail 
LESS lost time in traveling and non-selling than ay 
other territory of the same consuming populationit 
America. 

The PROVEN EXPERIENCE of one manufactuter 
after another has been that the New York Market offers 
the greatest selling opportunities and the greatest sale 
volume at least cost through the use of the New York 
Evening Journal. 
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The New York market DOT represents nine million 
consumers all within Metropolitan shopping area. 





Nearly half of all the people who buy any New York 
evening newspaper buy the New York Evening Journal. 


For 26 consecutive years the New York Evening 
Journal has maintained SUPREMACY in circulation 
among all evening papers. During the past 11 consecu- 
tive years it has led all New York evening newspapers 
in volume of advertising published. 


TWO MILLION men, women and children in over SIX 
HUNDRED THOUSAND HOMES of Metropolitan New 
York, read the New York Evening Journal every day 
and look upon this modern family newspaper as New 
York’s greatest buying and selling medium. It is the 
strongest sales weapon a manufacturer can employ in 
America’s largest market. 


NG JOURNAL 


ble the circulation of any other New York evening paper. 
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ACH of the leading radio manufacturers. listed has run a of 
schedule in the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman since August; wou 
some have used every issue. They realize, like many other gani 
national advertisers, that advertising to the farmer through men 
the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman is the basis of volume sales pape 
in Oklahoma. a 

i 
Farm paper advertising is essential in the Oklahoma market, spire 
because: (1) Oklahoma is 73% rural; (2) Oklahoma farmers agal 
have been favored with big cash crops for two successive years ; atter 
(3) Oklahoma is more isolated from the big amusement centers 2 
than other states—this creates a greater need for radios on oH. 
Oklahoma farms. oe . 
By giving successful cooperation to the advertiser the Okla- ~ 
homa Farmer-Stockman helps reduce selling costs to a minimum so 
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same situation in the advertising 
business. If you find our practice 
wrong, you must certainly find the 
business of the insurance broker 
wrong, and that will take you into 
a great many of the largest busi- 
nesses of the country. The courts 
of New York have said that the 
system, as it relates to the insur- 
ance business, is entirely legal and 
proper. The large insurance com- 
panies refuse to do business with 
brokers or agents who split their 
commissions or rebate any part of 
the money they receive for their 
services. The main reason for this 
is that it is not sound business for 
a broker to rebate, and since the 
commission is fixed on his cost of 
doing business, any voluntary re- 
duction on his part weakens him 
financially and eventually makes 
him a poor credit risk. There is 
nothing unusual in the agency sys- 
tem, since the same principle is 
exercised in nearly all lines of 
business.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Plante de- 
clared that so far as the coercion 
of publishers was concerned, it 
would be impossible for any or- 
ganization to coerce either the 
members of the American News- 
paper Association or the Six Point 
League, into doing anything they 
did not want to do. “If a con- 
spiracy exists,” he added, “it is 
against us, and we know of no 
attempt on the part of anyone to 
compel us to do something that we 
do not want to do.” 

He also said that there could be 
no case made out against his or- 
ganization by the Federal Trade 
Commission unless competition 
between the members and the 
complainants was established. As 
it was, he said, there was no com- 
petition between any agency and 
the advertiser who desires to place 
his advertising direct with any 
publication. And he further 
claimed that the publishing of ad- 
vertising is nothing but a service, 
hence is not interstate commerce. 

James F. Finlay, of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., then presented the case for 
the Southern Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association, and contended 
that the case should be dismissed 
for want of jurisdiction because 
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interstate commerce has not been 
shown, no unfair competition es- 
tablished, and nothing done against 
the public interest. And quoting 
the Federal Trade Commission 
Act he showed that charges of 
these claims must be sustained to 
make a case, since, under the law, 
interstate commerce, unfair com- 
petition and public interest,. are es- 
sential things, 

“The real reason for this com- 
plaint,” he declared, “is that the 
publishers will not allow a few 
manufacturers the agency commis- 
sion. 

“Now suppose such a thing were 
done by the publishers. It would 
be against the public interest and 
would really tend toward a re- 
straint of trade. It would allow the 
big manufacturer to get a rebate 
on his advertising, and would have 
a tendency to keep the small manu- 
facturer out of business because it 
would not allow him to buy his 
advertising as cheaply as does the 
big and powerful competitor. 

“We pay agencies their commis- 
sion because of value received. If 
it were not for the service they 
render, it would cost the publishers 
a great deal more than the agency 
commission to secure the business. 
It is a common-sense proposition, 
and there are many newspapers 
which could not afford to solicit 
their business at the rates they 
now charge. 

“There is no _ public interest 
served in allowing a few individual 
manufacturers the agency commis- 
sion, because it would not result in 
cheaper goods to the public. There 
has been no bad faith, no fraud of 
any kind; the system has been 
going on for many years, and I am 
sure that if all of the facts were 
fairly submitted to the public, the 
great majority would feel just as 
we do. 

“The agency’s relations to the 
publisher and the whole policy and 
method of the business has grown 
up and developed through the 
years, out of the best practice for 
all concerned. The agency system 
grew because of a definite need. 
It is entirely legitimate and neces- 
sary, and like a great many sound 
business practices has developed to 
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supply an actual need in the de- 
velopment of all business.” 

Mr. Finlay also explained that 
the agencies solicit the business for 
an individual newspaper from hun- 
dreds of manufacturers, in mak- 
ing their service invaluable to the 
publisher. And in substantiating 
his claim that the Federal Trade 
Commission did not have jurisdic- 
tion over the contract of the agent 
with the advertiser, or with the 
publisher, he said that there is no 
doubt that the pure making of a 
contract is under state control. 

It has been contended by the 
Commission that interstate com- 
merce was established by the ship- 
ping of copy, type parts, and the 
like across State lines; but Mr. 
Finley explained that the ownership 
in these things never passes from 
the agency to the publisher, that 
they are not subject to barter, not 
completely essential elements in 
themselves, and that the transfer 
of the information they represent 
or present is likewise not to 
considered as being interstate com- 
merce. 

“The main thing,” he said, “is 
the writing of the advertisement. 
That is the essential thing, and the 
mere statement which the adver- 
tisement presents cannot be con- 
sidered as interstate commerce, and 
the courts have so held in several 
parallel cases.” 

He then mentioned a Supreme 
Court decision in which it was held 
that a baseball exhibition was the 
essential feature in a case, and that 
the shipment of bats, balls, gloves 
and the like, across State lines did 
not constitute interstate commerce. 

Likewise, in the Blumenstock 
case, (Printers’ INK, May 13, 
1920, page 129) in which an adver- 
tising agency sued the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, Mr. Finlay said 
that the Supreme Court had held 
that the contract between the two 
parties did not constitute inter- 
state commerce but that it was, only 
incidental commerce. 

To show that there has been no 
tendency to suppress advertising by 
a conspiracy of any kind, he then 
called attention to the vast increase 
in the volume of advertising which 
is indicated by almost every news- 
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paper and magazine. He declared 
that no organization is attempting 
to force the members of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association to do anything that 
they do not want to do, and that 
it is ridiculous to think that 134 
agencies, by combining, could con- 
trol the publishers. 

“They need us,” he said, “more 
than we need them. The agency, 
to be successful, must be a whole 
saler. It must deal in a large way 
in the space our papers have to 
sell. How then, can it dictate to 
us? 

“Now, if the agency does not 
get the business for us, is the 
manufacturer going to get it? 
No; we will have to spend all of 
the agency commission and more 
in paying solicitors. You cannot 
get the work done for nothing, 

“We do not recognize any agency 
because it happens to be a member 
of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. The recogni- 
tion we extend is purely on a basis 
of ability, credit and responsibility, 
and no organization dictates to us 
any way as to who is qualified to 
earn the agency commission.” 

In numerous other cases, the 
Federal Trade Commission has 
been charged with making moun 
tains out of mole hills, and of 
misinterpreting interitions, or dis- 
torting or magnifying details, in or- 
der to create impressive evidence. 
Something of the kind may hk 
found in the present case, for it 
explaining the so-called black-list, 
Clark McKercher, attorney for the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, explained that the 
list of newspapers, with data fe 
garding the attitude of individual 
newspapers concerning dummy 
agents and rebates, was fully ex- 
plained at a closed preliminary 
hearing of the Commission held 
two years ago, before any fo 
complaint was issued. This list, he 
said, was the product of one mai, 
and its effect was nil. The book 
was issued back in 1922; the i 
vestigation was started in 192 
Since then, Mr. McKercher said, 
practically every paper on the lis 
has increased its business, which 
is rather convincing proof that the 
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, <n the first 10 months 


of 1925, The Indianapolis News 
printed 1,137,731 more lines in de- 
partmentstore advertising, 629,992 
more linesof food advertising, 202,- 
313 more lines of women’s wear 
advertising, in its six issues a week 
than the other Indianapolis news- 
papers combined in their thirteen 
issuesaweek. And atthe highest rate. 


This is a continuation of the lineage 
story for 1923 and 1924, and prac- 
tically every year of the 56-year 
history of The News. Proof of 
greatest results per dollar invested 
—additional proof that The News 
is indispensable in reaching the con- 
sumer in the Indianapolis Radius. 


By invitation, exclusive Indiana representative, 
The 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
** * * 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Director 
New York Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
t10 E. 42nd St. The Tower Bldg. 
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papers have not suffered from any 
boycott or restraint due to the pub- 
lication of the list. Furthermore, 
he said that the best agencies in 
the country at once condemned the 
publication, when it was issued, as 
a silly and futile thing, for which 
only one misguided member of the 
association. was responsible. Boiled 
down, he said, the charges could 
be reduced to interference with 
publishers who cut their rates, and 
to an attempt to keep agencies out 
of the business. In reply, he said 
that the newspapers had belonged 
to numerous associations long be- 
fore the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies was ever 
dreamed of. 

“Several large agencies,” he con- 
tinued, “are not members of our 
association. These agencies handle 
some of the biggest advertising ac- 
counts in the country, and they 
have had not the slightest trouble 
in buying space or placing their 
copy. The newspapers have cer- 
tain requirements and our associa- 
tion claims that it is well within its 
rights when it makes its own re- 
quirements as to those it accepts 
to membership.” 

In explaining the position of the 
agencies, he said that there was no 
competition, that any advertiser can 
go direct to any paper, if he 
wishes, and he placed the position 
of the agency, in its relation to the 
manufacturer, before the Com- 
mission in this way: 

“Let us suppose, gentlemen, that 
a manufacturer receives a 15 per 
cent commission from the publisher 
on his own business. He declares 
this to be entirely just and fair. 
But what is his answer to you, if 
you go to him direct and demand 
a wholesale price on his goods? If 
you request it in the form of a 
secret rebate, he will tell you that 
it is illegal. He will not give it 
to you in any other form. And we 
see no difference in his stand and 
that of the newspaper publishers, 
since the advertising agent is a 
wholesale buyer of space, and no 
matter how large he is, the in- 
dividual advertiser is a_ retail 
buyer.” 

The speaker cited numerous 
cases to substantiate his conten- 
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tions, and established beyond a 
doubt that the publisher has an 
entirely legitimate right to recog- 
nize wholesale and retail accounts, 

In regard to the list of the names 
of all national advertisers who are 
clients of the members of the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, Mr. McKercher 
caused some amusement when he 
contrasted the attitude of the Com- 
mission’s attorney regarding the 
publication, with its real purpose, - 
This book was introduced as eyi- 
dence, tending to show conspiracy 
in restraint of trade. However, its 
real purpose was merely as a piece 
of advertising material, and 5,000 
copies of it, so the attorney said, 
were generally circulated. 

To show that there is no general 
objection to the standard agency 
policy, the speaker explained that 
97 per cent of all of the adver- 
tisers in the United States have 
adopted this method of doing busi- 
ness. He said that there was no 
competition between the com- 
plainants and respondents. Fur- 
thermore, he declared that his or- 
ganization is in a position to show, 
by the testimony of a large national 
advertiser who formerly placed his 
business direct with publications, 
that his cost of managing his ad- 
vertising business in that way was 
in the neighborhood of 25 per cent 
instead of only 15 per cent if 
placed through an agency. 

One of the most convincing 
features of the argument by re- 
spondents was the numerous cases 
cited in support of the defense. 
These appeared to indicate strongly 
that there is no cause for bringing 
the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association and the Six 
Point League into the controversy. 
They also strongly indicate that 
there is abundant precedent for the 
dismissal of the complaint against 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies and __ the 
Southern Newspaper Association. 
However, previous cases have 
shown that there is no logical basis 
on which to forecast the activities 
of the Commission, and it will be 
several weeks or longer before any 
expression from the Commission 
will be forthcoming. 
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Fallacy No. 10 
in Class Circulation 


Memb 


O not let anyone tell you 

that the quality product 
advertiser can economically 
cover the class market through 
buying the mass mediums. 


It is never economic to pay for 
what you can’t use. It is never 
economic to buy a possible few 
thousands of class circulation 
wrapped up in a million-and-a 
half mass circulation. 


The butcher who weighs the 
wrapping with the meat fools 
few housewives. 


Are men more credulous? 


VOGUE 


er Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Compare 


Our Rates 


Look at these rates! See how low 


they are in comparison with others! 


Rate Rate per page 
Per Page Per Thousand 


Black and White.:..$3400 $1.32 
Two Color Inserts.. 4500 1.74 
Four Color Inserts. . 6500 2.52 


Circulation 


2,575,000 


On the opposite page is shown an 
advertisement of the Durham-Duplex 


Razor Company, a consistent adver- 


tiser in the ALL-FICTION FIELD. 


All-Fiction Fela 


Magazines of Clean Fiction 
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Compare 


Our Advertisers 





most durable as well as the 
most beautiful razor sets ever 
offered to the Shaving Men of 
America. A lifetime of Good 
Morning shaves in every one. 
Take your choice—whether you 
prefer the “Safety” type razor or 
the long-handled “Safe” style. Ten 
of the same famous long Durham- 
Duplex Blades with each set— 
one of the quickest, smoothest 





mnet otey. M yoar dealer 
I ror 
‘you mail the coupon (2 





PORRAN-DUPLEE, RAZOm Cr. Jorewe Oren, X 3. 
mrteis, Rng. Pare, Pracee: 























A regular advertiser in the 


pepe field. 


Read by Everybody—Everywhere 
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Meet the Wife!” 


price 


You’ll like her—and she’s all set to like you and your line. tion e 
y deal 


She’s quite a lady. Clever, witty, keenly perceptive—and every 
she carries the family purse. 3 


Of course, she’s busy in the way of modern women. Just 
take the newspapers, for instance. Every Tuesday, she 
simply MUST read THE POST Art World Magazine. It 
would be fatal to drop out of touch with painting and 
sculpture and batik and antique furniture and interior dec- 
orating. It’s all so convenient in THE POST 

Then on Thursday there’s THE POST Radio Magazine. setting 
One can skip that tiresome patter about wires and ohms Isn't 
and things, but she MUST know what's being said about ee 
people in Radio and what was on and what is going to be to, mo 
on—it would be SO embarrassing not to KNOW. Fa 

THE POST Literary Review on Friday is a treasure. 

Not just the reviews of the books one must pretend she 
has read, but those little stories about the authors and their 
inspirations and their families. Two good stories about 
authors will get one through the dullest dinner. 


Then, too, THE POST is so convenient for shopping. 
Just the things one wants are advertised by just the right 
shops—none of those tiresome pages about places they call 
“bargain basements.” 


As we started to say, meet the wife—through your 
advertisements in THE CHICAGO EVENING POST. 





It Pays to Advertise in a Newspaper Read by the Class 
of People Financially Able to Become Good Customers 


The Chicago Evening Post 


“Chicago’s Best and Cleanest Paper” 








We Believe Our Free-Goods Plan 
Is Sound Merchandising 


But We 


Also Believe That What 


Is Sauce for the Goose Is Not 


Necessarily Sauce for the Gander 


By D. W. Gove 


Sales Manager, J. W. Kobi Company 


[EprroriaL Note: In the November 
5, 1925, issue of Printers’ Ink, on 
page 162, there appeared a report sum- 
marizing the returns that the J. 
Kobi Company had received from a 
questionnaire sent to 52,500 druggists. 
These druggists were asked whether or 
not they favored price cutting. The 
company received 27,080 replies. Out 
of that number, 24,132 expressed them- 
selves as being unqualifiedly opposed 
to price cutting. 

To these dealers, the company sent 
a letter beginning: ‘“‘Some time ago, 
you advised us that you strongly oppose 
price cutting. This valuable informa- 
tion enables us to offer you a free-goods 
deal on Golden Glint Shampoo, with 
every assurance that we can depend 
on you to maintain our suggested resale 
price.” 

A sales executive for a firm selling 
through druggists who knew what Kobi 
had done said to Printers’ Ink: 
“The Kobi free deal is, in effect, a cut 
price offered by the manufacturer. 
Isn’t it illogical for a manufacturer to 
cut his own price and then urge re- 
tailers not to cut their prices? Isn’t 
the manufacturer who offers free deals 
setting a bad example to his retailers? 
Isn’t it true that the dealer who re- 
ceives a dozen packages of anything 
free is tempted to cut prices in order 
to move the entire lot more quickly?” 

This is the way D. W. Gove, sales 
manager of the Kobi company, answers 
those questions.] 


HE issue raised by your sales 
executive correspondent rela- 


tive to our free-goods offer on 
Golden Glint Shampoo was care- 
fully studied in this office be- 
fore we launched our campaign. 
It-is understood, of course, that 
there was nothing altruistic about 
our effort, nor were we seeking 
the commendation of anyone ex- 
cept our own distributors, whose 
interests are our interests. We 
fully realize that no plan of our 
proposing would be applicable to 
marketing conditions differing 
from ours. What we shall say 
hereinafter in defense of our free- 
goods offer is submitted subject 
to the understanding that what is 
sauce for the goose is not neces- 
sarily sauce for the gander. 
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it is undoubtedly true 
that a considerable number of 
those druggists who expressed 
themselves as opposed to price 
cutting do actually practice it, we 
believe that a very inconsiderable 
number cut the price of our 
product. We have an abiding faith 
in the sincerity and honesty of the 
average druggist, and with good 
reason. Years ago, in introducing 
Golden Glint Shampoo, we guar- 
anteed a profit to all druggists 
accepting our introductory offer 
who would agree to give us coun- 
ter display for ten days. Goods re- 
maining unsold at the end of that 
period could be returned to us for 
full credit, the druggist retaining 
the proceeds of such sales as he 
had made, provided he was not 
satisfied with his purchase. 

Obviously, any druggist could 
have sold eleven packages out of 
a dozen, returned one package and 
owed us nothing, since that was 
our proposition. Although the 
offer was made to druggists in 
every town in the United States 
of over 5,000 inhabitants and al- 
though more than 15,000 orders 
were secured, only five who had 
made sales returned the unsold 
portion of the order. The over- 
whelming majority did not care 
to take advantage of our confi- 
dence by pretending a dissatisfac- 
tion they did not feel in order to 
save a few dollars. 

Naturally, then, it is our con- 
tention that the average druggist 
is dependable and fair-minded. 
When he assures us that he op- 
poses price cutting as a principle, 
we believe he will feel bound to 
stick to his expressed convictions 
insofar as our product is con- 
cerned, even though he may not do 
so as regards other articles. _ 

Perhaps this conclusion will be 


While 
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objected to on the ground that it 
is mere assumption and not sup- 
ported by the facts. When we 
made the offer mentioned in the 
foregoing paragraph, we had plenty 
of apparently authoritative advice 
that a high percentage of the ac- 
cepting druggists would return 
unsold goods and claim credit—but 
such did not prove to be the case. 

Suppose you were a druggist 
and you had expressed to us your 
unqualified disapproval of price 
cutting in writing and you then 
accepted an advantageous deal 
from us accompanied by a letter 
saying that you were given advan- 
tage of it solely because of your 
attitude toward the price cutting 
question. Suppose you knew that 
most of your competitors had also 
accepted the deal under the same 
conditions, and you knew that they 
knew what our policy demanded. 
Would you cut? We wouldn’t 
ourselves, and our experience has 
proved, in matters of business 
morals, that it’s perfectly safe and 
sane to judge the average drug- 
gist by one’s self. Even the man 
wholly without moral principles 
hesitates to invite the condemning 
finger of scorn. The fact that 
his competitors know the condi- 
tions under which he accepted our 
free-goods offer, will go a long 
way to prevent the druggist so 
minded from cutting. 

To protect ourselves against the 
few who, it was anticipated, might 
run counter to our psychological 
conclusions, we advised all drug- 
gists whose orders were accepted 
that dealers who cut would never 
be given another opportunity to 
take advantage of one of our 
free-goods offers. Furthermore, 
the offer was limited to a very 
small quantity of goods. The 
deal called for one dozen free 
with two dozen at the regular 
price and no druggist was allowed 
to take advantage of it more than 
once, and in no instance were 
free goods delivered in excess 
of one dozen. Consequently, no 
druggist had sufficient Golden 


Glint on hand to justify a cut. We 
delivered the free goods ourselves 
and accordingly know whereof 
we speak. Every accepting drug- 
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gist was advised that none of his 
competitors could possibly obtain 
more than one dozen free 

and that consequently competitive 
cutting as a result of our offer 
was not to be feared. The busij- 
ness of department stores and 
self-styled cut-rate druggists was 
not solicited nor were the orders 
of such concerns filled. 


NOT A CUT-PRICE OFFER 


Viewing the matter from an. 


ethical angle, we cannot agree that 
a free-goods offer made by the 
manufacturer is the same thing as 
a cut-price by the retailer. It is 
our contention that the manufac- 
turer is, and should be, the orig- 
inator of the prices at which his 
product shall sell. He names the 
discount at which the distributor 
shall buy. In determining what 
this discount shall be, the manu- 
facturer freely exercises his 
judgment as to what constitutes 
a fair profit. His original price 
to his distributor might have in- 
cluded free goods; yet, if we cor- 
rectly interpret the sales execu- 
tive’s contention, this would 
amount to price cutting on the 
part of the manufacturer from 
the very outset. In allowing the 
retailer a longer profit, the manu- 
facturer does not cut the resale 
price he has established through 
his advertising and consequently 
no injustice is done. Neither 
public interest nor dealer interest 
suffers by a reduction in the price 
at which the distributor purchases 
from the manufacturer, but both 
suffer by a cut in the resale price 
by the distributor to the consumer. 
(I presume that the generally ac- 
cepted economic arguments im 
favor of this contention are well 
known and so I will not repeat 
them here.) : 
The point at issue, then, is 
whether the distributor will pass 
along to- the public the extra 
profit the free-goods deal affords, 
or whether he will keep it for 
himself. If he takes the latter 
course, we feel that this sales ex- 
ecutive would be entirely willing 
to withdraw his objection to out 
plan. ; : 
The argument against making 
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free-goods offers should not, we 
contend, be directed against the 
practice itself so much as against 
the method of presentation. We 
believe our method (and retailers 
so inform us) instead of stimu- 
lating price cutting, has materially 
checked it. The plan eliminates 
the danger of cutting for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. Because of the druggists’ im- 
plied promise not to cut. 

2. Because his competitors 
know the circumstances under 
which he accepted the free-goods 
deal. 

3. Because the limited quantity 
of free goods does not justify a 
cut. 

4. Because the druggists have 
been told that if they do cut, they 
will not be given the advantage 
of any possible future deals. 

Because they have been told 
that instances of cutting will be 
reported by competitors. 

Because of their honest wish 
to maintain prices and a natural 
inclination to support the manu- 
facturer who tries to protect them. 

7. Because our guarantee of a 
profit or money refunded removes 
the incentive to cut in order to 
recover investment. 

Our distributors have benefited 
not alone through the sale of the 
free goods, but because they were 
not called upon to meet cut-price 
competition. To get the full force 
of this contention, it is necessary 
to believe, as we believe, that the 
average druggist who, in answer 
to our questionnaire, expressed 
himself as opposed to price cut- 
ting, is not only willing, but 
anxious, to support his position 
in fact as well as in theory, and 
that he will do so and has done 
so whenever there was evidence 
of a sincere effort on the part of 
the manufacturer to co-operate 
with him. If any doubter could 
but read the thousands of letters 
and cards now in our files he must 
be skeptical indeed if any sug- 
gestion of insincerity persists in 
his mind. 

Our free-goods offer was not 
made for the purpose of making 
sales. If it had been, we would 
never have limited the quantity a 
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dealer could buy nor restricted the 
distribution. Our object was fo 
gain the good-will of those dealers 
who sympathize with our price. 
maintenance policy and to encouyr- 
age their co-operation through 
offering them substantial evidence 
of our appreciation. 

Nothing contained in the fore- 
going is intended as an argument 
in favor of free-goods deals 
offered to all retailers, indiscrim- 
inately and in any quantities. Un-- 
less the manufacturer can devise a 
plan that will minimize the dan- 
ger of price cutting, free-goods 
offers should be avoided. 


United Publishers Corporation 
Starts New Service 


The United Publishers Corporation, 
New York, has organized the Bu 
reau of Business Economics, which will 
offer an accounting, engineering and 
research service in the department store, 
textile, boot and shoe, automotive, iron 
and steel and hardware fields, etc. The 

rincipal office will be located at New 
ork with branch offices at Wash ngton, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, St, 
Louis, San Francisco and Boston. 

G. Phillips, president, informs 
PrinTERS’ INK that the new service will 
be directed by Arthur Lazarus who has 
been appointed managing director. Mr. 
Lazarus was at one time chief of the 
cost accounting bureau of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 


McNichol & Taylor Elect 
S. A. Stephens 


McNichol & Taylor, Inc., Lynn, 
Mass., maker of shoe lasts, has elected 
Samuel A. Stephens second vice-presi- 
dent. He was formerly sales man: 
and designer for Goodwin Brothers, ai 
of Lynn. 


Gridley Adams Joins Florida 


Development 
Gridley Adams, formerly executive 
secretary of the National Council of 
Business Mail Users, has been ap 
inted director of advertising of 
ey Largo City Properties, a Florida 
development. 


Joins Detroit Printer 


Ralph M. Douglass, recently with the 
Detroit Institute of Technology, has 
joined the Cadillac Printing Company, 
of that city, as a service representative. 


A. G. Davenport, formerly advertisi 
manager of the Connecticut Telephone 
Electric Company, has joined the Epom 
Corporation, New York, in a_ similar 
capacity. 
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What is 
Over-lapping 
Circulation ? 


epee gO far as it is possible to determine, 

every person in group one* who 
fete) ea teads magazines, reads at least four 
Ma Ney Dx ° e e 

21 /ael| different publications. 
If your advertising appears in three of these 
publications, their circulations over-lap and 
your advertising dollar shows a diminishing 


return. 


No man truly knows just what magazines 
duplicate others or exactly to what extent. 


Such figures are difficult to 
secure, and once secured 
are not always dependable. 
TRUE STORY is an orig- 
inal magazine! We know 
that because it is the first 
true story magazine, and 
has built up a distinct audi- 
ence. The likelihood that 
the readers of TRUE 
STORY are readers of 
many other magazines is 
very improbable— every 
investigation wehavemade, 


or that others have made, 
showsthat TRUE STORY 
does not overiap any other 
publication or any other 
group of publications to an 
appreciable extent. 

We call TRUE STORY’S 
circulation “The Necessary 
Two Million+” because 
unless you use it, you are 
very apt to miss a large 
part of the public which is 
essential to the success of 
your advertising campaign. 


*Ask us about this. 


rue Story 


“The Necessary Two Million+” 

















“GREATEST COVERAGE—LOWEST COST” 
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ANOTHER INTERESTING SALES RECORD of THE 49rx Stan 


A 45% Gain 


in Sales for Dutch Masters Cigan 
in Jhe £9 State 


~~-using The St.Louis Globe-Democrat Exclusively 


M“4* up another advertising success for The Newspaper 
of The 49th State. 


New sales records for Dutch Masters Cigars are being estab- 
lished in the St. Louis territory... . 


. . . . A 74% increase in one month over the same month 
of a year ago. . . . Gains of 40% and more during five of the 
first nine months of the year . . . . and not a single month in 
which the gain has been less than 30%. 


. + . . an average monthly sales increase of 45% over the 
first nine months of 1924. 


It’s an outstanding record in cigar sales . . . . accomplished 
by advertising exclusively in The St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Consistently for four years Dutch Masters Cigars have been ad- 
vertised in The Globe-Democrat—exclusively—with the excep- 
tion of 1924, when the second St. Louis paper carried 8,038 
agate lines and The Globe-Democrat carried 7,530 lines. 
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This year, with the entire appropriation concen- 
trated in The Globe-Democrat, St. Louis’ Largest 
Daily, sales are far greater than during the same 
period of last year, when the appropriation was 
divided between the two papers. 


In considering the media to carry this year’s en- 
larged campaign, the manufacturer, advertising 
agency and St. Louis distributor were unanimous 
in their choice of The Globe-Democrat. The 
Globe-Democrat alone. 


Results in previous years proved to them con- 
clusively that The Globe-Democrat yields maxi- 
mum returns from advertising dollars spent to in- 
fluence men in this great market. 

Results this year have proved it again. 17,078 
lines used exclusively in The Globe-Democrat 
— carried Dutch Masters to a 45% increase in 
sales. 


And this gain represents practically solid turn- 


© over of retail stock. 


According to The Stickney-Hoelscher Cigar 
Company, distributors, St. Louis, thorough dis- 
tribution in The 49th State was secured during 
their first twelve months of Dutch Masters adver- 
pong in The Globe-Democrat, starting in May, 
1923. 


We don’t know how many smokers there are 
among the 1,100,000 families in The 49th State, 
but we do know that St. Louis’ Largest Daily 
reaches more of them than any other St. Louis 
newspaper even claims to reach. 


Manufacturers and sales organizations selling 
merchandise purchased by men can obtain some 
mighty interesting and enlightening facts about 
this market from the Service and Promotion De- 
partment and the Research Division of The Globe- 
Democrat, and from the nearest representative. 
Ask him to call. 


emocral 


argest Daily 


C. Geo. Krogness - San Francisco 
Dorland Agency, Ltd. - - London 
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An Idea for the Man who makes 
a Good Spark Plug 


Concentrate your most intensive sell- 
ing efforts, first and always, upon 
the Trading Center Market and the 
result wil! be: 


More Economical Distribution 


58.1% of all auto accessory dealers 
are centered in the 663 Trading 
Centers of the United States. The 
other 41.9% are scattered some- 
where among 131,000 places. 


More Effective Distribution 


The Trading Center dealer is an 
active selling force. He is progres- 
sive—and in business to stay. He 
believes in advertising, window dis- 
plays and other modern methods of 
attracting business. 


The dealers doing business in Trading 
Centers welcome factory advertising 
in Cosmopolitan—and should. For 
89.9% of its circulation is concentra- 
ted in 663 Trading Centers and 2124 
immediately adjacent urban places. 


Hearst’s International 
: Combined with 


COSMOPOLITAN 


Fight Tuberculosis— Buy Christmas Seals 














How to Get Okehs from the Board 


of Directors 


This Plan Can Be Used by Many Executives 


By John T. Bartlett 


ANY advertising and sales 
1 managers have not solved the 
problem of how to secure the board 
of directors’ approval on advertis- 
ing plans. They have conferences 
with the directors which are often 
far too lengthy, too frequent, and 
often unproductive. Too often, 
sound advertising plans must be 
discarded because faulty presenta- 
tion failed to convince the directors 
that the ideas had merit. 

For this reason, a number of ex- 
ecutives may be helped by the 
following description of the case 
method of presentation, as de- 
veloped by Allan Herrick, adver- 
tising manager of the United 
States National Bank, of Denver. 
His plan saves the directors a 
great deal of time, saves the ad- 
vertising manager much time—and 
insures a prompt, accurate deci- 
sion both by the manager and the 
board. 

The basis of the whole plan is 
a large piece of wallboard. The 
writer did not measure it, but off- 
hand he would say it was at least 
eight feet long and three feet high. 
Sometimes, Mr. Herrick uses only 
one side of this: sometimes, two 
sides. He carries it into the meet- 
ing of directors, sets it up, and 
builds his talk around this wall- 
board. 

There is no fixed formula for 
the presentation, which is made 
elastic to fit the individual situa- 
tion, but in general, Mr. Herrick 
sets out to do these things: 

1. Sketch the situation in con- 
nection with which advertising is 
proposed. 

2. Outline one or more ways to 
advertise successfully against the 
background of underlying condi- 
tions. 

3. Describe the 
plan or plans, 
copy, etc. 

4. Outline advantages of each 
plan proposed. 


advertising 
showing sample 


5. Outline disadvantages of 
each plan proposed. 

Before elaborating on this case 
method, let us consider the diffi- 
culties generally encountered in 
working with a board of directors. 
The advertising or sales manager 
has decided on plans which he 
personally considers are the right 
ones to follow. With these in a 
more or less complete form, he 
goes before a board of directors. 
His job is to sell the plans to the 
directors—a task, which, as many, 
many executives know, may be 
anything but an easy one. His 
presentation is likely to be that of 
any salesman—deliberately playing 
up the advantages of the plan, and 
being silent, in a quite sincere 
manner, about the disadvantages 
which he has weighed and con- 
sidered of little account. 


ANTICIPATE OBJECTIONS 


What happens, in a great many 


cases? One member of the board, 
or another, perceives a _ disad- 
vantage or objection and discusses 
it. Another director mentions 
something _ else. Maybe, these 
disadvantages, had they been 
stated by the advertising manager, 
would have aroused little, if any, 
special interest. Now, discovered 
in another manner, they may easily 
lead into lengthy discussions and 
arguments. 

A long session with a board of 
directors may very easily termi- 
nate, with a turn-down, and the 
executive is then up against the 
problem of developing another 
plan. 

The case method, used by Mr. 
Herrick, does not bring the adver- 
tising manager before the board 
of directors in the role of a seller 
of advertising plans. Herrick sets 
out to cover the entire ground. He 
has come to a conclusion of his 
own, and one which, in many in- 
stances, is adopted by the board 
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of directors. At the same time, 


in presenting the plan he recom-. 


mends, he does not fail to give the 
disadvantages as well as the ad- 
vantages. Also, he frequently sub- 
mits alternative suggestions. These, 
too, are presented with advantages 
and disadvantages. Using the big 
piece of wallboard, and his large 
rectangular pieces of paper, he can 
do this without cluttering up the 
presentation. 

For example, a number of 
months ago, he went before the 
board of directors for plans for 
the advertising observance of the 
bank’s anniversary. One side of 
the wallboard he covered with 
samples of anniversary literature 
issued by other banks. There were 
elaborate, costly booklets, and 
booklets which were not so ex- 
pensive together with a full range 
of other bank anniversary adver- 
tising literature. He presented 
this side of the board to the di- 
rectors first. “This is what other 
banks have been doing,” he said 
in effect. “I believe we ought to 
do something quite different.” 
Then he turned the wallboard 
over. 

Here was presented, by the case 
method, a proposal. for interior 
exhibits, on a miniature stage 
erected in the bank lobby, depict- 
ing the several principal epochs, 
known to scientists, in the history 
of Colorado going way back to 
pre-historic days. No bank had 
ever attempted anything of the 
sort before, and large institutions, 
as advertising managers know, 
are especially cautious in adopting 
very novel things. The board of 
directors adopted this plan, how- 
ever, and it was executed with 
very gratifying success. 


A COMPLETE PRESENTATION 


Then there was a recent presen- 
tation in which Mr. Herrick pro- 
posed an advertising effort to 
develop business for the bank out 
of the enormous sum being spent 
in Denver for building. First, he 
showed what Denver had spent 
for homes in 1924. He indicated, 
roughly, how much of this had 
been financed with cash and how 
much with loans. He indicated, 
also roughly, how much of the 
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business the bank had been getting 
in the past. He gave the number 
of concerns dealing in building 
material, the number of real 
estate agencies, and the number of 
building tradesmen. 

Other figures gave the estimated 
amount of building for 1925, and 
the estimated portion the building 
tradesmen would receive, and what 
they would save. 

The presentation, which was 
principally statistical, showed con- ° 
clusively that Denver home build- 
ing was a field which a bank could 
logically cultivate in an effort for 
new business. 

Then, Mr. Herrick presented 
three different advertising plans 
designed to get more of this busi- 
ness. 

One proposal was the use of a 
little novelty patterned on an idea 
originated by the advertising de- 
partment and used at industrial 
exhibitions. This novelty had been 
very successful, indeed, for the 
bank. It consisted of a piece of 
cardboard, attractively printed, in 
reproduction of the entrance to the 
United States National Bank. At 
the top, was a slot, through which 
the user could put change, as a 
sealed small manila envelope was 
attached to the back. The manila 
envelope carried advertising mat- 
ter, to the effect that savings ac- 
counts could be opened with an 
amount of $1 or over. 

The proposal put forward by the 
advertising manager was that one 
of these be created portraying a 
home. The advantages were that 
it would be cheap, suggestive of 
home ownership and easily distrib- 
uted. There was one principal 
objection to it, and Herrick listed 
it. This was, “Pretty small stuff.” 
The bank directors thought so, too. 

Suggestion number two was that 
the bank conduct an “Own your 
home” club along the line of the 
Christmas club. Besides securing 
business directly, this could be 
counted on, it was felt, to secure 
the good-will of firms in the build- 
ing material field. The disad- 
vantages listed included the fact 
it was an untried plan, and that a 
relatively small number would be 
interested in using it. 

The main disadvantage listed by 
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The Nooks and 
the Corners 


DVERTISING that skims the sur- 
face doesn’t have much of a chance 
to pay profits. 

In order to make dealers happy in 
their distribution of your merchandise, 
your advertising should have a compact 
audience in the territory served by those 
dealers. 

Here is one reason why Chicago and 
its 40-mile radius is such a profitable 
market. 

The Chicago Evening American has 
92% of its immense circulation in 
Chicago and suburbs. This CONCEN- 
TRATED COVERAGE enables the ad- 
vertiser to sell quickly and economically. 

Covering Chicago without the Evening 
American is out of any sales picture; it 
simply can’t be done. 


Largest circulation of any Chicago evening paper and 
the third largest evening paper circulation in America 
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Herrick to the plan which was 
finally adopted was its cost. This 
plan included a booklet, copy for 
which the advertising manager 
had along for the consideration of 
the board of directors, and a series 
of newspaper advertisements, the 
initial one of which was presented 
on the wall board in proof form. 
The booklet was entitled “How to 
Own Your Home.” Further, there 
was provision for calling the cam- 
paign to the attention of building 
material dealers, real estate men, 
and building tradesmen of the city. 
One of the principal advantages 
cited was that this would give the 
bank opportunity to get over a 
message of the weight that it felt 
was merited by the general situa- 
tion. 

The last plan was adopted by the 
directors. 


Who Has 100 Per Cent 
Distribution? 


J. D. Bates 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Have you published any articles on 
the subject of the value of advertising 
to a manufacturer who makes an article 
on which he has a monopoly because of 
exclusive patents, and on which he has 
virtually no sales or distribution prob- 
lem because he is selling 100 per cent 
of the total market available? What has 
such a manufacturer to gain by adver- 
tising? Do you know of any who do 
advertise? 

J. D. Bates Apvertistnc AGENCY, 
Wm REMINGTON. 


NUMBER of articles have 
been published in PRINTERS’ 
Ink and Printers’ INK MONTHLY 
describing the advertising cam- 
paigns of manufacturers who fea- 
tured products on which they had 
exclusive patent rights. The pur- 
pose of this advertising is to 
guard against the time when these 
patent rights would expire. But 
this is merely one purpose. Still 
another is the fact that these ad- 
vertisers realize that 100 per cent 
distribution is usually more of a 
vision than a reality, especially as 
applied to most patented articles. 
It is necessary to cite only one 
fact in order to prove this point. 
A patented article is usually in- 
vented for the purpose of serving 
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one specific purpose or, at least, 
a limited number of purposes. The 
inventor, or the company pushing 
the sales of the invention, usually 
feels that these uses are about the 
only ones to which the produc 
can be put. When they have lined 
up a large number of wholesale 
and retail outlets catering to the 
consumers who are _ considered 
logical buyers, it is considered 
that 100 per cent distribution has 
been achieved. 

Now the fact of the matter is 
that, more frequent!y than other- 
wise, new uses for the product 
will crop up continually.  Fre- 
quently, these uses do not necessi- 
tate new distributive outlets to 
cater to them. Often enough, 
however, the new uses do call for 
new outlets, and just as soon as 
that happens 100 per cent distri- 
bution gallops off into the dis- 
tance and the manufacturer has 
to do some tall hustling to keep 
within lasso range. 

These new uses come into head- 
quarters unsolicited, if the manu- 
facturer awaits them patiently, 
They can be made to come in more 
quickly, however, if the manufac- 
turer advertises for them. Bake- 
lite would hardly be entitled to 
the slogan, “The material of a 
thousand uses,” if it were not 
for the advertising which _ this 
company sends out into the high 
ways and byways of industry for 
the purpose of uncovering new 
uses. 

So when a manufacturer ‘says 
that he has 100 per cent distribu- 
tion or that he is selling 100 per 
cent of the total available market, 
the chances are about nine and 
two-thirds out of ten that he has 
nothing of the sort or is doing 
nothing of the sort.. What is 
more, a_ well-planned advertising 
campaign would very quickly con- 
vince him of this fact.—|[Fd. 
Printers’ INK. 


Time-O-Stat Appoints Olson 
and Enzinger 


The Time-O-Stat Corporation, Mil- 
waukee, has placed its advertising ac 
count with Olson and Enzinger, Ine, 
Milwaukee advertising agency. This 
concern manufactures a device which 
automatically controls water heating 
apparatus. 
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How Does A Pub- 
lisher Buy Goodwill? 


HE files of The Detroit News 

contain hundreds of letters from 
advertisers and agencies commending 
_The News for merchandising assistance 
given. 


These letters are all voluntary expres- 
sions of good-will toward The News. 
They represent a result of The Detroit 
News’ good-will toward its patrons. 


Good-will is thus purchased by good- 
will. 


Every advertiser in The Detroit News 
automatically participates in various 
functionings of that good-will. 


We cordially invite inquiries from both 
new advertisers and old, as to the help 
The Detroit News has to offer you in 
this most wonderful field. 


“Fight Tuberculosis—Buy Christmas Seals”’ 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation, Week Days or Sundays, in Michigan 
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The Peace Pact 


at Locarno— 


forever bans war by setting up 
a safety zone between two tradi- 


tional enemies. Neither can 
cross the “dead line” without 
bringing to the other’s aid the 
arms of great neutral nations. 

Why not a safety zone in in- 
dustry beyond which the seller 
may know he cannot go without 
penalty of loss? 

If every manufacturer who 
sells to industry would set up a 
safety zone which would clearly 
mark the border between profit- 
able and unprofitable selling, he 
would take a step as momentous 


to his own business as Locarno 
is to world peace. 

The McGraw-Hill Four Prin- 
ciples of Industrial Marketing 
are industry’s safety zone. They 
safeguard profits as surely a 
the new Rhine barrier insures 
peace. 

1926 is approaching. Some 
manufacturers will enter it with 
sales plans based on h 
Others will enter with markets 
determined and programs oUt 
lined that will produce sales at 
the lowest cost. 

Which plan will you follow? 
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will increase the productive- 
ness of their plants or will 
reduce costs. Performance 
facts are what interest them 
most. 


F YOU ELECT to apply the 

McGraw-Hill Four Principles 
of Industrial Marketing, here 
are the steps to take: 

1. Market Determination. Study 


each market for your prod- 
uct. Weigh its potential. 
Determine which industries 
are the profitable omnes to 
cultivate. The place to start 
is with own bo 
Classify your sales by nat- 
ural buying groups. Then 
compile data on each indus- 
try in which your product 
can be used.. Compare the 
two and you will see clearly 
where your biggest oppor- 
tunity lies. 

2. Buying Habits. Study the 
buying habits of the indus- 
tries you decide to sell. 
Find out who are the buyers 
and how they buy. This 
will save the expense and 
wasted effort of “barking up 
the wrong tree.” 

3. Channels of Approach. Hav- 
ing located the real buyers 
direct your selling on them. 
Support your sales effort 
with advertising in the pub- 
lications which have the 
greatest influence with these 
buyers—the ones they look 
to for information. 

4. Appeals that Influence. Don’t 
talk generalities in your 
advertising. Talk shop in 
the buyers’ own language. 
Tell them how your product 


Here you have a plan for suc- 
cessful selling which is sim- 
plicity itself. There is no pat- 
ent on it, for the McGraw-Hill 
Four Principles of Industrial 
Marketing are plain common 
sense, coded and applied to the 
job of selling to industry. 

1926 is approaching. If you 
want to apply the McGraw- 
Hill Four Principles of In- 
dustrial Marketing to your 
1925 program, follow the above 
formula. If you need guidance, 
the McGraw-Hill Company may 
be able to help you. Obviously 
we cannot develop sales plans 
for many, but we can supply in- 
formation and suggest methods 
which will make simpler a man- 
ufacturer’s own plan building. 

Fifty years of intimate contact 
with industry have given us a 
knowledge of markets and buy- 
ing habits which is proving of 
great value to many manufac- 
turers. 

1926 is approaching. If we can 
be of service to you, please feel 
free to call on us. Our book 
“Industrial Marketing” will give 
you a good start. It will be sent 
gratis to any manufacturer who 
sells to the industries covered 
by the McGraw-Hill publica- 
tions. 
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Doctor 


Cadman 


will contribute a column of answers to 
readers’ questions on ethics, morals, 
conduct, customs and religion in the 
Herald Tribune. His popularity may 
be estimated from the fact that he re- 
ceives questions on his radio addresses 
from listeners in every state in the 
Union and many foreign countries at 
the rate of fourteen hundred a week. In 
this new feature of the Herald Tribune 
readers will find a clearing house for 
human emotions. He is wise, whimsi- 
cal, educational, helpful, and uses his 
vast store of knowledge with an amaz- 


ing facility. Dr.Cadman’scolumn will , 
run every day beginning January 3rd. 1) 


New Dork 
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A Gallant Company, Gentlemen, So 
Let’s Not Hide the Fact 


Mr. Avery Shows Mr. Bradbury That Books Are Not the Only “Caviar 
Products” 


By Byram Avery 


R. BRADBURY in _his 

article in the November 
26 issue of PRINTERS’ INK, has 
angered me. He has said things 
that are almost unforgivable. To 
him, Conrad seemed obscure, in- 
volved and hard to read so that un- 
til recently he was never able to 
get beyond a certain point in chap- 
ter seven of “Lord Jim.” Shades 
of Clark Russell! 

Yes, unlike Mr. Bradbury, I’m 
a Conrad fan. I can’t take my 
Conrad or leave it alone and any 
efforts I have ever made to taper 
off a little have been as unsuccess- 
ful as my attempt to give up tv- 
bacco. But then I like tobacco 
and I like Conrad. 

With Mr. Bradbury and his 
former attitude toward Conrad I 
disagree heartily. But with the 
general trend of his article I agree 
just as heartily, so much so in 
fact that I want to carry his 
arguments a step farther. I want 
to point out a few “intelligentsia 
products” which, through wise ad- 
vertising and merchandising, have 
been taken out of the caviar class 
and put in—well, perhaps not 
the beans class, but at least in the 
class with Chicken Maryland. In 
the history of these intelligentsia 
products I think there is a pretty 
good lesson not only for the ad- 


vertiser of books—who perhaps 
needs it most—but also for the 
manufacturer of any so-called 


“exclusive” product. 

Some years ago, I was taking 
English 33 under Professor Da- 
mon. At the beginning of the 
course, he read off the list of Eng- 
lish novels that were to be re- 
quired reading for the year. 
Richardson, DeFoe, Fielding, 
Fanny Burney, Jane Austen, 
the Brontes, Scott, Reade, Thack- 
eray, Dickens, Meredith, Hardy; 
the names rolled from his tongue 
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with a kind of joyous unction. As 
they rolled they beat into the faces 
of the class and a deep sigh arose 
from the front row. It was a 
sigh of unhappiness, of weariness. 
When he heard this sigh, a new 
light came into Professor Damon’s 
eyes. Shutting his note book with 
a decisive bang, he leaned for- 
ward and spoke earnestly. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I am 
offering you the opportunity io 
meet a gallant company of story- 
tellers—and you groan.” 

That’s it. A gallant company 
of story-tellers, and yet your op- 
ponent to mail-order book copy 
would have us believe that it is 
sacrilege to advertise this gallant 
company for what it is, a group 
of master spinners of tales. They 
want to keep certain hooks and 
certain authors in a little class by 
themselves, caviar for the intelli- 
gentsia. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT CONRAD 


I never did meet- Mr. Conrad 
but I have read his_ personal 
reminiscences and I know that at 
the bottom his attitude on sitting 
down to write a book was the same 
as the attitude of Zane Grey 
or Harold Bell Wright. He 
was starting out primarily to 
write a story. That he should dis- 
til his story through what we 
choose to call his art has not the 
slightest bearing on his standing 
as a story-teller. When Old Mar- 
lowe lights a cigar in the twilight 
he is not telling a story for the 
little group around his table, but 
for the whole world. And when 
we try to tell the world that Con- 
rad is an artist, as though artist 
and entertainer are never synony- 
mous terms, we are not only 
denying a vast section of our 
reading populace its proper amount 
of pleasure, but we are also cut- 
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ting down our possible profits 
in books. 

One of the greatest adventure 
writers the world has ever known 
was DeFoe. Sea captains, sailors, 
cavaliers, bawds, officers of the 
law; the whole motley crew 
marches across his pages with a 
life and vigor that can be impart- 
ed only by the master. Yet the 
average reader knows DeFoe only 
for his “Robinson Crusoe,” only 
half of which he has ever read. 
He knows nothing of Captain 
Singleton, Colone Jack, Moll 
Flanders, Roxanna and the rest of 
them because a certain class of 
readers, in their intellectual snob- 
bery, have made DeFoe one of 
the forerunners of the great novel- 
ists, a mere cog in an unwieldy 
“movement” and not a teller of 
tales that will “keep the old folks 
from their beds.” Oh, I’d like 
to write some mail-order copy for 
DeFoe! 

Nothing has pleased me so 
greatly in some time as the re- 
ceipt of a broadside from Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. In an accom- 
panying letter is the following 
paragraph 

Yes. wrote about love. He 
treated the theme in as fine and direct 
a way as it has ever been treated. 
There is nowhere else in all literature 
such a wonderful exposition of the 
charm of the sensuous. was a 
philosopher—clean, unconventional out- 
spoken. And certainly he is far from 
being dull. He is spacious and ex- 
hilarating. 


Who is the author? What popu- 
lar novelist? Well, he happens 
to be Meredith, George Meredith 
with his Clara Middleton, his 
Diana, his Richard Feverel. Yet 
I’ll wager a first folio Shakespeare 
against “Frank Merriwell’s Last 
Stand” that 90 per cent of the 
audience reached by this adver- 
tising has always shied away from 
Meredith as being a writer for 
highbrows. 

Shakespeare. One of the great- 
est heart thumpers of them all is 
“Hamlet,” yet the average man 
looks upon an afternoon of “Ham- 
let” as intellectual exercise and 
never bothers to take that exercise. 

Fielding. How many have read 
“Tom Jones?” Yet if you want 
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something racy, full of sex and 
adventure, I don’t know where you 
can be better pleased than i in the 
pages of “Tom Jones.” 

So it goes down the list. The in- 
telligentsia of every age have tried 
to keep their pleasure to them. 
selves. They have stirred up such 
a smoke around the living fire 
of the great story-tellers that the 
average man sees only the smoke 
and finds it “obscure, involved and 
hard to read.” Unlike Mr. Brad-. 
bury, he seldom makes the effort 
to get beyond the first chapter. 
If, like Mr. Bradbury, he does 
make the effort, his judgments are 
so colored by talk of art and let- 
ters that he gives up in disgust, 

That’s why I agree with Mr. 

Bradbury’s judgment on book ad- 
vertising. Forget “art,” forget 
“literature.” Dignity in books? 
There is no dignity in novels— 
there are only stories, and the 
book advertiser who sells stories 
instead of art not only increases 
his profits but also performs a real 
service to his public. 

But “literary masterpieces” are 
not the only intelligentsia products. 
I could name a suprising list vf 
such products if I only chose. 
Rather, I want to point out some 
products that might have been in 
that class if advertisers had not 
seen fit to broaden their markets 
and go after the man in the 
street. 

The Victrola. What is more 
“caviar to the general” than great 
music? Yet Victor has put the 
greatest music in the reach of 
every home. The whole Victor 
sales policy has tended toward 
stepping up the taste of the Vic- 
trola owner, toward getting the 
Paul Whiteman fan to love Wag- 
ner and Bach. The Victrola, today, 
might be an intelligentsia product, 
but instead the Victor company 
has grown to enormous size 
has become one of the greatest 
factors in musical education that 
we have witnessed in our times. 

Sterling silver. For years ster- 
ling silver, better known as “solid 
silver,” was an intelligentsia prod- 
uct. In the hinterlands it was 
rumored vaguely that the Astors 
and the Vanderbilts used nothing 
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=| A Little Lesson 
: in Logic! 
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T seems to have become the fashion 

recently among New York newspapers 
to base their claims to advertising upon 
the frequency with which they are seen in 
hotels and in subways and other transit 
lines. A few merchants, appealing to the 
transient purchaser, have been impressed. 

It requires logic, however, to arrive at 
the truth of the matter ! 

First, we have the fact: that THE 
WoRLD has 45,000 more circulation 
directly within New York City than 
The Times, its nearest standard sized 
morning competitor. 

Then, we have the paradox: that seem- 
ingly more copies of its contemporaries 
are seen being carried away from the home 
than THE WORLD. 

Which brings us to the inevitable con- 
clusion that, both of the foregoing para- 
graphs being true, the vast bulk of THE 
WORLD'S circulation, with its unques- 
tioned city supremacy, must remain at 
home, where it belongs! 

Until general stores are opened in the 
subway, the circulation swept out of the 
trains at either end of the line isn’t 
working very hard for the merchant who 
buys space! 

It’s the circulation in the home that sells 
goods! 
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but solid silver, even for breakfast. 
Interesting, but not very nourish- 
ing for the manufacturer of ster- 
ling. Today,. advertising has 
brought about a wider use of 
sterling silver back there behind 
the hills where, fifty years ago 
plated ware was a luxury and the 
morning broth was eaten out of a 
tin spoon. Silver manufacturers 
may not have tried definitely to 
bring this about, but they have 
performed the task, nevertheless. 

Automobiles. Here is an in- 
dustry built on turning caviar in- 
to beans. So successful has the 
industry been that certain viewers- 
with-alarm are already talking 
about the “automobile menace.” 

Let me mention just two ex- 
amples chosen because they are 
recent. The first is Rolls-Royce. 
For years “Rolls-Royce” has been 
synonymous with “Wealth” and a 
capital “W.” Today, the manu- 
facturers of Rolls-Royce are mak- 
ing definite efforts to reach down 
into the lower price classes, not 
by cutting price but by showing 
the economy of owning a Rolls- 
Royce. 

A few months ago, Oakland 
came out with a series of adver- 
tisements announcing big price 
cuts. A car that had been in the 
$1,200 class was dropping to the 
$1,000 class. Newspaper figures 
on Oakland production show that 
this policy has increased produc- 
tion. 

You might go on down the line, 
giving example after example of 
products that might very well be 
in the intelligentsia class but are 
today products of wide consumer 
use. 

Oh, there is merchandising snob- 
bery as well as __ intellectual 
snobbery. There are advertisers 
who prefer to keep their “Fifth 
Avenue-atmosphere” when they 
might be selling on every Main 
Street. Maybe they like it but I 
can’t see how it is particularly 
helpful to their pocketbooks. 

Yes, Mr. Bradbury, you admin- 
istered a well-placed blow on the 
head of the nail. Let’s forget 
snobbery, whether it be of the in- 
tellect or of the market. Let’s 
get out and sell products to the 
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people. Give them what they want 
by showing them why they want 
it. 


It is easy enough for a proud 
old literateur to sit in his library 
and deplore the “cheap” advertis- 
ing which is debasing his favorite 
books. But so long as writers 
write because they feel the irre- 
sistible urge to tell stories, so 
long as men read books because of 
the plot, and poetry because of 
its music, advertising that tells . 
men where they can get the best 
plots and the best music will be 
far better, both for the public 
and for the advertiser, because it 
will get readers for great books 
because they are great stories, or 
users for good products because 
they should be popular products. 


Advertise Endorsement of 


Code of Ethics 

Full-page newspaper advertising was 
recently used by a number of Miami 
business firms, endorsed a code of ad- 
vertising ethics adopted by the Miami 
Advertising Club. This code was de- 
scribed in the November 19 issue of 
Printers’ INK. 

In the advertisement, the code is 
printed in full, with the seal of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World at the top. On either side of the 
seal are the statements: “Officially Ac- 
cepted by the Advertising Club_ of 
Miami” and “Endorsed by the 
lowing Named Business Men of Miami.” 
The names of twenty-four Miami firms 
appear at the bottom of the copy. 


To Publish New Quarterly 
Magazine 

The Parade Publishing Comenaas New 
York, will publish in December, the first 
issue of The American Parade, a 
quarterly magazine devoted to literature 
and current topics. It will have a page 
size of 8% inches by 5% inches. iss 
Louise Rice is advertising manager and 
P. de S. B. Crawford is business man- 
ager. 


H. D. Slater Buys El Paso, 


Tex., “Times” 

H. D. Slater, publisher of the El 
Paso Herald, has bought the Times ot 
that city. The two papers have been 
consolidated under their present names. 


Now Grossman & Scardefield 

John S. Scardefield, who has been 
conducting a merchandising service at 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh has formed a 
partnership with Herbert Grossmai. 
The new company is known as Gross 
man & Scardefield. 
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New Orleans Merchants 
Buy Space for Results 
---«- and Get Them! 
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O one knows the pulling, paying power of The 

Times-Picayune better than the New Orleans 
merchants. On week days as well as Sundays The 
Times-Picayune is their first choice. On week days as 
well as Sundays The Times-Picayune regularly leads 
all New Orleans papers in advertising of department 
stores, foodstuffs, tobacco, toilet requisites, women’s 
wear, men’s furnishings, women’s shoes, men’s shoes 
and practically all other standard classifications of ad- 
vertising whether the appeal be directed to women 
buyers, to men buyers, or to both. 


- 


-— 


For instance, The Times-Picayune printed more week 
day advertising of women’s wear in October than the 
second and third papers combined. 


The settled judgment of New Orleans merchants de- 
serves the most thorough consideration of every manu- 
facturer now marketing or planning to market his goods 
in the South’s first city and its trading zone. 
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Most News Most Circulation Most Advertising Most Results 


Representative newspaper in “A Study ot 
81 Principal American Markets,” published 
by the 100,000 Group of American Cities. 


Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg & Noee, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Atlanta; R. J. Bidwell Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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To cover 

Greater Detroit 

right you cannot 

do a real 

job without both 
evening newspapers— 
and two 


Sunday papers— 

of which the | 
Sunday Detroit Times 
must be one— 


because 


in three years, in a new field, 
it has come from nothing to 
more than 280,000 net paid 
. circulation—which indicates 
remarkable public demand, 








doesn’t it? 








We Based Our Window Displays 
on Actual Tests 


By So Doing, We Have Cut Down Wastage Tremendously and Increased 
the Pulling Power of Our Displavs 


By Lee H. Bristol 


Advertising Manager, The Bristol-Myers Company 


HIS is an account. of a 


trip covering nearly 30,000 miles 
and of some of the things that I 
found out while making it. It took 
the better part of 1924 to cover 
that distance. The purpose of the 
trip was to investigate dealer co- 


quainted with the druggist and to 
learn, at first hand, what are the 
factors in his relations with manu- 
facturers that influence him, 
either in supporting or ignoring 
their merchandising, advertising 
and selling efforts. 


BRISTOL-MYERS WAS NOT AFRAID TO PLAN AN ALTRUISTIC DISPLAY WHICH FEATURED 
OTHER ITEMS AS WELL AS IPANA 


operation as practiced in the re- 
tail trade of the United States. 
Incidentally, I took occasion to 
study hardware, grocery, haber- 
dashery, and other retail stores. 

I was about to accept the ad- 
vertising managership of the Bris- 
tol-Myers Company. My job was 
to put Ipana tooth paste on the 
dentifrice map. In accomplishing 
this job, the co-operation and 
the support of the druggist was 
necessary. It was, therefore, 
thought wise for me to get ac- 


So I set out on the journey 
that was to take me a distance 
greater than a trip around the 
earth. The assignment turned out to 
be pleasant as well as valuable. 
It was not confined to an arbi- 
trarily made up route. Part of the 
trip was made by automobile; 
the rest of it by train. Natu- 
rally, I did not call on all the drug- 
gists in each section covered. 
did visit enough of them, how- 
ever, to make the information as- 
sembled more than a generaliz- 
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ation, The trip embraced all the 
big cities, most of the large 
towns and a fair percentage of 
the smaller places. 

So far, I have found the writ- 
ing of this article rather hard 
sledding. The reason is that I 
have been trying to avoid the too- 
frequent use of the perpendicular 
pronoun. The reader will ap- 
preciate, I am sure, that the story 
of my trip is a personal story 
and cannot very well be told 
without a liberal sprinkling of 
personal pronouns. 

In approaching a druggist, I 
found it best to cover the subject 
without reference to any one prod- 
uct. I traveled as a representative 
of a display firm. If he 
knew in what line I was especially 
interested, the information he 
would give might be prejudiced. 
I approached the proprietor in 
this way: “Dr. Smith, I am not 
selling anything. I merely want 
to get some information. I am 
particularly interested in window 
and store displays. Don’t you find 
that there is a frightful waste in 
the distribution of display ma- 
terial ?” 

As a rule, ‘the question touched 
a sore spot. Nine times out of 
ten, the retailer would answer me 
by emphasizing: “I'll say there is,” 
or its local equivalent. I would 
usually follow up that ice-breaker 
with a casual “why?” Then he 
would answer: “Simply because I 
receive vastly more of the stuff 
than I can possibly use.” 

“Well, you use some of it, 
don’t you?” I would generally 
query at this point. “How do you 
decide which to use and which to 
donate to the junk man?” 

“That’s an easy one,” would 
come the unhesitating answer. “I 
work with the manufacturers 
whose product is right. If Ihave 
window display material from 
three competing companies, I 
select the one for use that brings 
the most customers. Another 
thing: I avoid displays of articles 
on which there is naturally a slow 
turnover. I must give my windows 
to the fast selling lines,” 

“Doctor, do you actually get 
more display material than you can 
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use?” I would generally inquire 
at this point. The druggist would 
generally answer that question 
something like this: “We get too 
much poor material and not enough 
good material. We have two 
windows in this store. We aim to 
change the displays in them once 
a week. That means we could use 
104 displays annually. But we 
do not get anywhere near that 
number of good ones. As a re- 
sult, we use over and over again 
any high-class displays we get. © 
We keep them until they are so 
worn and soiled that they are no 
longer usable.” 


UNIVERSAL PRINCIPLES 


It is surprising that once an in- 
vestigator discovers a principle, 
he will find that this principle ap- 
plies universally. Druggists in 
Maine and in Missouri used al- 
most the same words. in expressing 
their opinions. Druggists in forty 
States told me they could always 
use more good displays. The 
window exhibits that create busi- 
ness in New Jersey are likely to be 
the same exhibits that the drug- 
gists of Wisconsin or California 
are finding the most profitable. 

If there happened to be a large 
advertiser. in a city’ that I was 
covering, I frequently took occas- 
ion to visit this manufacturer. In 
this manner, I checked the infor- 
mation that I was gathering with 
the experience of the advertiser. 
As a rule, the companies I called 
on were not in the drug or toilet 
goods field. When I told my 
manufacturer-hosts of the mission 
in which I was engaged, they 
sometimes asked me to be on the 
look-out for some specific piece 
of information for them. For 
instance, one hosiery manufacturer 
asked me to find out what per- 
centage of a haberdasher’s total 
business his hosiery sales would 
run. I did not make an elaborate 
attempt to get this information, 
but talks with a few dozen 
clothiers and haberdashers con- 
vinced me that the hosiery sales in 
a store of this kind should not run 
far from 5 per cent of its total 
sales. The importance of this 
information to a manufacturer is 
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Are you selling both 
Mr. and Mrs. Sprat in your 
Boston Advertising? 


Despite their differences in taste, Jack Sprat 
and his wife set a world record as consumers. 
So, too, the families of divided Boston will 
sweep the platter clean when the national 
advertiser analyzes carefully the circulation of 
Boston newspapers. 


Through metropolitan Boston winds an un- 
seen line of demarcation. It separates adjoin- 
ing homes as surely as though a wall were built 
between. 


Keepers of this boundary are the shades of 
Boston’s past. Old custom and tradition hold 
the line across which neither group would think 
to step. Even the Boston newspapers find their 
readers confined by limits beyond which they 
do not pass. 


The experienced advertiser knows that to 
reach these two distinctive groups he must use 
the papers that best cover each group. 


One of these groups you may reach through 
one or more of several Boston papers. The 
other great group—the most important and re- 
sponsive section of the Boston market from 
an advertising standpoint—you can cover only 
through the Herald-Traveler. 


Let us send you “Business Boston,” an in- 
structive booklet that explains Boston’s peculiar 
advertising situation in detail. Write for it now 
on your business stationery. 








BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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obvious. It gives him a yardstick 
with which to measure the effi- 
ciency of his retailers. A  mer- 
chant whose sale of men’s hose is 
not running up to 5 per cent is not 
getting his share of the business. 

Another thing that I tried to 
determine on this trip was whether 
or not it is necessary to buy the 
retailer’s co-operation. There is 
a school of opinion in the drug 
trade which holds that the only 
way a manufacturer can get the 
druggist’s windows is to pay for 
them either directly or with free 
goods or special rebates. In fact, 
the practice of giving free goods 
for window co-operation is a com- 
mon practice in the trade. After 
talking to many hundred drug- 
gists, however, I became convinced 
that it is not necessary to give 
the druggist any emoluments what- 
ever for the use of his windows. 
To be sure, if a druggist is offered 
something for the use of his win- 
dow space, he may accept it. It 
is also true that some of the 
chains have a fixed rental for 
their windows. But the vast ma- 


jority of good merchants in the 
drug field do not expect to be 
paid for their display space. 

Let me say here, parentheti- 


cally, that throughout this ar- 
tice I am _ referring to the 
methods and opinions of the more 
progressive class of drug _ mer- 
chants. Goodness knows that I 
encountered enough of the old- 
fashioned type of pharmacists on 
my trip, but not so many as one 
would suppose. The druggist, to- 
day, has keen competition. To 
succeed at all, he must combine 
the qualities of a good business 
man with the ideals of the con- 
scientious professional man. 

The last statement. by the way, 
explains why a good merchant is 
not anxious to sell his window 
space. Window displays are one of 
the small merchant’s best adver- 
tising mediums. Many retailers 
do not advertise in any other way. 
I do not say that they should not 
advertise in other ways. I am 
merely recording the fact that 
they do not. This being the 
case, a window is worth more to 
a merchant in selling power than 
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it is as a source of rental, whether 
this rental be in money, free goods 
or a rebate. The good merchant 
knows that he must use his win- 
dows to help sell goods. He 
has learned from experience just 
what kind of displays are the most 
effective in selling goods. He, 
therefore, uses displays of this 
kind, quite regardless of whether 
or not he receives an emolument 
from the manufacturer for using 
them. Nine times out of ten, the 
displays that he is offered payment 
for using are displays which 
would conflict with his window dis- 
play policy. In other words, these 
paid-to-use displays are likely to 
be for goods which the druggist 
does not care to push, either be- 
cause they are slow sellers, are 
not profitable, are not in season or 
are undesirable as leaders for some 
other reason. 

It is astonishing how much of” 
the advertising material the drug- 
gist receives from manufacturers 
is totally out of harmony with the 
fittings, atmosphere and character 
of the store. A retailer who has 
a fine appearing store cannot af- 
ford to use display material that is 
cheap and tawdry. Tons of ad- 
vertising material are wasted every 
year for this reason. 


INTERIOR DISPLAYS 


Somehow or other, we usually 
think of display matter in con 
nection with the retail merchant's 
show windows. It is a fact, though, 
that dealers use a lot of this mat 
ter inside their stores. They will 
often use window exhibits as ledge 
pieces or as show case trims, 
after it has been first shown in the 
window, provided, of course, the 
material is artistic enough for 


this purpose. 

here is another notion that 
my investigation exploded and 
that is that the chain drug stores” 
will not use manufacturers’ dig 
plays. Of course, I know that” 
some of them use their own die” 
plays almost entirely. But 
in these chains there is occasion 
ally an opportunity for a a 
facturer to have a display acc 
It must, obviously, be ne- 
thing exceptional. There are 2 
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Two Days — Two Papers 


ONE RATE 


For that twice-a-week New 
Orleans schedule, the Item and 
Tribune combination is made to 
order. Concentrate your appro- 
priation in the Item and Tribune 
AT ONE RATE—and double 
its effectiveness. 

Run Monday evening and 
Thursday morning or any other 
days, with a three-day interval, 
if you wish—the Item and Trib- 
une give you COMPLETE cov- 
erage morning and _ evening, 
week in and week out—at one 
cost. 

20c a line—for the LARGEST 
daily total circulation, the 
LARGEST daily city circula- 
tion, and the LARGEST car- 
rier-delivered circulation in 
New Orleans. 


IN NEW ORLEANS IT JS 
THE ITEM-TRIBUNE 
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The Toys of Grown 
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little girls grown 
bigger. The same 
natural instinct that 
makes a little girl 
rejoice in “dressing 
up” herself and her 
dollies makes the 
big girl delight in 
the same things. 
And men—consistent to the “slugs and snaik 
and puppy dogs’ tails” of their origin, are hap 
piest when they have the “grown-up toys” d 
boyhood to work with and to play with. 
To make herself and her children attractiv, 
her home livable as well as lovely—this is tk 
primary motive of woman. Hence her interet 
in the household and personal sections of tlt 
family newspaper. Also in the advertisement 
that tell what is modish, where it may be pu 
chased and at what price. 


Where is the man who does not love ti 
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hardware store or 
the electric shop? 
A saw, a hammer, a 
brace and bit — the 
last word in mascu- 
line delight! 


Merchants are prac- 
tical psychologists. 
Their prosperity is 
in direct proportion 
to the success with which they link up their 
stores with these elementary human desires. 
Look over the entire field of retail trade and 
you will find that the really successful dealers 
are the advertisers. 


In Cincinnati the leading dealers in women’s 
merchandise, gift goods, toilet articles and the 
like, as well as the merchants who sell hard- 
ware, electrical appliances, automobiles, tires 
and accessories and men’s wear place more of 
their advertising in the Times-Star than in 
any other medium. 


IMES-STAR 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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number of chains, on the other 
hand, such as the Owl stores, that 
give manufacturers splendid co- 
operation. They are always 
willing to use any suitable advertis- 
ing material that the manufac- 
turer may have to offer. However, 
it is never advisable to send ad- 
vertising helps to a chain without 
its permission. In fact, this ap- 
plies to any kind of a store. My 
ramblings have convinced me that 
sending unsolicited advertising 
material to the trade is one of 
the greatest causes of waste. 

I am presenting but a mere 
skeleton of the information gleaned 
in my countrywide investigation. 
Space does not allow me to go 
into greater detail. I have dwelt 
mostly on data secured about win- 
dow and store displays, although 
my questionings were by no 
means confined to this subject. I 
tried to learn everything that 
would help the Bristol-Myers 
Company to market Ipana tooth 
paste. Naturally, considerable at- 
tention was paid to the advertis- 
ing displays part of the research 
because in a field such as ours 
a goodly proportion of the manu- 
facturer’s appropriation is put 
into dealer helps of various sorts. 
It was my intention to put the in- 
formation to practical use as soon 
as I assumed the advertising desk 
in New York. 

This intention has since been 
carried out. While we are adver- 
tising in many ways, we have al- 
ready become extensive users of 
window displays. There are much 
larger users of display material 
than the Bristol-Myers Company, 
but we aimed to be at least as 
careful as any advertiser. The 
chief object of my investigation 
was to find a yardstick by which 
the sales value of a display could 
be measured. I did not find it. 
There is no such yardstick. Each 
advertiser must find out for him- 
self, by actual test, just what sort 
of displays will best sell his goods. 
There are certain principles which 
apply universally, but the details 
have to be worked out to fit each 
individual case. 

In getting up our displays we 
followed the test plan. We tried 
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out three different display ideas 
over a period of fifteen weeks, 
While these three displays were 
being tested, we prepared an 
altruistic window set, without 
making a test. This display is 
called altruistic because it was de- 
signed to sell other things for the 
druggist in addition to Ipana. This 
trim advertised five things—Ipana, 
sponges, wash cloths, toilet soaps 
and tooth brushes. We asked 


fifty druggists what articles they. 


would like to see included in this 
display as companions to Ipana. 
The four things mentioned above 
were the recommendations of the 
majority of the fifty merchants 
whose co-operation we sought. In 
making their selections, naturally, 
these druggists picked articles 
that’ they like to sell because they 
are profitable. Also, they accept- 
ed our suggestions that they select 
things that are not ordinarily 
advertised through the medium of 
window displays. 


IPANA SALES JUMPED 


Since the display was put into 
distribution we _ secured figures 
showing its effectiveness. In prac- 
tically every instance where this 
display was checked, we found that 
the druggist’s sale of sponges, wash 
cloths, toilet soaps and t 
brushes showed a considerable in- 
crease. And, what is, of course, 
most gratifying to us, the Ipana 
sales averaged 500 per cent im- 
crease. 

In the meantime, our three 


~ other displays were being tested. 


In our display campaign, we have 
worked on the assumption that 
our windows are our mopping-up 
crew. That is what window dis- 
plays really are. Hundreds of 
druggists told me that they so re 
gard them. The public becomes 
half sold on many well-advertised 
products. In many instances, 
though, people do not immediately 
buy the things in which they be 
come interested. They do not buy 
for many reasons. Perhaps they 
forget about their desire for the 
product or perhaps they put 

buying because they do not know 
where the thing is sold. Here is 
where the window display does 
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its duty. It arouses the interest 
that other advertising first kindled. 
It reminds people to buy something 
that they had been thinking of 
buying. It lets people know where 
they can get a_ product that 
they have seen advertised. This 
explains why the Bristol-Myers 
Company is using windows so 
extensively to back up its other 
advertising. 

Each of the three displays was 
tested in three drug stores. Each 
of the stores was of a different 
type. One is located in a city 
of 35,000 in New York; one in a 
town of 15,000 in New Jersey, and 
the other, a city of 30,000 in Con- 
necticut. Each display was radi- 
cally different. One was the type 
of display commonly used by 
dentifrice manufacturers. The 
second was whimsical in its ap- 
peal. The third display featured 
a dramatic tie-up with our per- 
iodical advertising. 

Each display was rotated, re- 
ceiving a week’s test in each of the 
three stores. We followed each 
week’s display with a week with- 
out a display, so that the effect 
of the first display would not be- 
come confused with the effect of 
the second display. 

Our procedure in making these 
tests was, after arranging for the 
window, to assemble data from the 
druggist’s Ipana invoices, cover- 
ing a long period. In this way, we 
established the average sale per 
week on Ipana in this store and 
were then in position to tell how 
much the display increased the 
sale of the product. After the 
display was installed, that we 
might secure circulation figures 
and learn the attention value of 
the displays, men were stationed 
in relays outside the windows. 
These checkers remained on duty 
from the moment the store 
opened in the morning until it 
closed at night. They clocked 
not only the number of persons 
who passed the store, but also the 
number who actually looked at the 
window. 

It is interesting to note that a 
window in which there is a hetero- 
geneous showing of merchandise 
will attract a much smaller number 
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of lookers than a window taste- 
fully trimmed with a few related 
products. Our tests indicate that 
more actual business comes from 
the simpler, easier-to-grasp win- 
dows. In the case of what we 
have termed the heterogeneous dis- 
play, attention ran as low as 4.6 
per cent, whereas in other cases it 
ran as high as 19.8 per cent. 

Our record of results for the 
three displays averaged over the 
three stores showed sales increases 
as follows: 


Display No. : 


394 per cent 
249 id “ 


“ “ “ 


These tests are made for a two- 
fold purpose: First, to determine 
the actual character of our forth- 
coming displays; second, to secure 
sales facts to use in marketing 
our displays to the drug trade. 
Figures based upon tests give us a 
form of sales ammunition hard to 
equal, 

Display No. 1 is now in produc- 
tion and will be ready for use 
the early part of 1926. No. 2 will 
be slightly altered to increase its 
production power and will follow 
No. 1. The last display will be 
thrown into the discard as too 
low in sales-producing value. 

In one store, the test proved 
that it is not an easy matter to 
switch people from one store to 
another. Our fest in one of three 
stores showed that we held our 
own one week, lost 50 per cent in 
sales the second and came back 
rather strong the third week. How- 
ever, we learned that our displays 
in the store which made the poor 
showing increased sales in neigh- 
boring stores which had always 
been better tooth paste outlets. 

An aftermath of the tests offers 
what many readers may consider 
the most remarkable fact of all— 
we maintained in two stores a 500 
per cent per week increase in sales 
for eleven weeks following the 
last display used; that is, an aver- 
age sale of 500 per cent more per 
week than we enjoyed prior to the 
test. 

We accumulated all sorts of 
figures of this kind as a result 
of the tests made in these three 
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The Government 
Speaks— 


_ InThe Country Gentleman 
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Two great Government departments pre- 
sent their plans and policies in the December 
issue of The Country Gentleman—appearing 
just as the new Congress convenes. 


Secretary of Agriculture W. M. Jardine 
writes on LAWS AND THE FARMER. 


Secretary of the Interior Hubert Work 
writes on THE END OF BLUE SKY 
RECLAMATION. 

It is significant that the two departments of 
Government that have most to do with the 
farmers of America should present their 
messages through The Country Gentleman. 


Advertisers also can most effectively present 
their messages to the farm families of America 
through the monthly Country Gentleman— 
the foremost publication for those whose 
homes, or whose interests, are in the country. 


OUNETY (jentleman 


The Modern Farm Paper 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


' INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 
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different stores. It must not be 
forgotten, that the tests were made 
with hand-made displays on which 
the art work was crude. 

I said a while back that it is 
impossible to lay down any yard- 
sticks that can be applied univer- 
sally. I want to amend _ this 
statement by saying that we did 
discover some yardsticks in our 
tests. 

The most important of them 
are that the value of a window de- 
pends upon the idea and that the 
success of a campaign is measured 
by the facts you gather through 
which you may merchandise it with 
conviction to your own sales force, 
as well as to the trade, 


Research 
Activities of Trade 
Associations 


Washington Bureau 
Printers’ INK 


of 
A Recent issued report en- 


titled: “Co-operative Industrial 
Research,” will undoubtedly at- 
tract the attention of many trade 
association executives and mem- 
bers. It was published last week 
by the Department of Manufac- 
ture of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and, accord- 
ing to the foreword, is a file of 
experiences gathered from many 
sources. 

The foreword also points out 
that research or systematic inves- 
tigation has so abolished rule of 
thumb and guesswork from indus- 
try and business that definite spe- 
cifications are now the rule. It 
mentions the heavy expense for 
laboratories and equipment which 
limits that avenue of investigation 
to a few, and states that this con- 
dition has been largely overcome by 
the co-operative movement through 
trade associations in many indus- 
tries. 

No uniform plan or method has 
been followed by the trade asso- 
ciations in their work in industrial 
investigation. The co-operative 
work has been largely a search 
after fundamentals and facts by 
a wide variety of means, to pro- 
duce practical results. Therefore, 
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this report, by outlining with more 
or less detail the research work 
of some sixty-nine trade associa- 
tions, furnishes facts of suggestive 
value to all industrial organiza- 
tions. 

The report defines industrial re- 
search, discusses its value and ap- 
plication, and lists under scientific, 
general and economic headings 
typical studies conducted by vari- 
ous trade associations. It gives, 
from the experiences reported, ex- 
cellent advice on the selection of 
subjects, the reporting of results, 
the use of data developed, the cost 
of research, the methods of financ- 
ing, continuity of work, and some 
outstanding research programs. 

As examples of what may be ac- 
complished, the report presents at 
some length the economic and 
other research achievements of the 
National Canner’s’ Association, 
American Bakers’ Association, and 
the United Typothetae of America. 
The booklet also includes a list of 
associations with the research sub- 
jects they have investigated. This 
list does not purport to be a com- 
plete register of trade associations 
engaged in research work, nor a 
full record of the actual studies 
carried out. However, it does in- 
clude the most important subjects 
handled and is made up from the 
replies of the associations to the 
inquiries of the Department of 
Manufacture. It is, undoubtedly, 
the most complete list of the kind 
yet compiled. 

As with most of its publications, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D. C, 
will send a single copy of the 
booklet, ‘Co-operative Industrial 
Research,” without charge, on re 
quest. If quantities are desired, 
arrangements can be made to Sse 
cure any number at about the cost 
of printing. 


“Five and Ten Cent 
Merchandising” Sold 


Five and Ten Cent Merchandising, 
published by the Lightner Publishing 
Corporation, Chicago, has been sold to 
the Retail Trade Publications, Int, 
Cleveland. It will be consolidated. witt 
the Variety Goods Magazine, W 

published by the latter company. 
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«Beyond the horizon” 
with Mrs. NorthCollege Hill 


NTIL a few years ago, the land along 

Hamilton Pike beyond College Hill 
was mostly woods and waving fields. It was 
then that a young couple, weary of apart- 
ment “cliff dwelling,” looked “beyond the 
horizon” and found this beauty spot. 


Here they built a home that fairly sparkles 
with smartness. And inside, Mrs. North 


THE CINCINNATI 


““Goes to the homt, 
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College Hill conducts her housekeeping just 
as smartly. She has looked “beyond the 
horizon” for every possible housekeeping 
aid; mechanical servants save her time at 
every turn. 


And she dearly needs this time. Her com- 
munity is growing rapidly, there are con- 
stantly new activities to take part in. Not 
to mention the demands of the city proper, 
with its dinners and dances, its theatres and 
concerts, its blocks of inviting shops. 





But in regard to this last—the shops—Mrs. 
North College Hill has found another way 
tosavetime. Every morning, The Enquirer 
is delivered to her home, as well as to 273 
more of the 354 residence buildings in her 
community. Over the breakfast coffee, she 
scans the columns of this paper, seeking 
“beyond the horizon” for the new, the 
stylish, the efficient. When she finds what 
she wants—which is very often—it is only a 
few minutes by bus or motor car to the store 
whose announcement she has read. 





Chances are, Mr. Advertiser, that your an- 
nouncements are among those she reads and 


heeds. If not—they should be! 


N B This advertisement is one of a series appearing 

° * asa full page in The Enquirer. Each advertise- 
ment personalizes a Cincinnati suburb by describing the type 
of woman characteristic of that suburb; in each advertisement, 
too, The Enquirer’s coverage of the district is shown. 


I. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 


ENQUIRER 


stays in the home’? 





Why Red Is Advertising’s 


Favorite Color 


It Has Become the Most Workaday Color on the Artist’s Palette 


By W. Livingston Larned 


MANUFACTURER of old- 

fashioned red flannel shirts, 
bought for the most part by work- 
ing men, was once asked why this 
color had been made the leader. 
Was it because of dyes or selling 
psychology? 

The answer was quite simple. 
At one time, the mills had turned 
out woolen shirts in seven shades. 
Red was by far the most popular 
seller. “It is not unlike what hap- 
pens at a sandwich counter,” he 
explained. “The customer will 
ask the clerk what sandwiches he 
has in stock, and the clerk will 
name over a dozen different kinds, 
whereupon, in seven cases out of 
ten, ham will be selected. Workmen 
just seemed to want red shirts. 
Red is the most pleasing color in 
the world. It puts warmth and 
heart in people. They never grow 
tired of it.” 

This statement is interesting, 
and it is certainly borne out by the 
astounding preponderance of red 
as a color for use in advertising 
and for special marks of identi- 
fication. Where but two colors 
are employed, it is said that 80 per 
per cent use bright vermillion or 
its closest approximation, a very 
warm shade of orange, which is 
almost the same thing. 

Red is the great advertising 
color. “When in doubt, use red,” 
is more than a humorous phrase. 
Red seems to have more art possi- 
bilities than any other color. When 
judiciously handled it has a way 
of suggesting a three-color job, al- 
though black is the second plate. - 

The artist finds that he can se- 
cure a remarkably wide range of 
tints and shades when given red 
and black as his working pigments. 
The pure red, undiluted, thins off 
into at least seven pleasing inter- 
mediate tones, until it is a mere 
shadow of delicate pink, and the 
same may be said of the blend of 
black and red, in their several de- 


grees, to secure a satisfactory ge. 
lection of browns. Some red and 
black jobs deceive the eye. 

lead one to believe’ that more color. 
has been used. 

Then, again, red means flesh 
tints. It means not merely a wash 
of pink over hands and face, but 
gradations of tones, red lips, pink 
and ruddy cheeks, the necessary 
glow to ears, and rich, shimmeri 
brown hair. Red is a 
color. Its practical uses are almost 
without number. Red _ suggests 
heat, light, sunshine. It is the liy- 
ing symbol of fire. It makes a 
composition tingle and glow. 

Red is a target to the eye. Pe- 
ple can’t pass it by. The red flag, 
the red lamp, signify that red 
burns its way into popular con- 
sciousness. Yet red, when not d- 
rectly associated with peril, is not 
in any sense repulsive. It is not 
a fright color merely because of 
its standardized use in this re | 
gard. On the contrary, it issuesa 
cordial invitation to the eye and 
the senses. 


A VISUAL BULL’S-EYE 


Many experiments show that 
people are unconsciously drawn to 
red. As a visual bull’s-eye it has 
no equal. It has no equal asa 
companion color to black. The 
two synchronize perfectly and sym- 
pathetically. They never 
The tiniest pin-point of color, 2 
dot of red, in a large composition, 
will immediately attract and 
your attention. 5 

The number of products using 
red as a special brand mark, a84 
distinctive and standard mark of 
identification, is really surprising 
And the list grows, day after day. 

An advertiser, accustomed to pt 
riodical pages in black and 
suddenly announced that beginming 
with the new year, two © 
would become an added attract 
of the campaign. Asked why this 
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decision was made, he responded: 
“Our competitors are not using 
color. We will steal a march on 
them. We believe it will prove a 
drawing card; it will be something 
different. The display value will 
be increased, naturally.” 

There was no feature of the 
product, of any color, which would 
seem to provide legitimate reason 
for the use of the color. The ad- 
vertising department, however, 
studied the problem until red was 
set to work consistently. Situa- 
tions were discovered which sup- 
plied the theme in every case, such 
as furnaces, going full blast, struc- 
tural iron work painted the dull 
red known to everyone, and mol- 
ten metal streaming into moulds. 

The campaigns in two colors in 
behalf of tomato soup have been 
given the true appetite appeal be- 
cause of the bright, shining red 
tomatoes, so naturally pictured, ac- 
tual size. By using green as the 
key plate, other vegetables can be 
pictured successfully, or the leaves 
of the tomatoes, growing vines, etc. 
Red, however, seems to go best 
with black. 

When Garland began advertising 
the patented heat-spreading burner 
it was the use of the spray of red 
flame that gave the pages life and 
realism. The visual suggestion of 
intense heat was there at a glance. 

The Red Star oil stove has put 
its star in color, and at the same 
time is permitted to show flame 
devices naturally, an impossibility 
with black plates only. 

An interesting example of how 
red, as a second color, can be made 
to assert its selling power, is indi- 
cated in a series of pages in farm 
magazines recently issued for Rub- 
eroid roofing. The shingles, which 
are made the subject of the cam- 
paign, are red in color. Not only 
can the shingle itself, in large size, 
be shown as it actually is, but there 
have been remarkable vistas of vil- 
lages, of farm areas, with hun- 
dreds of tiny red roofs of build- 


ings. 
When The Parker Pen Company 
gan advertising its Scarlet Tan- 
ager fountain pen, the barrel of 
which was a bright shade of red, 
the second color came to the front 
a8 an important selling force. The 
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bird with its scarlet breast was an 
attractive feature all the while. 

And red continues to catch the 
eye, to flag attention, to arrest the 
most casual vision. It is, unques- 
tionably, the most popular color in 
the world and therefore the one 
best adapted to the various needs 
of advertising. 


New Accounts for Gardner 
Advertising Agency 

The Hillsboro Beach Corporation, de 
veloper of the Boca del Fara, Fla., real 
estate development, has appointed the 
Gardner Advertising Company, New 
York, to direct its advertising account. 
Newspapers will be used for this ac- 
count. The Glorient Company, New 
York, silk dyes, also has placed its 
account with this agency. 


Outdoor Campaign for Holly- 
wood Hotels ; 


The Hotel Bureau of the Hollywood, 
Calif., Chamber of Commerce is plan- 
ning an outdoor advertising campaign 
to divert tourist traffic from Los Ange 
les to Hollywood. Poster boards on 
the highways leading into Los Angeles 
County will be used. The Los Angeles 
office of Lord & Thomas will direct this 
campaign. 


U. B. Groves, Advertising 
Manager, Nokol 


U. B. Groves, formerly advertising 
manager of the Cellucotton Products 
eeeny Chicago, and at one time with 


the Chicago office of Lord & Thomas, has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
the American Nokol Company, of that 
city, manufacturer of automatic oil 
heaters. 


Gifford Pearson Joins 
“Physical Culture” 


_ Gifford Pearson has joined the adver- 
tising staff of Physical Culture, New 
York. He will cover part of New York 
City and New York State. Mr. Pear 
son was recently with Arts and Decora- 
tion, and, at one time, he was with 
House & Garden, 


A. E. Essig, Art Director, 
L. S. Gillham Agency 


Albert C. Essig, who has been doing 
free lance work, has been appointed 
art director of the L. S. Gillham Com- 
pany, Los Angeles advertising agency. 


Appoint San Francisco Agency 

The advertising accounts of the Gen- 
eral Mortgage Company and the Gen- 
eral Pacific Corporation, both of San 


‘Francisco, have been placed with Nor- 


man F, D’Evelyn, San Francisco adver- 
tising agency. 
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If you are advertising 


no campaign in Nort 
without 


For years, the Plain Dealer has spared no expen; 
—no trouble—no ingenuity to hold the interest off 
women—to win their confidence—to inspire the 
enthusiastic support. Every day you can find # 
Fashion Editor in Cleveland stores, <i 
dress here, noting a hat there. : 

The Plain Dealer’s Food Pages are prepared ij 
Cleveland women for Cleveland women and the 
sisters in Northern Ohio. ‘This newspaper al 
maintains a free lecture service which puts its Hom 
Economics Editor at the disposal of any wometj 
organization in its territory. 

The Plain Dealen 
Electrical pages-t 
first. of the kind ev 
published by a new 
paper—are full of rd 
news of latest devict” 

\ for making houseketp 
fing easier, quicker al 
better. 

Go to a club mectig 


in Cleveland ana Northern Ohio 


J. B. WOODWARD WOODWARD & - 
110 E, 42nd St, 350 N. Mich. 
New York Fine Arts mus, be 





— 
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‘women, remember this— 
whio can be complete 
plain Dealer 


iin Cleveland and you'll 
find a Plain Dealer re- 
importer on the job. At- 
Mend a social function 
Wind some one will point 
Mout to you the Plain 
BDealer Society editor or 
gmone of her assistants. 
.meEven advice to the love- 
Born is not neglected. 


In other words, the Plain Dealer’s editorial policy 
is frankly molded to appeal to women as well as men. 
That is why 9 out of 10 home-delivered Plain 
Dealers stay in the home all day for the women 
to read. 


If your product is one that is subject to the prefer- 

ences of women (and women certainly influence 

of’ @ Most purchases these days) you can use Plain Dealer 

space with assurance beforehand that you will get 

the fullest attention and a warmth of reception. You 

cannot do the advertising job in Northern Ohio 

without the Plain Dealer. For in this teeming 
market the Plain Dealer has the BUYERS. 


Dealer 


tedium ALONE~ One Cost Will sell it 


R. J, BIDWELL CO BR. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Times Building 742 Market Street 
Los Angeles San Francisco, Cal. 








The “Jiggety Guys” Speed Knapp 
Electric’s Sales 


Humorous Advertising Characters Help Jump Sales 300 Per Cent for 
the Knapp Electric Corporation 


A* example from the campaign 
of the Knapp Electric Cor- 
poration, maker of electric toys, 
shows that humor is an excellent 
stimulator of sales when it is 
properly put to work in an adver- 
tising campaign. In the current 


campaign the company has intro- 


Yo! Ho! Ho! Boys what do you know? 
Ten little Jiggeties hustling like fun— 
Set up then they'll be done 
nS vominnton Sure, they'te only ainiature —these 
, machines—but they work like big ones,—motors humming, overhead 
wht drills, punch lathes, 











acs what you ash for What would’ 
Tou con mar owning KaarP — Knapp Electric Toys are sold at Ton, 

+ Deparement, Electrical and Hardware 

= Yow dene bee 
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HUMOROUS COPY PULLED EXCEEDINGLY WELL FOR KNAPP 


ELECTRIC 


duced an element of humor into 
its copy while in last year’s cam- 
paign the copy told its story 
“straight,” or in the customary 
way. The sales results this year 
show a 300 per cent increase over 
last year, comparing all of last 
year with a partially completed 
season for this year. The season 
will not be over until the middle 
or latter part of December. It is 
not claimed by the company that 


this very remarkable increase jp 
sales is due this one factor. Other 
things helped, as -will be pointed 
out, but the copy idea represented 
by the “Jiggety Guys” seems to 
have inspired a renewed interest 
in the Knapp line on the part of 
customers, dealers and the com- 
pany salesmen, 
The Knapp Electric 
Corporation was ¢s- 
tablished in 189— 
thirty-five years ago 
—by David W. 
Knapp. Something like 
two years ago the P. 
R. Mallory Company, 
already established in 
the field of tungsten 
and electrical _spe- 
cialty manufacture, at 
Port Chester, N. Y,, 
° acquired the business, 
reorganized the com- 
pany and erected a 
modern plant at Port 
Chester. Previous to 
this, very little adver- 
tising had been done, 
mostly small space in 
trade publications 
once a year, and prat- 
tically no advertising 
to speak of to the 
consumer. It ca 
therefore be said with 
truth that the first 
national advertising 
campaign put om by 
the company was 
conducted during the 
season of 1924-1925, a year ago, 
when, in addition to strong 
copy in the trade publications, the 
story of Knapp Electric toys was 
taken to the consumer through 2 
list of periodicals in the j 
field and class publications cover 
ing subjects in which the mechan 
cally minded boy is_ int 
This had the effect of introduc: 
ing Knapp toys to the 
market in a way that had neve 
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Measure Miami’s 
Population By 


The Miami Herald’s 


Circulation Growth 


F2BsBB2 s- 


Using the multiple of four and one-half 
persons to the family, and multiplying the | 
circulation of The Miami Herald by this © 
figure will give a good estimate of the 
growth of Miami’s population. 


To reach this rich and growing new market 
you must use the Miami Herald, because it 
covers the field more completely than any 
other newspaper in a city the size of Miami. 


Following Is the Average Monthly Dis- 
tribution of the Herald for 5 Months 


pat sie i ee es ee Se 


1925 Daily Sunday 
41,076 

46,076 

September 49,734 
October 52,935 
56,192 


\) Miami Herald 


“Florida’s Most Important Newspaper” 
FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 
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Just how far 
an advertising agent can go in 
rendering a productive service 


A common-sense analysis for 
those who advertise for profit 


br advertising agency service there are certain definite 
functions. Functions those experienced in the ways 
of advertising know. 

They mark the line between getting the greatest dollar 
return for dollar spent and the least. Between great suc- 
cess, and indifferent success or failure. 


For they mark the line between understanding and not 
understanding what an advertising agency can and can- 
not do. 

y e a a > 

Productive advertising agency service starts and ends 
with the creation of “ideas” and “plans” in relation to 
selling, copy and merchandising strategy. — 

It does not entail the execution of those plans, or the 
carrying out of their details. 

An advertising agent can develop outstanding mer- 
chandising plans. But no advertising agent can go out in 
the field and sell the goods. He is a planner of campaigns 
. .. not a word of mouth salesman. 

* * * + 


From his valuable fund of experience with many busi- 
nesses, he can advise intelligently and invaluably on ex- 
ecutive matters. But that is all. He cannot act as an execu- 
tive of a client’s affairs . . . no more than could a lawyer. 


He cannot make a fatally sick business well. He 
functions within a broad, yet rigidly limited sphere of his 
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own. No business which could not succeed without him 
can succeed because of him. 


Keep your advertising agent in that sphere. And you 
will pain winning service. For you hand relied him to do 
cals that while Urls equldaal te te, 

He can multiply the effectiveness of your advertis- 
ing by yg your product expertly to the public. 
He can, by intelli igen t co-operation, help your sales 
manager immeasurably. But cannot take charge of that 
expert's re 

- * 


Thus seasoned eamaad take the lial — 
only for what he is . . . as an expert in moulding public 
opinion favorably to their products. They limit his work 
to the preparatory work and planning directly essential 
to that end. 

In that capacity, you need him. For no manufacturer 
can be his own sounding board of public opinion. He 
must be interpreted expertly to the public. Full rewards 
cannot come without this expert note. 

. . * * 


Work that way, and you will gain the utmost. For no 
one man can be all things in one. And thinking men, 
every day, are coming more and more to that belief of 
advertising agency service and to the knowledge, that 
rightly used, experienced advertising agency service is 
indispensable to business. 

That seems simple common sense. And upon common 
sense, uncommon results in advertising rest. For the mir- 
acle of advertising is proved only by the magic it works 
when common-sense principles are app 


a 
LORD & THOMAS 


NEW YORK . * CHICAGO 
247 Park Avenue Advertising 400 North Michigan Avenue 
LOS ANGELES LONDON, ENGLAND. SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway Victoria Embankment 225 Bush Street 
—_ Lord & Thomas establishment is a compleze 


dvertising a: , self contained; collaborating with 
pn Lord & Thomas perme Wye oo vey dom 
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been done before by this company. 

The copy story, last year, was 
told without the use of humor, or 
the use of any special advertising 
character other than the boy who 
was featured in the company’s 
catalogue and most of the adver- 
tisements. This boy continues to 
be featured in this year’s campaign, 
though the thing that causes the 
campaign of 1925-1926 to set itself 
apart with peculiar distinction from 
all previous advertising that the 
company has done is the use of the 
advertising characters already re- 
ferred to, namely the “Jiggety 
Guys.” 

Since David W. Knapp started 
the business in 1890, the line of 
toys put out by the company has 
undergone - gradual evolution and 
development. The line as it stands 
this year,. to quote Mr. Knapp’s 
own words taken from his “mes- 
sage to boys” in the current cata- 
logué, pérmits boys “to own:-ac+ 
curate models of the great 
electrical machines that are today 
such an, important factor in modern 
life. Never,” he says, “in all thesé 
years have I felt so completely 
satisfied as when, I saw finished 
and set’up before mé the wonderful 
models which ate offered you this 
year, and now described in ‘ithe 
pages of this catalogue. For at 
last you can have not only motors, 
and power creating devices, but 
also accurate, beautifully made and 
reasonably priced models of the 
tools and machines which are elec- 
trically operated in the factories 
of the country.” 

The invention of the “Jiggety 
Guys” as advertising characters 
was inevitable, after one examines 
the toys, because the little motors, 
lathes, drills, presses, saws and 
transmission-lines and pulleys seem 
to demand a crowd of gnomes or 
brownies to run them. The happy 
inspiration that went the gnome 
or brownie idea one better was to 
make the advertising characters 
mechanics and machinists. Call- 
ing them “Jiggety Guys” was still 
another happy inspiration. The 
combination is ‘one that is pretty 
hard to beat because hard to get 
away from. It has everything, both 
humor and good humor, while the 
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appellation, “Jiggety Guys,” has a 
ticklish quality which appeals very 
pleasantly to the dealer’s interest 
and provokes the juvenile’s risibili- 
ties. 

Another effective feature of the 
current campaign is the use of the 
slogan, “American Industry in 
Miniature,” which is as neat a de- 
scriptive line as could have been 
devised for Knapp Electric Toys, 
It tells the whole story in four 
words. 


It is with the “Jiggety Guys,” . 


however, that this story deals, 
They have been put to work in 
every department of the present 
season’s campaign. In one con- 
sumer publication going to boys 
where a full page in.-color was 
used, the copy part of the adver- 
tisement occupied a cotripdratively 
small ‘space in the ceftt€ of the 
layout, while all of the space sur- 
rounding it is taken up .with illus- 
trations of the ““Jiggety Guys” 
wplaying with Knapp toys. 

In one of the trade publications, 
a page was used to announce the 
national consumer campaign. The 
illustration shows a pile of maga- 
zines with. two of the “Jiggeties” 
pulling down copies of the maga- 
zines. Across the whole picture is 
written the words, “National Ad- 
vertising,” in bold script, while in 
the upper left-hand corner appears 
the line, “American Industry in 
Miniature.” 

The “Jiggeties” are also featured 
in the catalogue. , 

One of the cleverest uses of the 
idea, however, is the way these 
little advertising’ characters have 
been employed upon the company’s 
illustrated letterheads, which are 
made in the customary four-page 
folder style. On page one, the 
“Jiggeties” are shown in the right 
and left margins and across the 
bottom of both page one and page 
four. The company considers the 
“Jiggety Guys” as.effective a sales 
stimulator on the dealer as they 
are an interest-arouser on the con- 
sumer. And therein lies a point 
quite frequently overlooked when 
a clever or humorous idea is de- 
vised for the consumer, namely, 
that the dealer is just as human as 
any consumer. 
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Food Clothing 
and 


SHELTER 


The experienced advertiser of 
Shelter products today realizes that 
the power of Color is no longer a 
debatable matter. 





Be one of the steadily increasing 
number who, in 1926, are taking 
advantage of the lower costs and 
greater uniformity of printing 
result available through COLOR 
INSERT PAGES in 


THE 
CLASS GROUP 


covering Better Homes—inside and out 
comprising 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


GARDEN & HOME BUILDER 


COUNTRY LIFE 


ARTS & DECORATION 


ARCHITECTURE 


Walter C. McMillan, Inc. 
565 Fifth Avenue New York 


Boston Office, 194 Boylston Street 
Travers D. Carman, Mar. 





Western Representative, Fred H. Ralsten Co. 
17th Floor Tribune Tower, Chicago 














CIRCULATN 


In all principal cities of the United States, there are “busy com 
Speaking in terms of circulation, outdoor advertising at such be 
any medium. Write for our “Twelve City Plan” in order 0™ 


550 West 57th Street Gener: 
New York City 
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MILLIONS 


he midst of teeming thousands, hour after hour and day after day. 
presents the lowest cost per thousand it is possible to buy in 
med on the newest development in this medium of advertising. 


vertisi PR Harrison & Loomis Sts. 
ws Co. Chicago, Illinois 
52 cities 
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It pays to advertise to 


Food Products and 
Grocery Specialties 


Anglo Corned Beef 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
B & M Fish Flakes 
Borden’s Milk 

Bon Ami 

Bre'r Rabbit Molasses 
Brockshire Cheese 
Campfire Marshmallows 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
Del Monte Fruits 
Dickinson's Popcorn 
Domino Sugar 
Dromedary Dates 

Gold Medal Flour 
Gorton's Sea Foods 

H P Sauce 
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the 50,000 live grocers, 
jobbers and brokers who are readers of THE 
PROGRESSIVE GROCER. Our growing list of 
advertisers includes some of the most famous 
names in the grocery field. In November are 
the following’ 


Harding Fish Products 
Highland Maple Syrup 
Indianapolis Gloves 
India Tea 

Jello 

Junket 

Knox Gelatine 

Kraft Cheese 

Maxwell House Coffee 
Mueller’s Spaghetti 
Nucoa 

Libby’s Mince Meat 
Lemco Beef Extract 
Lowell Sprayers. 
Octagon Soap Products 
Panco Soles & Heels 
Phenix Cheese 

Premier Salad Dressing 
Quaker Products 


TRADE DIVISION 


Raisin-Bran 
Reed’s Butter Scotch Patties 
Royal Baking Powder 
Seald-Sweet Oranges 

and Grapefruit 
Shotwell’s Marshmallows 
Spratt’s Puppy Cakes 
Steero Bouillon Cubes 
Tanglefoot Fly Spray 
Temptor Apple Butter 
Twin-Seam Work Gloves 
Virginia Sweet Pancake Flour 
George Washington's Coffee 
White House Coffee 
Worcester Iodized Salt 


Store Equipment 


Baker System Refrigeration 
Bowser Kerosene Outfit 
Burroughs Adding Machines 
Dayton Display Stand 
Dayton Store Machines 
Empire Store Fixtures 
Fairbanks Scales 

Ford Cars 

Gruendler Refrigerators 
Hubbard Delivery Boxes 
Hussman Freezer Counter 
Lipman Refrigerators 
McCaskey Registers 
McCray Refrigerators 
National Package Sealer 
No-Germ Display Stands 
Rotospeed Duplicator 
Sealright Paper Containers 
Sellmore Display Stand 
Thesco Refrigerators 
Toledo Scales 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 





912 Broadway, New York 
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Publishers Protest Railroad Rate 


Increase 


jecti Is Made on Grounds That It Will Lead to Increased 
— Second-Class Mail Rates 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Inx 
MOST unusual petition was 
A delivered to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission last week. 
In it, the American Publishers 
Conference vigorously protested 
against any increase in the present 
rate of railway mail pay, on the 
grounds that the increase requested 
by the railroads would have a 
tendency further to increase the 
postal rate on second-class mail. 
If granted by the Commission, 
this petition will make the Ameri- 
can Publishers Conference, with 
the Post Office Department, a de- 
fendant at the hearings before the 
Commission on the rate increases 
for which the railroads petitioned 
some time ago. 


The petition of the publishers is’ 


signed by A. C. Pearson, national 
chairman, and William I. Denning, 
counsel for the Conference, and 
bears an appendix which names as 
members the following organiza- 
tion units: 

The Agricultural Publishers As- 
sociation, Associated Business 
Papers, National Editorial Associa- 
tion, National Publishers Associa- 
tion, and Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 

Evidently, this petition is largely 
the result of the administration’s 
policy to pass along to the public 
all increases in the expense of the 
postal service, and the recent state- 
ment by the Postmaster General 
regarding the assured deficit for 
the present year. The petitioner 
states that it is a mutual and co- 
operative organization embracing 
the subsidiary associations and or- 
ganizations named of owners and 
representatives of newspapers, 
magazines and other periodicals 
circulated through the United 
States mails, which associations 
and organizations send through the 
mails approximately 50 per cent of 
the total weight of all such publi- 
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cations handled in the United 
States mails. 

According to the publishers’ pe- 
tition, numerous railroad common 
carriers have made application to 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for an examination of the 
facts and circumstances surround- 
ing the transportation of the mails 
upon their lines and services con- 
nected therewith, and have alleged 
that the rates paid by the Post 
Office Department for the: trans- 
portation of the mails and the ser- 
vice connected therewith are not 
fair and reasonable to the appli- 
cant carriers. 


PETITION DENIES RATES ARE UNDULY 
LOW 


After giving many reasons why 
the increases are likely to become 
a burden on the public and the 
publishers, and showing that they 
will be the basis of unjust and un- 
reasonable increases in the postage 
rates on publications entered with 
the Post Office Department as sec- 
ond-ckass matter, the petition denies 
the claim made by the carriers that 
the rates now received for the 
carriage of the mails are unduly 
low and fail to provide fair and 
reasonable compensation. It also 
denies, among other allegations of 
the railroads, that the cost to car- 
riers has so greatly increased that 
the rates prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission now 
fail to provide the carriers with 
fair and reasonable compensation, 
and arrives at the following con- 
clusion: 

“Wherefore, the American 
Publishers Conference prays leave 
to intervene and be treated as a 
party hereto with the right to 
have notice of and appear at the 
taking of further testimony, pro- 
duce and cross-examine witnesses, 
and be heard in person, or by coun- 
sel upon brief and at oral argu- 
ment, if oral argument is granted.” 
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Who Pays 
If Advertising Agent 
Fails? 


Henry E. Mirztar, ApvertisinG 
Los ANnGeELzEs, CALIF. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 7 

Some time ago, I believe, an article 
appeared in Printers’ Inx to the ef- 
fect that the Appellate Court of the 
United States had held that the adver- 
tiser was responsible for his agent. 

That is, as I recall it, this respon- 
sibility being that if the agency failed 
the advertiser having paid the agency 
for the advertising, the court still held 
the advertiser was liable to the pub- 
lications. This is an interesting point. 
Could you give me the reference to 
the issue in which this appeared or 
have you any data as to the responsibility 
of the advertising agency in releasing 
copy which the advertiser has ap- 
proved? nif 

I am of the opinion and wonder if 
I am correct in it, that the advertising 
agency is in point of law the agent 
for the advertiser, the latter in the 
eyes of the law being the principal and 
governed by the doctrine that a prin- 
cipal is responsible for the acts of his 
agent on his behalf. 

Henry E. Mizar, ADVERTISING, 

Henry E. MIrar. 


WE have no record of a report 
ever appearing in Printers’ 
Ink which set forth that any 
court had ever held that an adver- 
tiser was responsible for the acts 
of his advertising agent. 

Such a statement would indeed 
be a general one. In the matter of 
relationships between advertiser, 
advertising agents and publishers, 
generalizations on the law cannot 
be made. A court can only render 
a just decision on a question 
brought before it by any of these 
three parties according to the 
terms of the contract made be- 
tween them. In other words, it 
all depends upon the contract, and 
contracts vary. 

In view of these facts, it will be 
readily seen that no general answer 
can be made to the case cited by 
Mr. Millar. For the same reason, 
we cannot give definite informa- 
tion to fit any case on the re- 
sponsibility of the advertising 
agency in releasing copy which the 
advertiser has approved. 

Some time ago, Morris, Plante 
& Saxe, a law firm of New York, 
at the request of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, made a study of the legal 
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status of the advertising 
A report on that study will be 
found in Printers’ INK of 
November 22, 1923, on page 10— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Name to Be Changed to 
Cantilever Corporation 


The Morse & Burt Company, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturer of 
Cantilever shoes, has changed its name 
to the Cantilever Corporation, effective 
about December 10. . 

In announcing the change, Raymond 
P. Morse, president, said, ‘When the 
name of a product completely dominates 
the organization which produces it, 
there are several advantages in the 
factory having the same name as the 
product. 

“Few people outside the trade know 
the Morse Burt Company by name, 
because the emphasis in our advertis- 
ing has been placed on ‘The Cantilever 
Shoe.’ Over $2,000,000 has been spent 
up to date in advertising that trade- 
mark. We have purposely subdued our 
firm name in all magazines, newspapers 
and booklets.” 





Rotary Machine Account for 
Evans Associates 


The Electric Rotary Machine Com 
pany, Chicago, has appointed Evans As- 
sociates, Inc., advertising agency, of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Building papers and la 
and cleaning publications will be 


Miss E. A. Harm Advanced by 
Leslie-Judge Company . 
Miss Emma A. Harm has_been ap 
pointed business manager of Film Fun, 
published by the Leslie-Judge Company, 
New York. She has been with this com- 
pany for several years. 








Globe Sprinkler Net Earnings 
Increase 
The Globe Automatic Sprinkler Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, reports net earn 
ings of $177,450 for the nine months 
ended September 30, compared 
$106,452 in the same period of 1924. 





Appliance Account for Mon- 
treal Agency 
The Ottawa & Montreal Power Com- 
pany has appointed Advertising Si 
Limited, Montreal, to direct adver- 
tising, in the Province of Quebec, of its 
household electrical appliances. 





E. C. Barrows, recently with the 
Detroit Free Press, has joined the staff 
of Rolfe C. Spinning, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city. 
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BAKER Foon PRODUCTS COMPANY 


cooes 
SOUTH HALSTED AND FORTY-NINTH STREETS ABC FIFTH 
CABLE ADDRESS Lesers 
FR 


“BAPACO” 
SEnTLEY 


CHICAG O, U. 8. A. 


March 20, 1925. 


The Arizona Republican, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


Gentlemen := 


Your letter of March 5, with enclosures, has 
reached us, and we want to assure you that 
this is one of the nicest pieces of adver=- 
tising aqo-operation it has been our pleasure 
to see. 


The manner in which you assisted our Mr. 
Keightley in establishing brokerage and whole- 
sale connections and then backing up the ad- 
vertising with your own window display ani 
illustrated letters to the trade is co-op- 
eration we value highly. 


You have made the Phoenix market a very at- 
tractive one for us, and we trust that the 
results of this campaign will enable us to 
avail ourselves again and again of your a 
gressiveness and your enthusiasm. 







With many thanks we beg to remin 


Very truly yours, 
BAKER FOOD PRODU 





WRE:Q 





How Common Is the Common 
Language? 
The Copy Battle Still Rages 


By Maxwell Droke 


CALL to mind the classic re- 

mark of the ‘elder Absolute to 
Mrs. Malaprop: “Madam, I can- 
not well argue with you, since 
your every third word is on my 
side of the case.” 

Charles S. Knapp, in the Octo- 
ber 22 issue of Printers’ INK, in 
an article entitled: “Why Pick on 
the Poor Copy Writer ?’* presents 
a colorful essay in defense of 
colorless words. 

Says Mr. Knapp: “For the com- 
mon people who compose the bulk 
of our readers, the common lan- 
guage is the surest vehicle of per- 
suasion.” 

And from a distant pew I lead 
the “Amen” chorus. 

But just how common is the 
common language? Must we nec- 
essarily restrict it to the well-worn 
words that mundane mortals re- 
peat half-a-hundred times each 
day? 

I interpret that term “the com- 
mon language” to mean any word 
within the ken of persons suf- 
ficiently intelligent to appreciate 
the reading matter that nestles in 
cloistered columns alongside our 
advertising display. 

We assume that a general peri- 
odical is purchased for the articles 
and stories it contains. This text 
matter must, of necessity, be 
couched in the common language 
—that is to say, a language within 
the comprehension of a common 
people—or the periodical will not 
long maintain mass circulation. 
But does this mean that writers of 
fact and fiction are restricted to a 
vocabulary of threadbare words? 
You will find your answer on the 
first text page of any more-than- 
a-million-circulation periodical you 


*Other articles on this copy discussion 
will be found in the following numbers: 
r 29, page 116. 
November 19, page 17. 
November 26, page 89. 
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happen to pick up at a news 
stand. 

I see no logical reason why we 
should set one standard for our . 
text pages and a distinctly differ- 
ent standard for advertising copy, 
Why shouldn’t the vendor of soap 
or succotash vie with the author 
of best sellers to make his story 
colorful and appealing? 

I do not countenance fine writ- 
ing—wild outbursts of wind-swept 
words. There is no place in our 
advertising columns for empty, 
meaningless phrases. Nor in the 
text pages, either, for that matter, 
But sparkling similes and apt ex- 
pressions are as warmly welcomed 
in advertising as they are in story 
or article. This is proved by so 
many conspicuously — successful 
campaigns that one becomes dizzy 
trying to keep the count. 

No, I cannot agree with Mr. 
Knapp in his keynote declaration 
in which he says: “Since they 
(the elusive readers) are not seek- 
ing us, but we soliciting their at- 
tention, we must address them in 
the words they use most frequent- 
ly.” 

That is precisely what we must 
not do. 

No one is greatly interested in 
the man who acts, talks and thinks 
exactly like a thousand other 
every-day mortals. It is the rare 
individual—the person with per- 
sonality — who breaks into the 
headlines and has cigars named 
after him. 


BE DIFFERENT 


Advertising copy, to attract at- 
tention, must be different. Note 
did not say “sensational” or “bi- 
zarre.” : 

This is frankly a plea for “dif- 
ferent” words—colorful words— 
words that glitter and gleam m 
the spotlight of space. 

We are agreed, I am sure, that 
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There is a way 


Do you know that there is 
a way of telling a story of 
fascinating interest about 
your product? A story that 
will be read and re-read many 
times over in those families 
whose interest you so much 
desire to reach? 





True, such work does require 
the most unusual form of 
creative ability, —yet that is 
what we offer to you, now. 


Write or telephone us for 
samples and further details. 





Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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uto Show 


—opens Saturday, January 234d, 
in the Metropolitan Edition of 
the Cleveland Press. 


The fifteenth annual exposition of the 
Cleveland Automobile Manufacturers and 
Dealers Association, to be held at Public 
Hall, January 23 to 30, opens in The Cleve- 
land Press Automobile Edition, Saturday, 
January 23rd. Cleveland people will get 
their First and their COMPLETE news of 
new models and methods in the automobile 
world from this great edition. 


Your advertisement in this number will be as 
diligently studied, as carefully read as any and 
every line of news matter that we publish. 


Never before has The Press been so well 
equipped to sell automobiles for you. A 
gain of more than 17,000 circulation since 
last year, 55,000 more Cleveland 
circulation than any other 
newspaper, more circulation 
than any other daily news- 
paper in the State of Ohio, and 
Cleveland’s lowest advertising 
cost, PROVE the fact that The 
Press is your First Advertising 
Buy in Cleveland. 


land Pre 












IED NEWSPAPERS, INC., 
{10 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
HSCO, SEATTLE, LOS ANGELES 
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words, to fulfill their province, 
should paint mental pictures. 
Chosen with thonghtful care and 
applied with the brush of under- 
standing, they leave a vivid im- 
pression on the canvas of the 
mind. A word that registers no 
impression is colorless, and it can 
have no part in the making of our 
mental picture. If, perchance, too 
many of these commonplace color- 
less words creep into the text, our 
copy is weakened. And the reader 
will have no pleasure in it. 

I am happy that Mr. Knapp has 
used Lincoln’s words as an exam- 
ple of homely commonness. This 
gives me a splendid chance to 
prove my point. The charm of 
Lincoln’s style lies in the uncom- 
mon way in which he used the 
common language. Let’s take the 
Gettysburg address. From the 
very first word it is a rare instance 
of colorful copy. Consider such 
expressions as “Four score ‘and 
seven years ago:” “conceived in 
liberty ;” “we are met on a great 
battle-field ;” “the world will little 
note;” “the last full measure of 
devotion.” 

These words are well within the 
comprehension of any adult person 
of more than moron intelligence. 
But several of them are infre- 
quently encountered in casual con- 
versation. Admittedly, they are 
not threadbare words. And they 
are phrased in a manner to jolt 
the adherents of conventional 
copy. Yet these sentences man- 
aged, somehow, to find a harbor 
in the hearts of the common 
people. 

“Advertising copy,” declares Mr. 
Knapp, “is the Cinderella of writ- 
ing.” True words, indeed—but 


mark you well that Cinderella did- 


not capture the Prince until she 
went forth to the ball arrayed in 
a colorful costume! 


Fisher Body Net Income Has 


Large Increase 

The Fisher Body Corporation, Detroit, 
and subsidiaries, report net income of 
$8,238,400, after charges, for the quarter 
ended October 31. This compares with 
$5,207,005 in the preceding quarter and 
$3,178,199 in the corresponding period 
last year. Net income for the six months 
ended October 31, amounted to $13,445,- 
pS against $4,874,369 for that part of 
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Toledo ““News-Bee” Appoints 
James F. Pollock 


James F. Pollock has been appointed 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Toledo News-Bee, succeeding William K. 
Stewart. This change becomes effective 
December 14. 

Mr. Pollock has been associated with 
the Scripps-Howard newspaper organiza- 
tion for more than seventeen years in 
executive capacities, most recently as 
director of sales of Allied Newspapers, 
Inc., which is the national advertising 
representative of the Scripps-Howard list. 

As assistant to the president of what - 
was then known as the Scripps-McRae 
group, Mr. Pollock aided in establishing 
the Washington Daily News. He also was 
at one time advertising manager of the 
Cleveland Press and, early in his career, 
was engaged in working for the Toledo 
News-Bee, to which he now returns. 


New Accounts for Hicks 
Agency 


Jomark, Inc., dress manufacturer, and 
i: Heit & Sons, Inc., women’s coats, 
oth of New York, have placed their 
advertising accounts with the Hicks Ad- 
vertising Agency, also of New York. 

Dorothy Junior Frocks, New York, 
and the Burndept Wireless Corpora- 
tion of America, of that city, also have 
appointed the Hicks agency to direct 
their advertising. The Burndept com- 
pany manufactures the Ethovox radio 
receiver in England. 


Registers “Slate, Consider Its 
Uses” 


NaTIONAL State AsSsoctaTion 
HILADELPHIA 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Kindly register our slogan as at the 
bottom of this letterhead, “Slate, Con- 
sider Its Uses,” which we have been 
using ever since we started advertising, 
shortly after the organization of this 
body in 1922, 

NaTIonaL State Association, 
W. S. Hays, 


Secretary. 


E. G. Pratt with Corman 
Agency 

Elon G. Pratt, recently with the 
New York office of Lord & Thomas, has 
joined The Corman Company, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, of that city. He was 
formerly vice-president of the Modem 
Eloquence Company. 


Merger of Montreal Concerts 


The Taylor Stoker Company Ltd. of 
Canada, and the Cleaton Co 
—- Ltd., osiee Kr noose, See e 
mer, with the late gineering 
Companies Ltd,, Montreal. F. S. B 
Howard is president, R. E. 7 
vice-president and secretary and C, L 
Cushmore, treasurer. 
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DOBBS HATS 


Tuk ADVANCE STYEE- BREEZE FORLACTLMN ts THK DOBBS BROMPTON, 

\ WONDERFULLY LIGHT WRIGHT, SOFT HAT FASHIONED IN THE SHAPE 

THAT WILL DE FAVORED BY WELL DRESSED AMERICAN MEN. BCT SO 

MELLOW IN TEXTURE As PO LEND (Tsai? TO THE WHIM OF THE WEARER, 
~ DOBBS && Co ~ 618.620.0241 Difth Adenue ~ NEw Yorks — 
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Five ry-issue Wve rtisers in Van uty fa ir 


Good taste—natural or acquired—and the abil- 
ity to gratify it, are characteristic of the readers 
of Vanity Fair. In the case of its men readers, 
their good taste in the matter of clothes has been 
so noteworthy that “the well-dressed man” and 
“the Vanity Fair type of man” have become 
synonymous. 


BaaRCekS 


Dobbs has cashed in on this interest by using full 
page advertisements in the past forty-six con- 
secutive issues of Vanity Fair. 
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The Farm Journal : 


Has 


Always Been a Monthly ¢ 


Always Maintained a Low } ; 
Subscription Price | “ 


Always Sold Multiple 
Subscriptions 


Always Been Brief 


Always Had a Small Page Ic 


The far 


first in the 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BOSTON 











e 


ATLAMS CHICAG( 
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At its inception, in 1877, The Farm Journal estab- 
lished five principles upon which to win its posi- 
tion as ‘first in the farm field.’ 


They were (1) Monthly Issues, because that is the 
ideal frequency of issue for a general farm paper, 
and it gives the advertiser a longer period of influ- 
ence per insertion; (2) Low Subscription Price, 
because a minimized sales resistance permits a 
circulation predicated primarily onthe publication’s 
vision, faithfulness and content; (3) Multiple Sub- 
scriptions, because they permit a low subscription 
price, and make possible almost ideal sales units; 
(4) Brevity, because the worthwhile farmer is the 
busy farmer, and the busy farmer prefers brevity; 
(5) Small Page, because the 450-line page is con- 
venient for the reader, and affords the advertiser 
lower page rates and greater visibility for less than 


page units. 


In the past, these five principles have been mighty 
factors in the remarkable success of The Farm 
Journal. Today, they continue as vital factors in 
The Farm Journal’s constant growth. And, in an 
effort to match the success and growth of The Farm 
Journal, other general farm papers have adopted 
some or all of these principles. 


Journal, 


= CHICAGO SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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Advertising 
may either 
be valid or 
a valentine. 
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The Producer as a Retailer 


If Maker’s Competition Is Square, Dealer Can Be Helped Rather 
Than 


Tue TempLin-Braptey ComMPANY 
SEEDSMEN AND NURSERYMEN 
eemeah, Sa 

Editor o NTERS’ INK: 

The * her has been a reader of 
Printers’ INK for several years, and 
of Printers’ Ink MonTHty since it 
was started. Therefore, I am_ taking 
the liberty of asking you for informa- 
tion on the ae subject. 5 

What experiences have others had in 
attempting to sell both wholesale and 
retail in the same locality? Our own 
particular problem refers to the selling 
of lawn seed. We have built up quite 
a retail demand for this in Cleveland, 
and are also selling quite large quantities 
to dealers. — j 3 

Thinking it may avoid trouble in 
future years, we would appreciate your 
telling us what experiences manufac- 
turers have had along this same line. 

Tue Tempitn-Brapitey Co. 
P. C.. Pratt. 


E can see no reason why a 

firm situated as is the Tem- 
plin-Bradley Company should not 
have retail stores if the circum- 
stances are such that they seem to 
be advisable. 

This company in its retail store 
at Cleveland sells a general line 
of seeds, bulbs and nursery stock. 
Through advertising, both news- 
paper and direct mail, it has built 
up a general demand for its lawn 
seed. To take care of this widened 
outlet, during the last couple of 
years it has been selling the lawn 
seed to retail hardware stores, all 
the while, of course, continuing to 
handle it in its own retail estab- 
lishment. 

The hardware stores are com- 
plaining against the company’s 
competition which they regard as 
unfair. It is their contention that 
a producer or distributor should 
confine himself either to wholesale 
or retail and not attempt to mix 
the two. Theoretically they are 
right. But in actual practice the 
thing often works out the other 


way. 

The Templin-Bradley Company 
might cater to the hardware deal- 
ers to the extent of refusing to 
handle the lawn seed in its retail 
store. But in so doing it would 
be working an injury upon itself 
and would be conferring little or 
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Hurt 


no benefit on the hardware men. 
People who visit the company’s 
store to make other purchases have 
a right to expect to buy lawn seed 
there also — especially since it is 
advertised under the company’s 
brand name. 

There are two main considera- 
tions that should govern any rul- 
ing upon questions such as these. 

The first is that the more dealers 
that are handling a product the 
greater its outlet will become. And 
there are manufacturers who be- 
lieve that it makes no essential dif- 
ference who owns the stores. 
Printers’ INK has_ frequently 
referred to a remark made by the 
late F. W. Woolworth to the gen- 
eral effect that in opening a new 
store in a town he always tried 
to get as near as possible to the 
largest department store. And 
many an independent variety re- 
tailer has attained success by open- 
ing a store next door to Wool- 
worth’s. Two stores or three 
stores fighting for business usually 
stir up enough additional trade to 
enable each to make more profit 
than it could gain by itself—or at 
least as much. 

The other consideration is that 
the producer often finds that if he 
depends entirely upon distribution 
through retail stores and does not 
himself sell that way he gets only 
a small part of the business he 
has a right to expect. 

If a producer finds that he is 
not selling merchandise enough 
through retailers he has a perfect 
right to go into the retail business 
himself. His retail customers may 
not like it but if the producer’s com- 
petition is ‘on the square and there 
is a real demand for the mer- 
chandise, the dealer is not going to 
allow his pique to deprive him of 
the profits that can be his through 
handling the goods. His grievance 
is largely imaginary anyway. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, of Kansas City, is one of 
the greatest manufacturers 
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wholesalers of lumber in the coun- 
try. Yet it has a huge chain of 
retail lumber yards throughout the 
Central West. It is an active 
competitor of many of its retail 
customers. Yet it keeps their 
friendship because it gives no ad- 
vantages to its own yards. If one 
of the competing yards is the first 
in that town to ask for certain 
selling helps it gets them for its 
exclusive use. The Long-Bell yard 
receives no inside price concessions. 
The retail competition is open and 
honest. 

Marshall Field & Company own 
and operate two great Chicago de- 
partment stores, one under the 
name of the Davis Company. Yet 
Marshall Field has the largest 
wholesale dry goods business in the 
town, supplying hundreds of Chi- 
cago stores. The next biggest re- 
tail business in Chicago is that 
of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Com- 
pany, which also operates a whole- 
sale house in the same city with 
an annual outlet of around $100,- 


It is safe to say that if these two 


firms were to close their retail 
stores they would not sell a single 
dollar’s worth of additional busi- 
ness to their present customers as a 
result. 

Whether the manufacturer de- 
pending upon retail trade can safely 
and properly operate a_ retail 
business is something that has to 
be determined wholly by circum- 
stances and the nature of his prod- 
uct. If Procter & Gamble were to 
start a chain of Ivory Soap retail 
stores the general retailer might 
have a right to complain. But even 
at that if the manufacturer did 
not attempt to undersell the retailer 
the latter would not be hurt. The 
chances are he would be helped. 
A greater demand for Ivory Soap 
would be stirred up and the user 
would just as soon buy it from one 
as another.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Goodyear Advertises New 
Non-Skid Chain 


Business-paper advertising is being 
used by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio, to introduce a 
new type of non-skid chain, which it 
is manufacturing. The new chain is 
made of cross links of Goodyear rubber. 
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Union Carbide & Carbon 


Elections 


_William F. Barrett, who has ben 
vice-president of the Prest-O-Lite Com. 
pany, Inc., and the Linde Air Products 
Company, both of which are subsid. 
iaries of the Union Carbide & 
Corporation, New York, has beeg 
elected president of these companies, 
M Carney, who had been president 
of the Prest-O-Lite Company, is now 
chairman of the board and G. W. 

who was president of the Linde com. 
pany, has been made chairman of the 
board of that company. 

_Ralph R. Browning has been elected ~ 
vice-president_in charge of acetylene 
sales of the Prest-O-Lite Company, To- 
gether with J. A. Rafferty he has also 
been made vice-president of the Linde 
company. Mr. Browning is in charge 
of sales and Mr. Rafferty is in charge 
of pone manufacturing and re 
search, 


John B. Coyne, President, 
H. W. Williams Company 


John B. Coyne is president of a new 
company which has acquired the H. W. 
Williams Company, Inc., New York, 
photo-engraving. Robert J. Moloney is 
vice-president, and George C. a 
secretary and treasurer. Mr. Co: 
been with the Stockinger Photo- ve 
ing and Printing Company. Mr. Mo 
loney was formerly with the Beck En- 
graving Company, and Mr. Prager has 
been with the Aetna Engraving Com 
for the last two years. All of these 
companies are at New York. 


Changes in Honolulu Agency 


Charles R. Frazier has withdrawn 
from active management of the Charles 
R. Frazier Company, Honolulu adver- 
tising agency, in order to become gen- 
eral manager of Town and Country 
Homes, Ltd., and an officer of the 
Trent Trust Company, both of Hono 
lulu. He will remain president of the 
agency, but the actual management will 
be in the hands of Floyd E. 
as business manager and George Mellen 
as production manager. 


“Toronto Agencies Consolidate 


The Malton-Brotherton Company Lim- 
ited, Toronto, Ont., has been consoli- 
dated with Smith, Denne & Moore 
Limited, advertising agency of_ that 
city. A. R. Malton and H. A 
Arbuthnot of the Malton-Brotherton 
company have joined the staff of the 
Smith, Denne & Moore agency. 


Appoint S. C. Theis Company ; 


The Hot Springs, Ark. New Era 
has appointed the S. C. Theis Com 
pany, publishers’ representative, a8 0% 
tional representative. A new pores the 
Times, has been started at Porte, 
Ind., which also has appointed the Theis 


company as its representative. 
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Make a mental note to get 
Scribner’s at the next news- 
stand you pass, and ask to have 
a copy saved for you regularly 


cribner’ 


Magazine—Illustrated—Now on the Stands 


Stuart P. Sherman 
Burned on Every 
College Campus @ 


His crime is in the 
Christmas Scribner’s 
Magazine. 


At least that’s what the 
New York Herald 
Tribune says. 


“Ordinary professors,” 
says he, “are overpaid, 
..- 1 am acquainted 
with no more essen- 
tially sluggish, improvi- 
dent, resourceless, 
unambitious, and time- 
wasting creatures.” 


Stuart Sherman’s bril- 


liant “An Interview 
with a Newcomer in 
New York” is one of 
twenty great features in 
the Christmas Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine. 


The beginning of 
Galsworthy’snewnovel 
“The Silver Spoon”; 
five short stories; crisp 
and spicy essays; rich 
and amusing illustra- 
tions—all these make 
the Christmas Scrib- 
ner’s the magazine of 
the season. 





If ever you are looking for an unusual gift for some of the 

family, or (whisper) for a client, call or write, Virginia Walton, 

Editor, Scribner’s Fifth Avenue Section — 7880 Murray Hill — 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


i) ONE OF THE QUALITY GROUP 
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Successful Farming gives advertisers coverage in 
proportion to the importance of general farming 
throughout the Nation— 


More than a million copies monthly to real 
farmers—heavily concentrated in the “Heart 
States," which lead in nearly everything—where 
soil, climate and living conditions are similar, 
insuring 100% editorial service. 


The backbone of most suc- 
cessful advertising cam- 
paigns to the farm field for 
23 years. 


THE MEREDITH PUBLICATIONS 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING - THE DAIRY FARMER 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
F. O. BOHEN, The Meredith Publications 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 


SUCCESSFIL 








Chicago Office: New York Office: . Louis Office: 
123 W. Madison St. 270 Madison Ave. ie 8: Trust Bldg. 1 Ba 
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ithe farmer's dollars and cents 
make advertising pay’’ 


Successful Farming is edited for and sold to the 
general farmer in the great food-producing part 
of the country. Each article and editorial 
feature must pass the test of practical helpful- 
ness to the farmers. 


Just how to produce and market a good hog 
and just how to lay a cement floor is of prac- 
tical value to the farmer, though not of much 
interest to the city man. 


While purely inspirational farm stories interest 
both the farmer and city man, they contain 
little real dollars’ and cents’ value to the farmer. 


Successful Farming readers get their “inspi- 
ration” through stories of how others succeed. 
That is why it is frequently ‘“‘too practical” for 
the city man. 


It is the farmer's increased dollars and cents that 
make advertising in Successful Farming pay. 








** There’s a Difference in Farm Papers”’ 


: © 
City Office: Minneapolis Office: Western Office: 
ig. nd Bank Bidg. Palace Bldg. Sharon Bldg., San Francisco 
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St. Paul Dispatch 
St. Paul Pioneer Press 


The circulation of 
these newspapers for 
the period ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1925 is the 
HIGHEST of any similar 
six months average in 
their history. For example: 























Combined Total| Sunday Pioneer 

Six Months Ending— Net Paid Morn- ress 
Ing and Evening | Total Net Paid 
September 30, 1916 128,572 67,917 
1917 142,587 76,474 
> 1918 148,644 84,069 
** 1919 132,111 81,156 
»» 1920 137,653)110,285 
a »» 1921 146,008,125,778 
i »? 1922 157,950);124,992 
“— »» 1923 155,164)138,974 
»» 1924 144,9661140,657 
September 90, 1995 158,800);144, 473 








The LEADERSHIP of 
these newspapers is be- 
coming... GREATER 
THAN EVER. © ‘ 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc., NEW YORK 
Chicago Detroit San Francisco . 











Amputate Those Useless Phrases 


Two More Expressions Which Ought to Be Eliminated from 


Dealer Literature 


By Amos Bradbury 


MAN I know received a let- 

ter, some time ago, with the 
unusual salutation : “Long Suffer- 
ing Sir:” 

It was an accurate description, 
in my opinion, of many dealers 
who receive letters from manufac- 
turers. Too many letters are still 
full of the old insincere phrases* 
which have for so long afflicted 
general correspondence. Stereo- 
typed bunk, which exists purely 
because of lazinesss and long 
habit, takes up space that should 
contain simple, dignified and sin- 
cere words, and impairs the sell- 
ing value of all letters. 

If a man were talking to a 
customer about a carload shipment 
he might say: “I’m sorry, Mr. 
Davis; we shipped that order on 
the 29th of last month. We are 
checking it up now. If it comes 
in today let me know.” 

When he calls the stenographer 
over he is too likely to say: “Your 
esteemed favor of the 2nd inst. 
duly received and in reply beg to 
advise we duly transmitted, etc.” 

In form letters to dealers, the 
same note of high-sounding insin- 
cerity is found far.too often for 
the good-will of the dealer and 
the smooth conduct of business 
between sane human beings. “We 
would appreciate receiving your 
early reply,”’ “Beg to advise,” 
“This is to inform you,” “We are 
in a position to make most liberal 
arrangements,” and a whole lot of 
others sound too stilted. One of 
them, “This is to inform you” 
starts off like a six-months’ sen- 
tence to jail. 





“Articles on other phases of the same 
subject that have appeared recently in 
Printers’ Ink are 

“Tt — Itself, * October 29, 1925, 


a a Random,” October 15, 
“Now, Dear Bradbury—,” Octo- 
ber 1, "sa page 19. 


“No bligation on _ Part,” 


September 10, 1925, page 





Before me, as I write, are two 
other expressions sent in as exam- 
ples of useless phrases which 
might be amputated with advan- 
tage. The first appears in a form 
letter received recently by a drug- 
gist. “Some time ago I wrote you 
several letters. We were rather 
surprised not hearing from you.” 

That reminds me of a yarn, 
Noah Webster, the old _ story 
goes, was discovered by his wife 
in the act of kissing a pretty maid. 
“I am surprised, Noah,” said his 
wife. “No, my dear,” Noah re- 
plied. “I am surprised. You are 
astonished.” 

However, the jump from singu- 
lar to plural and the wrong use 
of the word “surprised” are not 
so bad as the nerve of the company. 

How dare a big company ex- 
press astonishment because a pros- 
pect hasn’t answered three poorly 
filled-in form letters? “We would 
welcome,” the company says later, 
“the opportunity to show you how 
good our service is.” I don’t think 
it will get the opportunity. The 
useless phrase about its surprise, 
astonishment and consternation at 
not hearing from évery prospect 
to whom the letter was sent, an- 
noyed many of them. Why 
shouldn’t it? It is nervy and pre- 
sumptuous as well as useless. 

Then, here is a letter sent to me, 


‘since I started on the war-path 


against useless phrases, by a re- 
tailer who sells trunks. The let- 
ter starts off: 

“As a —— dealer, we feel you 
ought to have samples of our —— 
on your floor, so as to have them 
on hand to meet the demand from 
our advertising.” 

Then the company tells the 
dealer something even more direct. 
It says: 

“You cannot afford to do with- 
out these new size trunks.” 

It makes no difference that for 
many years this storekeeper has 
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sold merchandise, taken his family 
out for picnics on summer eve- 
nings, sent his oldest boy to college, 
and saved enough to buy a home 
and several bonds. Not at all. 
There is the bald, frank statement 
from a big manufacturer that he 
can’t afford to do without a new 
size. The company does weaken 
a little toward the close of the 
letter, however. It says then: 

“We hope you can see your way 
clear to order a few samples for 
December business.” 

That is a concession to the 
dealer’s judgment, but in some 
cases at least, it wasn’t enough to 
take away the sting concerning 
the new model’s effect upon his 
finances. 

Scores of letters come in daily 
to the retailer’s store from the 
offices of i manufacturers. 
One has to look carefully and long 
to discover even a few which have 
that spirit of honest sincerity and 
friendliness which wins good-will. 
Some of them sound as though 
they had been written by the of- 
fice boy in his spare moments, but 
all of them bear the company 
mame. Some are even signed by 
an officer of the company “per” 
somebody else. 

It seems too bad that some ex- 
ecutive who would rush for the 
blue pencil if poor English, use- 
less words and insincere phrases 
were used by a copy writer in 
preparing copy for a publication, 
will allow horrible examples of 
letters to go out to dealers. It 
is one of the few things I view 
with alarm. 


Robert Wolfers with 
McGraw-Hill 


Robert Wolfers, formerly with “The 
Automobile Trade Directory” and the 
“Chilton Automobile Directory,” _has 
joined the McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., 

ew York. He is in charge of direc- 
tories, lists and the direct-mail depart- 
ment. 


Lon R. Smith Joins Homer 


McKee Agency 
Lon R. Smith has become associated 
with The Homer McKee Company, Inc., 
Indianapolis advertising agency. He was 
formerly president and general manager 
of The Columbia Motors Company, De- 
troit. 
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C. W. Wanger Heads Phila- 
delphia Sales Managers 


Cc. W. Wenger, of the Wanger 
Manufacturing omens was elected 

resident of the Philadelphia Sales 

anagers Association at a_ recent 
meeting. Thomas B. McCabe, Scott 
Paper Company, was chosen _vice-pres- 
ident; J. LeRoy Smith, W. B. Saund- 
ers Compan , treasurer, and Howard 
G. Ford, of Wm. H. Hoedt, illustrators, 
secretary. 

The executive committee includes the 
following: C. Burgess Taylor, W. R. 
McLain; L. I. McIlhenney; Herbert W. 
Hess; William M. Zintl; V. W. Colla 
more and William S. Thomas. 

The entire senior class in salesman- 
ship and merchandising of the Whar- 
ton School attended the meeting. From 
the class were selected students who 
pretended to apply to two different 
types of sales managers for positions. 

e object of the tests was to learn 
what could be expected from a college 
student applying for a position and 
also the methods of different sales man- 
agers in employing salesmen. 





Paul Patterson to Address 
Newspaper Institute 


Paul Patterson, president of the 
Baltimore Sun and Evening Sun will 
speak on January 14 at the Newspa 
Institute, to be held at Chapel Hill, 

C., under the auspices of the North 
Carolina Press Association and 
University of North Carolina. Ole 
Buck, field agent of the Press Associa- 
tion of Nebraska, will also speak. Mr. 
Patterson will represent metropolitan 
journalism and Mr. Buck the country 
weekly. The Institute will continue 
three days. 


W. F. Shannon Joins Tuttle- 
Scott Stores 


Westford F. Shannon has been ap- 
pointed district advertising manager of 
the Tuttle-Scott Stores, Inc., with head- 
quarters at Kansas City, Mo. He also is 
in charge of twelve of the company’s 
stores in the Southwest district. He 
was formerly with the Rinks Cloak 
House, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Radio Account for M. Spivak 
Agency 

The MacLaren Manuioetuieg. Com- 
pany, New York, maker of Domin- 
Aire radio sets, has appointed M. 
Spivak, advertising agency of that city, 
to direct its advertising. Newspapers 
and business papers will be used. 


J. L. Miller with Associated 


Rex Spray Companies 
James L. Miller, of Kansas City, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of the Associated Rex Spray Com 
panies. He formerly was sales man- 
ager of the Kansas City Rex Spray 
ompany. 
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Signs of Courtship 


__ up enamel signs with a Twentieth Century 
Courtship doesn’t call for any stretch of the 
imagination. Signs lead the swain to his confection- 
ery offering with unerring accuracy. 

Apollo Chocolates tell the courtship story with 
Balto Porcelain Enamel signs of unusual attention 
value. You will see them on high class stores the 
country over—their quality in keeping with the 
fine candies they advertise. 

Balto signs get out of the rut of the prosaic. 
They tell a story, in words or pictures. Added to 
this is their unescapable brilliancy and permanency, 
putting them in a class by themselves. Our New 
York or Baltimore office will give you the complete 
story if you ask for it. Why not today? 


THE 


BALTIMORE ENAMEL 
ann NOVELTY COMPANY 


Permanent Advertising Signs 


MT. WINANS NEW YORK 











200 FIFTH AVENUE 
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All Year-Round Value- 


An advertisement in the Yearbook of 
Industry—the Annual Number of Iron 
Trade Review—will be used and re- 
ferred to every month throughout the 
year. Write for details. 








On the Executive’s Five Foot Shelf 


IRON=-T RADE 


Cleveland 


Member 


A.B.C and A.B. P. 
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THE ERICKSON COMPANY 
Advertising 





381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 


If you want to know about our work, 
watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES . 
WELLSWORTH OPTICAL PRODUCTS 
TARVIA 
DUZ 
WALLACE SILVER 
HAVOLINE OIL 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
SILVER KING GINGER ALE 
ORPHOS TOOTH PASTE 
BONDED FLOORS 
NEW-SKIN 


ee at ee a ee ee 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you. 








Member of the American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member of the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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How Much Sales Data Does a 
Salesman Need P 


A Sales Data Book That Helps Close the Sale 


By Roland Cole 


HE sales manager of a large 

Pittsburgh company is a stick- 
ler for bare-handed selling. His 
theory, born of his own experience 
first as a salesman of gray iron 
castings, and later as a salesman 
of sheet steel, is that orders are 
seared by raw determination and 
heavy pressure. Of course, he is 
right so far as the case goes for 
himself and salesmen of his own 
temperament. 

The story is told that a cub 
salesman converted him one day to 
a different point of view. It hap- 
pened this way: The cub was 
sent out to see a prospect. He 
came back to report. 

“Well, did you sell him?” asked 
the sales manager. 

“No,” said the cub, “he’s going 
to buy Soandso’s line.” 

The sales manager blew up. It 
was his method of dealing with his 
men. He bawled out the cub and 
then started to razz him with one 
question after another—did he tell 
the prospect this and this about 
Soandso’s line, and why didn’t he 
use this argument and why didn’t 
he do that? The cub let his chief 
talk himself out. Then he said 
very quietly: “Gosh, you didn’t 
forget to tell me very much about 
how to sell your line in competi- 
tion, did you?” 

The incident is typical of a situ- 
ation that occurs constantly in sell- 
ing, especially where the salesman 
has to deal with the commercial 
and industrial buyer, or in selling 
the consumer things like insurance, 
automobiles, office appliances and 
other articles that run into a more 
or less sizable amount of money. 
In other words, how can a sales- 
man ignore competition when the 
prospect tells him to his face that 
he is going to buy another line for 
this and that reason? And admit- 
ting that competition can’t always 
be ignored, how much data is it 
advisable to give the salesman 





about his competitor and _ his 
product? 

The Chevrolet Motor Company 
has recently issued to its retail sell- 
ing organization a salesman’s data 
book that is an interesting answer 
to this question. The most appeal- 
ing thing about the book is its 
modest size and its general simplic- 
ity. It’s all put up in a compact 
loose-leaf binder, no larger than 

by 4% inches in size, in a 
black leather cover. 

But the thing that makes the 
book the success with the salesmen 
that it undoubtedly is, is first the 
get-at-ability of the book’s con- 
tents, and second the care exer- 
cised in selecting the contents. 
Projecting leather tabs, with gold 
printed labels, divide the book into 
eleven sections, as follows: Fac- 
tory, Prices, Specifications, Time 
Payments, Certificates, Album, 
Price Comparisons, Commercial, 
Used Cars, 7-Pt. Sale, Construc- 
tion. A flyleaf in the front of the 
book announces: “A handbook of 
sales information for Chevrolet 
salesmen.” 


FIRST-HAND INFORMATION 


The subjects represented by the 
titles just mentioned were selected, 
I am informed, after a careful 
and exhaustive contact with the 
company’s retail salesmen in the 
field and an effort to find out ex- 
actly the problems with which the 
salesmen are confronted daily. In 
view of this, a look into the con- 
tents becomes doubly interesting. 

Under “Prices” there is a sepa- 
rate page for each of the five 
Chevrolet models—roadster, tour- 
ing, coach, coupé and sedan. At 
the top of the page appears a half- 
tone illustration of the model, and 
beneath it a full schedule of the 
equipment. The “cash delivered 
price” is then given, followed by 
the “time payment price,” with all 
the details completely listed, such 
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as “insurance,” “finance charges,” 
“down payment,” and number of 
monthly notes of so much each. 

A page of “Special Equipment 
Prices” follows this, covering such 
articles as bumpers, stop lights, 
lock steering wheels, and the like. 

The next two pages are headed, 
“Price List of Cars Under $1,000,” 
which includes a tabulation of all 
models of Fords, Overlands, Stars, 
Grays, Dodges, Durants, the Es- 
sex, Oldsmobiles, the Ajax and 
Chryslers, with the F.O.B. prices 
printed in and the delivered prices 
filled in in ink, according to the 
town in which the salesman is lo- 
cated. Cars over $1,000 are then 
listed on the following four pages, 
F.O.B. prices only, covering nine- 
teen different makes of cars. This 
information is supplemented with 
the number of total registrations 
of cars in the United States of 
makes having over 100,000 cars 
registered as of December 31, 1924. 

But a still more interesting sec- 
tion of the book is the one entitled 
“Price Comparisons.” The intro- 
ductory page under this section 
says: “A Chevrolet is a more 
fully equipped automobile than a 
(well-known competitive make). 
To make a fair price comparison 
it is necessary to add to a stand- 
ard (competitive) car such equip- 
ment as will have to be purchased 
by the customer at retail to bring 
it (the competitive car) some- 
where near to a standard Chev- 
rolet. The retail prices of 
equipment listed in this price com- 
parison are average prices received 
from miscellaneous (competitive 
car) dealers. All prices quoted 
are revised to September 1, 1925.” 

On the first two opposite pages 
following are the roadsters, the 
competitive car on the left-hand 
page and the Chevrolet on the 
right. Under the picture of the 
competitive car is listed the stand- 
ard equipment which, after buying 
the car, must be purchased by the 
customer, and the prices, to make 
the competitive car equal in that 
respect to the Chevrolet. The cost 
of the equipment is then added to 
the price of the car to get a total 
for comparison with the price of 
the Chevrolet. The right-hand page 
shows a picture of the Chevrolet, 
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with this caption: “This Chevro- 
let roadster has all the equipment 
listed on the opposite page and, 
in addition, the following added 
values,” twelve of which are tabu- 
lated, among them being such 
things as “longer wheel base,” 
“lower insurance rates,” and “lower 
time-payment charges.” 

The next two pages compare the 
competitive touring car with the 
Chevrolet touring in the same way; 
the next two the coaches; the next 
two the coupés; and the next two 
the sedans. 

Thus, the salesman’s data book 
gives him under the head of com- 
petition, an unusual amount of au- 
thoritative information which he 
can use with the confidence that 
it is just about 100 per cent correct. 
The danger of misrepresentation, 
with the conscientious salesman, is 
entirely eliminated. The sales data 
book makes it unnecessary for the 
salesman to depend upon his own 
limited facilities for observation. 
Of everything there is to say on 
the subject of competition, the 
most important is classified and 
summarized for quick use. The 
information is so much more com- 
plete than the average customer 
would ordinarily be able to re- 
member about any car that the 
Chevrolet salesman, with the in- 
formation in his sales data book, 
will in many cases be able to cor- 
rect or augment it. 





DISCUSSES OTHER THINGS 


But these two sections on 
“Prices” and “Price Comparisons” 
are onlv two valuable features of 
the book. By selecting them for 
special notice, as we have here, 
there is danger that the reader 
who has not seen the Chevrolet 
sales data book will gain the 
impression that it either over- 
emphasizes or attaches too much 
importance to that phase of the 
salesman’s work which has to do 
with competition. That is not true. 
These two sections are merely two 
out of eleven, “Prices” being ar- 
ranged in second position and 
“Price Comparisons” in seventh. 

For example, the first section, 
“Factory,” is twelve pages of inter- 
esting information about the com- 
pany, when it was organized, num- 
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ASure ’ 
Checke 


In smaller cities 
like Albany, local 
dealers are close 
enough to their 
trade to call many 






























customers by their By Every 
first names — so Possible 
theydo know what Logical 
paper Albanians Comparison 


read. 





Follow the ex- 
ample of Albany 
merchants and 
concentrate your 
Albany messages 
in THE TIMES- 
UNION. 









Representation 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Incorporated 
New York City 
San Francisco KansasCity Chicago Detroit 


The Times-Union 


Albany (Capital City of ) New York 
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ber of cars built in various years, 
what the association with General 
Motors means to Chevrolet, a 
word about the General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation and the 
Fisher Body Corporation. 

Section 3, on “Specifications,” ex- 
plains itselfi—the mechanical de- 
tails of the car. “Time Payments” 
goes into the GMAC time payment 
plan fully, with a ruled page on 
which the salesman may note how 
the GMAC plan compares with the 
cost of financing other makes of 
cars through other finance com- 
panies. “Certificates” describe the 
6 per cent purchase certificate plan 
—eight pages with a miniature 
copy of the purchase certificate 
form. 

Then comes section six, “Al- 
bum,” and this is a section worth 
lingering over, for it is a demon- 
stration ride in a Chevrolet told 
in a series of photographs—eight- 
een phetographs on as many pages. 
This is followed by a list of the 
famous “83 Quality Features,” and 
more pages on which close-up pho- 
tographs show the engine, trans- 
mission, clutch, and all the rest. 

“Commercial” is the full story 
on commercial chassis and bodies 
—twenty pages. “Used Cars” 
should be as valuable as it is 
‘simple, for all it consists of are 
six pages of forms ruled up so 
that the salesman may list in the 
spaces “Used cars in stock and 
used cars for sale by new car pros- 
pects.” “7-Point Sale” is a picture 
story on six pages telling what the 
company considers to be the prin- 
cipal things to do in selling a pros- 
pect. 

The last section in the book, 
“Construction,” consists of eigh- 
teen pages, on every constructional 
feature of the car. 

Along with the salesman’s data 
book, the company supplies the 
salesman with an “Order Binder,” 
which is a loose-leaf binder almost 
exactly the same in appearance as 
the Data Book. In addition to a 
pad of order forms in original and 
duplicate, this second binder con- 
tains a pocket for other parapher- 
nalia required by the salesman, 
such as 6 per cent Purchase Cer- 
tificate order blanks, prospect 
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cards, a daily report envelope, call- 
ing cards, and a scratch pad. 
These two books constitute the 
chief instruments in the selling 
equipment of a Chevrolet retail 
salesman. 





To Discuss Simplification of 


Business Terms 

The Department of Commerce, Diyi- 
sion of Simplified Practice, has called 
a conference of directory publishers, 
statistical bureaus, advertising agencies 
and trade associations, embracing prac- 
tically all commercial lines, to consider 
the standardization of business class- 
ifications. The memes is scheduled 
for December 14 at ashington. 
_The purpose of this conference is to 
give added momentum to the move 
ment to reduce business and profes 
sional classifications, so far as pos- 
sible, to their simplest elements. 


McGraw-Hill Buys “E M F 
Electrical Year Book” 


The McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., Ni 
York, has purchased the “E M F Elec- 
trical Year Book,” panes by the 
Electrical Trade Publishing Company, 
Chicago. The 1926 edition will be oe 
lished at Chicago and sold by the staffs 
of both organizations. 


E. J. Smythe with F. W. Bond 
Company 


E. J. Smythe has joined The F. W. 
Bond Company, Chicago, advertising, 
as vice-president, sales manager and 
sales counsellor. He was formerly ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager 
of the Fuller & Johnson Manufacturing 
Company, Madison, Wis. 











Canadian Campaign for Musi- 
cal Instruments 


Farm publications in Western Can- 
ada _ will used in a campaign which 
is being planned by Boosey & Com- 
pany Ltd., Montreal, manufacturers of 
musical instruments. This campaign 
will be directed by Purkis & Sut- 
cliff, advertising agency of Montreal. 


Joins Excelsior Illustrating 
Company 


Richard A. Fagan, formerly with The 
American Taximeter Company, New 
York, has. joined the Excelsior Illus- 
trating Company, of that city. He is in 
charge of sales of motion picture ad- 
vertising slides. 





Jefferson Roe Dead 


Jefferson Roe, seventy-one, a member 
of the advertising staff of the New 
York World for twenty-eight years, died 
last week at that city. 
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R. ALLEN A. STOCKDALE 

is one of this country’s 

greatest preachers and lec- 
turers. 


Beginning with the Novem- 
ber, 1925, number and each 
month thereafter it is the 
privilege of the People’s 
Home Journal readers to 
become a part of Dr. Stockdale’s already 
nation-wide audience. Up to this time he 
has reached his hearers by word of mouth 
only. Now his printed messages of comfort 
and spiritual well-being will be read each 
month in at least 950,000 People’s Home 
Journal homes. 





Just as service to. readers in all household 
problems is the underlying purpose of the 
People’s Home Journal, so service to his 
fellowmen in every spiritual problem has 
always been the guiding light of Dr. Stock- 
dale’s life and work. 


Our advertisers are most fortunate in being 
associated with such an additional back- 
ground as Dr. Stockdale is building each 
month in our publication. 


PEOPLES HOME 
JOURNAL 
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hom we work 


Vaitt & Bond, Inc. 
Blackstone Cigars 
lowle Manufacturing Company 
Sterling Silverware 
d National Bank 
ed H. Smith Co, 
Djer-Kiss Perfume, Talc, 
Face Powder, Compacts 
and Toiletries 
in-Williams Co, 
Sherwin-Williams Paints, 
Varnishes, Stains, Enamel:;, 
Insecticides 
National City Co. 
Investment Securities 
Wilson Fastener Co. 


Wilinaps 
Wilsnap Lingerie Clasps 




















HY PARIS SAYS 


¢ now be LOVELIER thun ever! 

















OMPANY~ —_——- 
New York 
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Nova Scotia Quebec Ontario 
New Brunswick Prince Edward Is. 


‘The second largest grain 
crop on record [over 422 
million bushels] selling at 
good prices, gives Canada a 
tremendous buying power, 
and raises her to a market 
of pre-eminent importance. 


The point is, what are you doing to secure 
your share of this gigantic business? 








To cultivate Canada—advertise in 


EhkePaily Newspapers 
Baily ie Gansda 





Pacific Market Ontario Market 
Populati N Population Newspaper 
Vancouver ....175,000 Province Toronto ...... 650,000 Globe 
Victoria ..... 60,000 Colonist Toronto ..... 650,000 Telegram 
pia Hamilton ....121,000 Spectator 
Prairie Market London ....... 70,000 Advertiser 
Population Newapaper London ....... 70,000 Free Press 
Winnipeg ..... 280,000 Free Press Kingston ...... 25,000 Whig 
Winnipeg ..... 280,000 Tribune Kitchener ..... 30,000 Record 
Edmonton -..... 70,000 Journal Peterboro ..... 25,000 Examiner 
Lethbridge .... 15,000 Herald Beockville ..... 12,000 Recorder-Times 
Calgary ....... 75,000 Herald 
Regina ........ 35,000 Leader & Post Quebec Market 
Saskatoon ..... 31,000 Phoenix & Star 
Moose Jaw..... 20,000 Times & Herald Population Newspaper 
Maritime Market Quebeo ........ 117,500 ae ; 
Population Newspaper Sherbrooke .... 25,000 La Tribune 


Halifax ....... 75,000 Herald & Mail (French) 













Alberta 
British Cotumbia 



















~ ates = 
Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, LIMITED, General Advertising Agents, Toronto, Canes 











Facts Taken from Sworn Statements 


Hartford Fire Tells Its Own 
Advertising Story 


Made by Prize-Winning Advertiser 


of the Insurance Field 


HY does the Hartford Fire 

Insurance Company adver- 
tise? How does it advertise? 
What does it try to get and what 
does it actually secure from its ad- 
vertising ? 

In a sworn statement, John W. 
Longnecker, advertising manager 
of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, answered these questions 
and others concerning his com- 
pany’s advertising. On the facts 
given, a jury of award recently 
voted to give his company the 
Holcombe Trophy—a silver cup 
presented annually through the 
Insurance Advertising Conference 
to the insurance company judged 
to have made the best use of ad- 
vertising during the year. 

From the sworn statement sub- 
mitted by Mr. Longnecker, along 
with a complete exhibit of the 
company’s advertising from 
March 1, 1924, to September 1, 
1925, Printers’ INK has made the 
following notes on Hartford Fire 
Insurance advertising. 

+ .¢ & 


(1) Problems Met in Adapting 
Advg. to Fire Insurance: 
Fire insurance, being a con- 
tract of indemnity and not a 
commodity, is sold for a premium 
cr rate differing for different 
classes of risk and varying 
for localities. All contracts for 
the same risk are identical in 
terms, verbiage and cost, so that 
anything like a bargain appeal is 
impossible. This problem has been 
met by the copy stressing the 
peace of mind and the satisfaction 
of dealing with a well and favor- 

ably known company. 

Fire insurance is sold only by 
local agents; never by mail or 
direct to a consumer. This prob- 


lem in advertising has been met 
effectively by featuring the point 
of contact, the local agent and 
by centering the force upon him, 
identifying him as one man in a 
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community who it is worth while 
to know. 
(2) Advertising Objectives: 

With due and proper regard to 
the essential element of truth in 
advertising, the object of this ad- 
vertising is to increase the amount 
of business transacted by the 
Hartford Insurance Company. 

To accomplish this, the adver- 
tising is designed to build a bet- 
ter understanding on the part of 
the property owners of America; 
to lead people to ask Hartford 
agents for Hartford policies; to 
win an increasing acceptance by 
the property owners of Hartford 
policies; to inculcate in the minds 
of the field force, the local agents, 
a willingness to favor the Hart- 
ford; to cause buyers of insur- 
ance to study their needs and pre- 
vent misunderstanding and dispute 
by causing people to call upon 
Hartford agents for counsel, 
guidance and service and to re- 
duce the destruction of property 
by teaching sound principles of 
fire prevention. 

(3) Copy and Art Treatment: 

The keynote of this advertising 
is “care.” It is an effort to ham- 
mer care into the public conscious- 
ness until it becomes a habit. To 
bring about such a state of mind 
is a slow process, but it is a neces- 
sary thing—a vital thing for the 
security of the public and the 
success of the advertising. 

In this advertising will be found 
evidence of a realization that there 
is another side to this “care” idea. 
Whatever the ultimate results, it 
is a splendid means for the Hart- 
ford to use in its efforts to keep 
its name and its willingness and 
its ability to serve before the in- 
suring public. 

The copy has been written to 
sell an idea (since there is no com- 
modity to be sold). It is written 
with the idea that a company that 
spends its monéy in behalf of the 
public’s welfare, that takes a 
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broad, unselfish attitude in its 
advertising, makes a real appeal. 

The national advertisements 
have been illustrated with a series 
of symbols, portraying fire’s men- 
ace. A single figure, personifying 
fire, has been established, and 
this campaign is a part of an ef- 
fort to make that figure familiar. 

The illustration, the Hellion, as 
a personification of fire, is con- 
tinued because of its proved at- 
tention-compelling value, and 
while remaining the same, is 
capable of endless variation. The 
most striking thing about the il- 
lustration is what the action, pose 
or expression of the figure means. 
There will be found, especially 
during 1925, striking examples of 
the use of emotional significance 
quite apart from the significance 
built around the fire Hellion. The 
Hartford asks experts and stu- 
dents of advertising always to 
consider the poster designs used 
in its advertising, not as art, but 
as a form of advertising expres- 
sion; not as things of beauty, but 
as a powerful means of putting 
over an idea. 

(4) Distinctive Characteristics of 
the Advertising: 

In the tie-up, or intensifying 
of the advertising, the major ideas 
and basic designs are used month 
after month, and over and over. 
This is deliberate, not alone be- 
cause of the economy of the plan, 
but because the reiteration 
strengthens the whole campaign. 
There is also this distinction to 
that part of the campaign under 
consideration; it is broad, rounded 
and incompasses all the major 
forms of advertising. 

(5) Mediums: 

The sworn statement shows that 
the company makes use of prac- 
tically all types of mediums. Ex- 
actly what mediums are to be 
used and how much will be spent 
is decided upon first in a con- 
ference of executives of the com- 
pany called to discuss the adver- 
tising plan and budget and. by 
conference with the company’s ad- 
vertising: counsel. 

Mediums are divided by the 
company into three classes for its 
purposes: mediums for national 





copy, mediums for localized na. 
tional copy and mediums for trade 
announcements. 

In national advertising the com- 
pany uses general periodical and 
farm paper space. The descrip- 
tion given above under the head- 
ing “Copy and Art Treatment’ 
covers the use it makes of such 
space. 

Concerning other mediums, 
which are used to localize the 
company’s national 


Window Displays. For counter 
use, in windows, in corners that 
need a touch of color, there are 
the cutouts, using over again and 
strengthening the colored designs 
of previous advertising. 

Movie Slides. Tie-up slides that 
feature the design of the current 
advertisement are released on the 
day advertising appears in general 
periodicals. 

Single Sheet Posters, Many 
agents use displays on single 
sheet boards, at booths in fairs, 
in their windows and on their 
walls. These are furnished on re- 
quest for special use, and again 
tie up the national advertising to 
local agents’ windows. 

Outdoor Advertising. The na- 
tional advertising is tied and 
strengthened in many localities by 
the use by agents of outdoor ad- 
vertising. In this, the Hartford 
co-operates by supplying sketches, 
designs and ideas to local repre- 
sentatives. 

Policy Stickers. All tie-up is 
not large. There is a little policy 
sticker used for a long time to 
keep alive previous designs which 
is a conspicuous. feature of Hart- 
ford tie-up. 

Newspaper Copy Service. To 
supplement, round out and com 
plete the Hartford’s advertising, 
a newspaper copy service is main- 
tained for the benefit of local 
agents. F 

Co-operative Advertising. for 
Local Agents. Such advertising 1 
a part of the Hartford’s broad 
plan designed and is put out tos 
the local agent his rightful.place 
in the community and by:.s0 
doing, benefit the insurance. busi- 
ness in general—in which benefit the 
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advertising, 
the following facts are set forth: ~ 
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Shampoo 
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A Quick Shampoo 


and Shower 


Minutes are golden when slipping from a 
business suit into’ evening clothes. You have 
time for a shower—but a shampoo seems out 
of the question. Not, however, if you use 
Glorilox Shampoo in its Amersealed container. 
A quick turn of the wrist and the jar is 
open. It turns so easily that you’d almost 
think that it had never been sealed. Yet no 
matter how many times you’ve opened and 
closed the jar, you'll find the contents always 
the same. The Amerseal closure is invariably 
air-tight. Its contents can’t cake, dry out, or 
lose fragrance. That’s why the Glorilox Sham- 
poo Company insists upon the Amerseal, the 
perfect seal-and-reseal. 


The scientific mechanical construction of 
the Amerseal enables the container to be 
sealed or resealed by a slight turn—without 
chance of false closure, there being sufficient 

flexibility to offset variations in the glass. 
The equally spaced lugs of the seal engage 
corresponding and slightly inclined threads 
on the container, making a positively 
secure and air-tight closure, yet easy to 
open and as easy to close. The Amerseal 
has no raw edges to cut the fingers. It 
will not rust. 

The majority of Amerseals are litho 
graphed or enamel sprayed—the users 
realize the merchandising, advertising and 
selling value of having their name, trade- 
mark or slogan appear in a distinctive 
manner upon that portion of the container 
that first meets the eye. 


Amerseal YOUR Product 


A Better “Seal-and-Reseal” Is Not 
Possible 


AMERICAN METAL CAP 
COMPANY 
Brooklyn New York 
Branches in the following cities: 
Chicago St. Louis Portland 


Cleveland Los Angeles Seattle 
Detroit San Francisco Louisville 
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Hartford company will participate. 

Tire Prevention Week. The 
need for a concerted drive against 
the greatest of all causes of fire 
—carelessness — finds countrywide 
expression during Fire Preven- 
tion Week. This is the week in 
which is included October 8, the 
anniversary of the day on which 
Mrs. O’Leary’s cow kicked over 
the lamp which started the great 
Chicago fire. 

The medium most extensively 
used at this time is display adver- 
tising in newspapers, toward the 
expense of which all local organi- 
zations contribute. No individual 
gain is derived by any contributor ; 
public spirit fosters and furthers 
the drive. 

The benefit which the Hartford 
derives from this advertising is 
confined to those who contribute 
to the good work, and who wel- 
come the company’s effort to help 
combat fire even under circum- 
stances where no direct benefit or 
credit is involved, and to the good 
that will come to all insurance 
companies. 

On its use of the insurance press the 
company says: Like other insurance 
companies, the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company uses space in a number of 
insurance papers. During 1925, half of 
the budget.and space was devoted to 
advertising, the advertising to convince 
its own, and other agents, of the fact 
that such advertising is one of the things 
that makes a Hartford connection of 
unsurpassed value to live local agents. 


A special publication that the 
company issues for its agents un- 
der the name of “The Hartford 
Agent” (described in the October 
Printers’ INK MontTHLY) is also 
used to sell Hartford Fire agents 
on capitalizing on the company’s 
advertising. 

(6) Results: 

Two statements are given on 
results: one’ by Mr. Longnecker, 
and another by James Wyper, 
vice-president of the company: 

Mr. Longnecker’s statement on 
results says: 

“The Hartford accepts business 
only from its regularly-appointed 
local agents. All credit for pro- 
duction of income goes to local 
agents and brokers and the ethics 
of the fire insurance business keep 
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the home office from enquiring 
too closely into the causes that 
lead to the ceding of business to 
the Hartford. So no scientific 
effort to ascertain the actual busi- 
ness results has or can be properly 
made by the Hartford. A broad 
statement of results is all that can 
be submitted, under oath. This 
must be rather general, made s0 
by the nature of the business and 
not by choice of the advertising 
committee of the Hartford.” 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT’S STATEMENT 


Then, following this is Mr. 
Wyper’s statement, in which he 
says: 

“When the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company started its na- 
tional advertising campaign ip 
1909, the field had not been occu- 
pied by any other fire insurance 
company, and for a number of 
years thereafter, the Hartford was 
the only fire insurance company 
conducting such a campaign. 

“The company held and has 
continuously held since that time 
the conviction that advertising 
making a direct appeal to the pub- 
lic was and is a valuable adjunct 
to its business, and this conviction 
has been confirmed by its agents 
who have directly profited by the 
company’s publicity. 

“Our effort is to tie up the 
national campaign with the local 
advertising of our agents and to 
identify the agent of the Hartford 
as the man best qualified to ren- 
der efficient fire insurance service 
to his community. There is 
abundant evidence that this effort 
is meeting with success, and Hart- 
ford agents are being called upon 
with gratifying frequency to ad- 
vise school boards, trustees and 
others holding positions of public 
or private responsibility with re- 
spect to both fire insurance 
fire prevention. 

“Although returns from our ad- 
vertising expenditures cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents, we 
are nevertheless convinced that 
they are important and that the 
will be so to a steadily increasing 
degree as our message impresses 
itself upon the public conscious 
ness.” 
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IN BROOKLYN 


Throughout the New York metropolitan district there 
are thousands of transients—thousands of people 
also who live alone, without family. 


These unattached people, eating at restaurants, living 
in rented rooms, are not to be compared with family- 
units in responsiveness to advertising. 


The Brooklyn Times is pre-eminently a family news- 
paper—a home-delivered newspaper. And _ the 
Times is the only daily newspaper in the Brooklyn 
and Long Island district which has a home-delivery 
carrier organization. 


The sworn circulation figures for Six Months ending 


September 30th, 1925: 


Brooklyn Times .... 80,081 


Brooklyn Eagle .............. 71,912 
Stemteed Uniem ........2sc0e. 61,742 


Circulation for week ending Nov. 21 85,125 


ADVERTISING LINEAGE GAIN oR Loss FoR TEN Montus, 1925 


Brooklyn Times... 303,852 
Brooklyn Eagle ...... 31,234 
Standard Union............. 674,966 


Compiled by Statistical Dept., New York Evening Post 


Che Brooklyn Daily Times 
TIMES PLAZA BROOKLYN 


Member A. B. C. 
Foreign Representatives 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON, INC. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Since sales reflect only market potentialities, 
make sure of the latter before you lay inten- 
sive sales plans. 


Are the people so centered that they can be 
reached economically? 

Are they so located that you can distribute to 
them profitably? 


Have they the money to buy? 


Here’s a tip for go-ahead sales managers (and 
advertising men scouting for profitable 
markets) : 
Connecticut is today a market of greatest poten- 
tiality—it answers PERFECT on the three points 
raised in the questions above. Read the facts on 
the next page! 
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DO YOU DIG 
POR;3FACTS? 





BUSINESS IS GOOD 
IN CONNECTICUT wy 
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Below the surface you'll find these facts: 


The number of wage-earners in Connecticut has 
increased 25%. 


The total wage payments have increased 42%. 


“The productive value of Connecticut’s indus- 
tries has increaged more than 50% in four years.” 
—Federal Department of Commerce. 


On August Ist, 1925, the 306,807 families of 
Connecticut owned 237,324 automobiles and were 
using 244,279 telephones—an astounding per- 
centage and a wonderful index of prosperity! 


Bank clearances are eclipsing every previous 
year’s and savings deposits show a steady gain. 








TO WAGE THE STRONGEST CAMPAIGN 
IN CONNECTICUT, COVER THE STATE 
THOROUGHLY THROUGH 


‘The 







ONNECTICUT 


SIX~ STAR 


OMBINATION 


BLANKETS THE STATE 


HARTFORD COURANT 
BRIDGEPORT POST & TELEGRAM 


NEW HAVEN JOURNAL-COURIER 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, Representatives 


19 West 44th St. 73 Tremont St. 410 No. Michi Ave. 507 M 
New York Boston Chiesge oun Pramas 








MERIDEN RECORD NEW LONDON DAY 


WATERBURY REPUBLICAN AND AMERICAN 
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Ray D. LILLIBRIDGE 


ANNOUNCES 
WITH PLEASURE THAT 


RosBert R. UppeGRAFF 


WILL JOIN 
THIS ORGANIZATION 
AS A PARTNER, 


ON JANUARY I, 1926 


an 


Ray D. Litirpripce INcoRPORATED 
Advertising 


NO. 8 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 















































Which Comes First— Sales Force 
or Sales Manager? 


Don’t Class This with the Famous Egg Question, Because It Has. an 
Answer 


By A. H. Deute 


General Sales Manager, The Borden Company 


” the days when the Irish 
worked along the railroads as 
section hands, the section boss was 
that Irishman who could man- 
handle every other Irishman in the 
gang. It is said, on excellent 
authority, that whenever a new 
Irishman was sent to join a gang, 
the first thing the section boss felt 
obliged to do was to whip the 
newcomer so that there would be 
no misunderstanding as to who 
was boss. 

Now and then, an Irishman came 
along who not only undertook to 
stand up to the section boss but 
actually whipped him. And then 
there was automatically’ a new 
section boss in that gang. 

In a more genteel way, this same 
sort of thing exists to this day 
among sales forces. The matter 
is not settled as the Irish settled 
it along the railroads, but it still 
holds true that the sales manager 
of the average organization is the 
best man in the organization. 
Otherwise, it falls into decline and 
becomes an order-taking outfit, 
without driving power. Or, on the 
other hand, that may be just an- 
other proof of the contention that 
the sales manager is the strongest 
factor in his organization. If he 
is a spineless individual, not in- 
clined to go out and fight for busi- 
ness, his organization develops into 
an even more shiftless and spine- 
less group. The real fighters drift 
away or, for one reason or another, 
are dropped. 

There is a Chicago organization 
that illustrates this point. It is a 
woefully weak group of men. It 
has been going along for years 
under the management of an in- 
dividual who never did get his job 
because he made a fight for it. 
He is a charming individual, but 
far from being an aggressive chap 
who goes out for business. 








Into this organization, there 
drifted a young salesman of the 
human-dynamo type. He caught 
the fancy of his boss and was put 
in charge of a certain part of the 
business. He was given a crew of 
ten men. This dynamo took hold 
of that group and between them 
they started to bring in great 
volumes of business. And then 
there commenced a constant series 
of bickerings and arguments be- 
tween the newcomer and his sales 
manager. Neither had any sym- 
pathy for the thoughts and methods 
of the other: 

It was not long before the sales 
manager discharged his dynamo 
and was tremendously glad to be rid 
of him. The youngster regretted 
losing his job but went out and 
got himself another one. Within 
a year, under a sales manager who 
is just as aggressive as the dynamo 
ever expects to be, he proved him- 
self one of the strongest business 
getters in that market. Where the 
dynamo actually wrecked the for- 
mer force and put everything into 
a turmoil and, in the eyes of his 
sales manager, proved a complete 
failure, those same qualifications, 
under another sales manager, are 
now proving very profitable to the 
house and to the salesman. 


AN ILLUMINATING STORY 
There is an unusually brilliant 


young newspaper advertising solici- 


tor who is now making a big 
success but who has three startling 
failures chalked up against him. 
His story is illuminating. He left 
college and went to work for a 
great advertising manager on a 
great paper. For this man, he 
made good. Then, there came an 
opportunity to go elsewhere at a 
much larger salary and he went. 
He failed. He could not get along 
with his new employer and the em- 
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ployer could not get on with him. 
He quit in the middle of a violent 
quarrel and got his old job back 
again. He started in where he 
had left off and made another 
success. 

And then came another oppor- 
tunity to better himself apparently 
and again he made the move. 
Again he failed and again he came 
back and then did the same thing 
all over. 

He is now thirty years old and 
has evidently settled down with his 
old chief. And his old chief and 
present boss smiles and “bawls him 
out.” 

“You see,” his chief remarked 
to me, “the boy is all right, only 
he’s wilder than the average man 
can appreciate. He’s temperamental 


and moody and brilliant by turns. - 


You’ve got to know him and like 
him and enjoy working with him. 
Otherwise, you will give up in 
disgust and fire him.” 

As a matter of fact, the truth 
of the case is that this youngster 
works well for this executive be- 
cause the latter is, not only a hard, 
rough boss, but in addition to 
that, a very human boss who en- 
joys studying these high-pressure 
youngsters and learns to under- 
stand them. His critics say that 
he is nothing but a brutal driver, 
but the men who work for him 
and with him know that under 
what seems to be a rough method 
of handling them, there is a tre- 
mendous personal interest on his 
part in seeing them do well. And 
they accomplish results for him 
that are unusual. Those same men 
would never even think of doing 
those things for any other sales 
manager. 

They tell the story of a certain 
horse. Ridden by a certain jockey, 


that horse proved one of the most 


gentle and willing performers on 
the track. It invariably made a 
real and visible effort to win and 
without exception gave of its best. 
But with any other jockey up, that 
horse was vicious and unruly. It 
seemed to have no horse sense ex- 
cept when ridden by the one jockey. 

And that same thing is brought 
home day after day in many a 
sales force. A man who is now in 
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charge of an Eastern sales force 
was, for some years, a sales 
manager in a Southern State, 
Around him, he had built up a 
force of a dozen men. That little 
group developed a great local busi- 
ness, and then the sales manager 
went East to take charge of sales 
in a business of an entirely dif- 
ferent nature. He did not take one 
of his old salesmen with him. They 
all had better jobs than he could 
offer them. They owned their 
homes in that Southern city and 
had permanent futures with their 
house. 


THEY FOLLOWED THEIR CHIEF 


And yet, today, ten years later, 
almost all of those men _ have 
gradually gravitated to their old 
chief. .Not one of them was ap- 
proached and asked to leave the 
Southern factory. In each case, 
man after man applied for a chance 
to follow their chief and in each 
case there was no opening. And 
in each case, the salesman quit his 
job and drifted elsewhere, but in 
the end, here is the force almost 
re-united. Two or three of the 
old organization are still missing 
but no one will be surprised to see 
them turn up one after another. 

Investigate any good sales force 
in the country—any outstanding 
sales force—and it soon becomes 
evident that controlling that force, 
making its plans and its policies 
and guiding it month after month, 
is some one around whom that 
force feels it can gather and for 
whom it can get results. And it 
is interesting to find, sometimes, 
that that individual may be a long 
way from being a great salesman 
himself. 

A few days ago, I ran into one 
of the most cantankerous salesmen 
in the Southwest and one of the 
best known and most successful. 
He is a wholesale grocery salesman 
with a wonderful record of great 
volume year after year from a 
small territory. Some of his antics 
are food for discussion among 
salesmen and merchants all over 
Kansas and Nebraska. He is 
representative of a force of some 
thirty-five men. That force is 
building up a great and an interest- 
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“What 100 Advertisers Think 
~ of Window Displays” 


The results of a questionnaire to deter- 
mine National Advertisers’ attitude to- 
wards various forms of window display 
advertising was printed in the November 
1925 issue—Printers’ Ink Monthly. We 
quote: 


“Store and Window Hanger 
Signs Lead the List— Being 
Used by 71 of 100 National 
Advertisers.” 









GRAMMES Produces a Unique Line of Metal 
Advertising Signs for Store and Window Display 


Etched — Embossed 
Stamped — Cast 








Our exclusive finishes — “‘Chemi-color,” 
“Glass-Lyke” or “Etch-Art” give your signs the 
better qualities that an effective sign should 
have. Moderately priced, too. 


Let Grammes assist you with an effective dealer 
tie-up” through these unique and distinctive 
metal store and window signs. 


We have reprints of the Printers’ Ink Monthly article 
referred to above. Would you like a copy? 


Mew Yo: Ce Gammes fons 


Fisk 
Building Indoor Sign Specialists 
321 Union St., Allentown, Pa. 
Also Mfrs. Metal Stampings, Name Plates, Metal Advertising Specialties, Etc. 
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ing business in the face of com- 
petitors who assure you that there 
is no money to be made because 
competition is too keen and prices 
are shot to pieces. 

was interested in meeting 
Frank Wood, of Wichita, who is 
the actual and nominal and titular 
head of this rip-roaring group. I 
was also interested in knowing 
Fred Loper, the outstanding “hard- 
boiled” salesman. 

It was suggested that Loper be 
called in from his territory. But 
it was immediately made clear that 
nothing but a personal call from 
the big chief himself would budge 
Loper from his regular routine of 
calls. 

And then the chief of this hard- 
boiled organization phoned to one 
of his hard-boiled salesmen. It 
was an interesting thing—this op- 
portunity to overhear one hard- 
boiled individual phone to another. 
It was the quiet conversation of 
brother to brother—that was all. 
Each seemed glad to hear the 
other’s voice over the long-distance 
phone. 

Then, the next day, there took 

place a long and interesting con- 
versation. But the fact that it was 
long and interesting and helpful 
did not matter much—it did not 
prove nearly so interesting as the 
very evident fact that here was a 
team which worked together in 
perfect accord and perfect har- 
mony. I'll say this for Fred Loper 
—he’s a great salesman, but he’s 
a great salesman because of a 
great personal regard for, and a 
personal confidence in his chief, 
Frank Wood. And I’ll say this for 
Frank Wood—he’s a great whole- 
sale grocer, not because he’s a 
shrewd buyer or any of that sort 
of thing (as a matter of fact, he 
is all that, but there are other 
buyers even more shrewd) but 
just as Fred Loper is a great sales- 
man because of Frank Wood, so 
is Frank Wood a great wholesaler 
because of the Lopers and the 
. Browns and the rest of the ag- 
gregation he has put on his force. 
Here is an interesting example of 
a sales force that is great because 
of its chief and a chief who is 
great because of his force. 
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Now, all this leads to one con- 
clusion—namely, the influence of 
the sales manager upon sales and 
sales development. It seems to 
demonstrate the reason why a 
sales force with a real team spirit 
can often go to such lengths in 
building a business in the face of 
peculiar obstacles. And it seems 
to prove that the sales manager 
must come first and build his or- 
ganization rather than that a sales 
force can be put together and then 
a sales manager brought in to run 
the sales force. 


Alexander A. McCormick 
Dead 


Alexander A. McCormick, sixty-two, 
formerly publisher of the Chicago 
Record-Herald and the Evening Rost, 
died at that city last week. At one 
time he: had been editor and publisher 
of the Indianapolis Star, Terre Haute 
Star and the Muncie Star. He was 
a former vice-president of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association and 
had been chairman of the labor committee 
of that organization from 1900 to 1907, 


J. P. Licklider with Missouri 
State Life 


* Joseph P. Licklider, for the last 
seven years with the D’Arcy Advertis- 
ing Company, Inc., St. Louis, has been 
appointe director of publicity and 
sales research for the Missouri State 
Life Insurance Company, also of that 
city. He formerly was advertising 
manager of the Campbell Glass and 
Paint Company. 











Financial Account for Atlanta 
Agency 

Gibson & Gradison, Cincinnati, invest-- 
ment securities, have placed their adver- 
tising account with the E. C. Harris 
Advertising Agency, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 
Newspapers, financial papers and general 
periodicals will be used for the 1926 
campaign. 


Litchfield, Ill., ““News-Herald” 


Sold 
The Litchfield, Ill., News-Herald 
has been sold by the estate of E. E. 
Burson, to James H. Skewes and Orson 
C. Morgan. Mr. Skewes was a former 
owner of the Danville, Ill., Press. 


R. H. Burrill Joins Miami 
Agency 


Roy H. Burrill, recently space buyer 
of the Charles W. Hoyt Company, New 
York advertising agency, has joined the 
— Advertising Agency, Miami, 

a. 
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What is Advertising— 
What Will It Do? 


a It is a method of telling crowds of people 
about goods and service for sale. 


nO Naa |  S ae. a 


It must interest, convince and persuade, just 
as personal salesmen in a limited degree do 
those things. 


If given opportunity to talk to an important 
buyer, you: would send your best salesman. 


If the time were limited to five minutes he 
would carefully prepare in advance what he 
would say. His success would be measured by 
the order—not by a good impression made, 
not by any other standard. 


Through advertising a million buyers may be 
spoken to. How important, then, is the prep- 
aration of the message. 


We are an organization of men with wide 
experience in merchandising and advertising of 
automobiles and accessories, farm implements, 
foods, household utilities, motor trucks, toilet 
articles, wearing apparel, etc. May we have the 
opportunity to develop this theme in person? 


C. C. WINNINGHAM 
Advertising and Merchandising 


GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING 
DETROIT 
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AGENCIES AND ADVERTISERS 


have long felt the need of the national unit of 100% 


motorist circulation now offered by the 


MOTORIST CLASS GROUP 


15 highly specialized motor club magazines circulating in 
the 15 important automotive zones 


d 


MOTOR LIFE 


with its select national and international circulation. 
- é 

If you want to sell the motorist, as well as the automobile 

and accessory dealer, at the lowest advertising cost and 

without any waste circulation use the 


MOTORIST CLASS GROUP 


Mass National Circulation with the strength of intimate 
local influence in the 15 major automotive zones. 


The entire story of this new important develop- 
ment in automotive advertising sent on request. 


2 


CLASS GROUP PUBLICATIONS 


(Incorporated) 











HAL T. BOULDEN 







Executive Offices coe 
208 So. LaSalle St. | anderbilt Ave. 
NEW YORK 


Eastern Advertising 



































The “Back Home” Copy Appeal 


How M. J. B. Coffee Is Selling Home Market Over the Newcomer's 
Shoulder 


By Ralph Crothers 


HE stranger within the gates 

always offers interesting mar- 
ket possibilities for local products. 
The little factory which makes a 
better mouse-trap, the local weavers 
of old-fashioned rugs—all sorts 
of industries with a neighborhood 
reputation—have often gained a 
good start toward fame and for- 
tune because visitors have the 
habit of spreading their reputation 
when they return home. When 
the newcomer is multiplied by 
hundreds of thousands, as in the 
case of Miami or Los Angeles, 
the possibilities increase in pro- 
portion and an unusual sales prob- 
lem is presented. A product known 
to all natives is totally unknown 
to the stranger who searches dili- 
gently for things with which he 
is familiar. He remains a difficult 
prospect for the local product. 
This problem is being met in an 
ingenious manner in Los Angeles 
newspaper advertising by the own- 
ers of M. J. B. coffee. 

The headquarters of M. J. 
Brandenstein & Company are in San 
Francisco and for many years 
the company has been doing a 
large and profitable business in the 
Far West. The Los Angeles divi- 
sion, among the others, was doiag 
a sizable business. Now this city, 
as is well known, has drawn to 
itself a host of citizens of other 
States. A careful investigation 
among retailers and consumers in 
Los Angeles recently disclosed the 
fact that the letters M. J. B. did 
not represent the synonym for cof- 
fee in that city that it did elsewhere 
in California and the West. It 
was decided that a campaign fea- 
turing an M. J. B. month in the 
city would help overcome this 

But how to aim the copy 
at the newcomer and at the same 
time remind the natives, was the 
problem. 

It was decided to discover what 
States had contributed the largest 


told the citizens that 
M. J. B. month in Los Angeles.” 


number of new citizens to Los 
Angeles and tie up each large 
piece of copy to each one of these 
States. On those days when the 
large copy did not appear, a 
small twenty-one line reminder 
in poster form was used, It 
“this is 





Backin , 











NATIVE SONS OF WISCONSIN WILL SURELY 
READ THIS COPY 


The States to whose former in- 
habitants the specific copy should 
be addressed were found to be 
New York, Indiana, Ohio, Wis- 
consin, Iowa and Kansas. An ap- 
peal to the pride of the newcomer 
in his old home State was made by 
featuring the name of the State in 
bold script, the words “Back in” 
above it, and the State’s great 
seal immediately below. 
Half-way through the month, a 
larger piece of copy reproduced in 
large size the small reminder 
with a background of the names 
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of the various States in outline 
letters. There was some discus- 
sion before the copy was released 
whether the text above each State 
should not be changed instead 
of always reading “Back in Illi- 
nois,” “Back in Ohio,” etc. How- 
ever, the caption won the day on 
the plea that a committee of one, 
welcoming delegations of various 
States to a get-acquainted gather- 
ing, would make virtually the same 
speech of welcome to each delega- 
tion in turn. It was felt that 
the repetition of the same words 
strengthened the impression of 
each succeeding piece of copy in- 
stead of dulling it. “Also, of 
course,” says a man close to 
the campaign, “we are not over- 
looking the fact that this copy will 
be read by many people who were 
born and bred in Los Angeles, 
and who may never have been 
aroused to M. J. B. sales action. 
Then, too, the human critter will 
read an advertisement headed 
‘Back in Illinois’ even if he hails 
from Texas.” 


Death of Horace A. Saks 

Horace A. Saks, vice-president of 
Saks & Co., operators of two New York 
department stores, died on November 27. 
He was forty-four years of age. Mr. 
Saks was the son of one of the founders 
of the business. Since he came into the 
business as a young man, Mr. Saks had 
earned the reputation of being one of 
America’s most farseeing merchants. It 
was his energy and ability that built the 
Saks-Herald Square store to its present 
proportions. It was his vision that lead 
the company to establish the Saks-Fifth 
Avenue store at a point so far north on 
the avenue that to his many other quali- 
fications Mr. Saks had come to be re- 
garded as a mercantile pioneer. 





Packing Account for Cleveland 
Agency 

The Conneaut Packing Company, Con- 
neaut, Ohio, manufacturer of Conneaut 
and Metallic packing, has appointed 
Oliver M. Byerly, Cleveland advertising 
agency, to direct an advertising cam- 
aign on its Metallic brand of packing. 
Industria and automobile papers will be 
used. 


R. O. Wheatley Joins Winsten 


& Sullivan Agency 
R. O. tiga has joined the 
Montreal office of insten & Sullivan, 
Inc., advertising agency, as account 
executive. He was recently with the 


Sykes Muller Company, Limited, 
advertising agency, also of Montreal. 


Dec. 3, 1925 


Eastern Catholic Newspapers 
to Be Sold as Group 


A combination of Eastern Catholir 
newspapers has been formed for which 
advertising will be sold as a 
The following papers are members of 
the combination: The Catholic News 
New York; The Tablet, Brooklyn: 
The Union & Times, Buffalo, N, Y.: 
The Transcript, Hartford, Conn.; The 
Visitor, Providence, R. I.; Standard 
& Times, Philadelphia; The Observer 
Pittsburgh, and The Catholic Revew, 
Baltimore. Md. j 
Joseph V. Dorgan, has been appointed 


national advertising representative with © 


offices at New York. He formerly was, 
for five years, a member of the adver. 
tising staff of the New York American, 


James O'Shaughnessy to 
Address Farm Meeting 


James O’Shaughnessy, secretary of 
the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, is to be one of the 
cipal speakers at the seventh annual 
meeting of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation which will be held at Chi- 
cago from December 7 to 9. He will 
discuss “‘The Application of Advertis- 
ing to the Farming Industry.” 

President Coolidge, Senator Arthur 
Capper, and Owen D. Young, of the 
General Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, also will speak at this meeting. 


T. E. Dalton Joins Savage 
Arms Corporation 


_T. E. Dalton has joined the adver- 
tising department of the Savage Arms 
Corporation, manufacturer of Savage 
arms and _ household electrical ap 
pliances, New York. He formerly was 
with the Wm. H. Rankin Company, 
Inc., Chicago and Ray D. Lillibridge, 
Inc., New York. 





New Accounts for Milwaukee 
Agency 
The R. N. Williams Company, Mil 
waukee, investment banking, has_ap- 
pointed Olson and _ Enzinger, Inc, 
advertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. The North 
western Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, has also placed its 
account with this agency. 


King Whitney with Atlanta 
Agency 


King Whitney, formerly with the Me- 
Cabe-Whitney Staff, Boston, is now in 
charge of the department of direct ad- 
vertising of the Lewis & Coffee Adver- 


tising Agency, Atlanta, Ga. 


Statler Hotel Headquarters 
Moved to New York 


The Hotels Statler Company, Inc, 
has moved its executive offices from 
Buffalo, N. Y., to New York. 
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Every newspaper has a distinct 
personality. In fact, it is not 
difficult to think of a newspaper 
in terms of human characteristics. 


One, for example, may be ponder- 
ously conservative; another con- 
descendingly tolerant; a third 
flippant and insincere. 


Picture a man of quiet dignity 
tempered by human understand- 
ing; a man of many friends; he 
possesses judgment, a sense of 
humor and a keen appreciation 
of life’s values. Men in all walks 
of life like to meet him; he is 
warmly welcomed in their homes, 


The Observer-Dispatch, of Utica, 


would be just such a man. 


The 
Utica Observer- Dispatch 


A GANNETT NEWSPAPER 
Each the leader in its field 
Elmira Star-Gazette-Advertiser Newburgh News 


Elmira Sunday Telegram Rochester Times-Union 
Ithaca Journal-News Utica Observer-Dispatch 

















Scientific Words as Trade-Marks 


The Patent Office Thinks They Have More Advantages Than 
Disadvantages 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


HE fashion in trade-marks 1s 

showing a well-defined ten- 
dency toward scientific names and 
coined words of a scientific conno- 
tation. Two excellent and very 
recent examples are “Ortho- 
phonic” and “Panatrope,” names 
for the new music reproducing 
machines manufactured by the 
Victor and Brunswick concerns 
respectively. In the radio field, 
similar names and marks are 
legion. 

There has been considerable 
discussion, among advertising 
men, regarding the advisability of 
adopting words of this kind as 
trade-marks for any class of 
manufactured products. The argu- 
ment against their use is that they 
are entirely unfamiliar, frequently 
meaningless to the public and dif- 
ficult to remember — charges, 
which, if sustained, are to say the 
least, convincing. 

In discussing the subject the 
other day, T. L. Mead, Jr., Chief 
of the Trade-Mark Division of 
the Patent Office, was inclined to 
take the opposite view. He said 
that, so far as he had observed, 
trade-mark fashions of the kind 
appeared to find their beginning 
in some new and interesting indus- 
try, and that when it is consid- 
ered that the manufacturers are, 
first of all, attempting to interest 
those who are making a hobby of 
some scientific device, the appli- 
cation is both logical and influen- 
tial. “Here in the Division,” Mr. 
Mead continued, “we hear a great 
deal of the advertiser’s side of 
trade-marking. On the other 
hand, we are in a position, fre- 
quently, to gain a pretty good idea 
of the public’s acceptance and in- 
terpretation of all kinds of marks. 

“Years ago, you will. remem- 
ber, while photography for the 
amateur was being perfected and 
before the service of developing 
and printing was so complete, we 
had something of the same condi- 





tion. Manufacturers introduced 
such trade names and marks as 
Velo Stigmat, Plastigmat, and 
Rectigraph. The first two of 
these referred, of course, to the 
parent word ‘anastigmatic,’ which 
is a scientific word applied to 
lenses which do not distort or 
blur the image. 

“The invention of these lenses 
marked a great improvement in 
the photographic art for amateurs, 
Being fans or enthusiasts, they 
were willing to accept any word 
which made their hobby more 
interesting and understandable, 

“Therefore, in adopting these 
scientific words, or at least words 
with a scientific sound, the manu- 
facturers undoubtedly knew what 
they were doing. At that time, 
I do not think it was possible to 
sell a camera to a man who had 
not studied photography to some 
extent at least, and if he had 
studied it at all such words were 
entirely acceptable and, so far as 
he was concerned, easily remem- 
bered.” 


WIDER INTEREST IN SCIENCE 


Another interesting fact brought 
out by Mr. Mead, is the great 
change in the public mind regard- 
ing scientific subjects. He men- 
tioned that a fifteen-year-old boy 
of today uses more scientific 
words and phrases than were used 
by the average man twenty years 
ago. As scientific knowledge be- 
comes more general, the num- 
ber of people capable of compre- 
hending and retaining scientific 
terms naturally increases. 

The development of the auto- 
mobile too, is a contributory factor. 
The popularity of the automobile 
and the great volume of automo- 
bile advertising has introduced 
the scientific names of steel alloys 
and many others of the kind to 
the public. But never before 
has the development of any in- 
dustry so captured the imagina- 
tion of all classes and ages as 
that of radio. It has introduced 
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An extra service 
from your printer ~ 


If your printer has a CLEVELAND 
Model “B” Folder, it means that he 
can offer you any one of 210 differ- 
ent folds for your literature. 


He can show you samples of dis- 
tinctive, attention-getting folds for 
your circulars and broadsides. Ask 
to see these specimens. 


Also, besides folding all your work 
more speedily and accurately, certain 
kinds of jobs may be folded at very 
much lower cost, due to certain 


exclusive CLEVELAND folds. 


Give us the names of the printers 
you are considering for your work, 
and we will tell you which ones 


have CLEVELAND Folders. 


THE CLEVELAND FOLDING MACHINE Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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more long, scientific and pseudo- 
scientific words in a_ shorter 
length of time than probably any 
other new industry the world has 
ever seen. 

In commenting on this, Mr. 
Mead remarked that in physics 
there is a word which means a 
unit of force. It is called “dyne.” 
For some reason, radio engineers 
and manufacturers have singled 
it out and used it generously. So 
we have Ultradyne, Superdyne, 
Thermiodyne and Superhetero- 
dyne. 

“Some of the names we have 
been talking about,” Mr. Mead 
continued, “are registered trade- 
marks; others are not registered 
but can undoubtedly be protected 
under the common law.” 

It was also learned that Super- 
heterodyne, for instance, is not 
now registered, probably because 
it would be considered as a de- 
scriptive word ; but it is also prob- 
able that if the manufacturer who 
has adopted it uses it exclusively 
in the trade long enough, it will 
acquire a secondary significance 
which will justify its registration. 


USE OF A ROOT WORD 


“Then there is a group of 
words in the radio field,” Mr. 
Mead continued, “based on a root 
word meaning a unit of control, 
such as Monotrol and Monoplex 
and others. The sources of these 
words are, of course, their 
greatest value. An advertiser may 
take a scientific root word that is 
well-known to those whom he 
desires to interest in his product, 
and by modifying the word se- 
cure a registrable trade-mark that 
is highly significant and sugges- 
tive. As a rule, the scientific 
marks are created in this way and 
when you consider that, in most 
instances, the manufacturer is 
using his trade-mark to attract a 
definite, informed class, the ap- 
plication appears to be wise. 

“In advertising such a mark to 
a definite class, the advertiser is 
also, in many instances, educating 
the public. If I am not mistaken, 
Antikamnia was adopted for a 
Proprietary medicine advertised to 
physicians only. Through use, 
the drug became known to certain 
classes of the public and now the 
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mark is widely advertised and gen- 
erally remembered. 

“Bromo Quinine is a more 
simple mark of a similar char- 
acter. It has a highly scientific 
sound and until it was advertised 
it might have been considered to 
be over the heads of the great 
mass of the public. 

“In the automobile field, we 
have many words of the kind 
used as trade-marks. Locomobile 
is one, and undoubtedly when it 
was first adopted it was considered 
a jaw-breaking name by many 
people; but now, it is generally 
familiar. 

“Therefore, the Patent Office, I 
think I may say, rather looks 
with favor on trade-marks which 
have a scientific aspect. They are 
particularly acceptable to that 
part of the public which under- 
stands their significance. They 
are not, as a rule, so likely to get 
into interference, and, in time, 
they become unmistakable indi- 
cators of origin. 

“Furthermore, in the minds of 
a great many people, they have 
an importance because of their 
mystery. They are impressive, 
and while at first they may be 
open to criticism on the bas‘s that 
they are not easily remembered 
by the average man or woman, in 
many instances they soon take the 
place of the colloquial term for 
a product when they are ade- 
quately advertised.” 


“Industrial Psychology” to Be 


Published 


The first issue of Industrial Psychol- 
ogy, a monthly devoted to the human 
element in industry, will be published 
January 1, by Donald A. Laird. of Col- 
gate University, Hamilton, N. Y. Hilda 
Drexel is business and advertising 
manager. The new publication will have 
a type page of 5% inches hy 8% inches. 


Candy Account for Schultz- 


McGregor Agency 
E. Greenfield’s Sons, Brooklyn. N. Y.., 
manufacturers of Cupid and Delatour 
chocolates and other candies, have ap- 
pointed The Schultz-McGregor Corpora- 
ticn, New York advertising agency, to 
direct their advertising account. 


David L. Luby Dies 
David L. Luby. publisher of The 
Bowlers’ Journal, Chicago, died at that 
city last week at the age of sixty-nine. 











Novelty Backgrounds Inject New 
Atmosphere into Trade Copy 






Business and Industrial Paper Campaigns Are Reaching for New Effects 
By a Commercial Art Manager 


A* advertiser in business papers 
made a singular yet signifi- 
cant remark the other day, when 
addressing his associates on the 
general subject of composition, 
display and novelty in the physical 
attributes of a campaign, he said: 
“T think we all sometimes forget 
the volume of competitive display 
in business-paper advertising. It 
is more necessary to seek atten- 
tion-compelling devices in these 
papers than anywhere else. And 
the audience to which we appeal 
is more exacting, I believe. It re- 
quires high-powered attention-value 
to individualize the advertisement. 

“T was annoyed and displeased 
to be.told by some people, not long 
since, that it was difficult for them 
to follow our advertising in busi- 
ness papers. They claimed it lacked 
character, It melted in with the 
vast amount of similar advertising. 
It might be sensible, to the point, 
efficient in the story it told and in 
the photographic illustrations it 
put forward, but it did not, as a 


continuous year-after-year cam- 
paign, sufficiently impress itself 
upon the reader. 

“This set me to thinking. I be- 


gan to study business-paper copy 
with a more exacting eye. I tried 
to see it first in a physical sense, 
rather than to analyze its merits 
as selling argument. There were 
few criticisms to pass upon the 
wording. The copy was intelli- 
gently written. The pictures rep- 
resented my idea of business-paper 
illustrations for a product of this 
character. Suddenly, I became 
conscious of the fact that our 
campaign, as a whole, possessed 
comparatively no physical attrac- 
tion. It was easy to pass our ad- 
vertising by. It was without 
proper eye-lure. It would seem 


absolutely essential today, not only 
to make sure that what you pic- 
ture and say is well done, but to 
present 


these factors in some 
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manner which will make it more 
or less certain that the reader will 
stop and look them over.” 

This, of course, is no new doc- 
trine. Sooner or later, all adyer- 
tisers make the discovery. It js” 
then that they become far more 
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A DECIDEDLY NOVEL BACKGROUND EFFECT 
WHICH ATTRACTS ATTENTION 


lenient with those whose speciali- 
zation is to put individuality into 
layouts and display power into 
typography. 

The background scheme for 
business-paper advertising is im 
portant, in that it is a step in 
direction of unusual display. The 
advertiser may be opposed to un- 
conventional illustrations, but. he 
can be won over to a compelling 
decorative scheme of unique stages 
upon which he may play his indus- 
trial drama. Likely there are themes 
for such effects under his own roof, 
allied with the product, the copy 
and the spirit of the campaign. _ 

It was discovered, as an i 
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stance, by the Republic Iron and 
Steel Company, that by photo- 
graphing sheets of the metal 
turned out in the plant, a design 
was automatically created which 
was far more original and unique 
than anything a decorative artist 
could devise. Various sheets of 
metals supplied different effects. 
A section of one of these pro- 
duced a series of whirling wheels, 
fan-shaped, and spec- 
tacular flashes of lumi- 
nous color, and groups 
of little shimmering 
petals, not unlike 
flowers. 

In the mills of the 
company, then, there 
were great sheets of 
the most extraordinary 
design, as metal be- 
came the master-artist 
of the occasion. Sec- 
tions were _ photo- 
graphed, in strong 
light, and these prints 
mounted. Mortises for 
type were cut in them, 
and camera studies of 
installations superim- 
posed artistically. A 
campaign was devised 
which was, in every 
way, characteristic and 
compelling. By mak- 
ing enlargements from 
the first set of origi- 
nals, the backgrounds 
became all the more 
extraordinary. 

In the advertising 
in business and indus- 
trial publications of a 
friction saw, the ad- 
vertising department 
experimented with backgrounds 
formed of odd perspective views 
of the saws, which, incidentally, 
are of great size. They were 
placed at angles and photographed 
under lights placed 
for the purpose. The result was a 
series of strange. views of saws, 
their teeth glitteringly prominent, 
and the flat surfaces of the metal 
serving as an ideal base for either 
white or black superimposed type. 

Those who had worked nearest 
to the actual production of Hast- 
ings asphalt blocks were not con- 
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scious of the fact that they represen. 
ted a highly-decorative background 
pattern for business-paper adver. 
tisements, and doubly important 
because they automatically visual. 
ized the product itself. A photo. 
grapher-artist realized the possibil- 
ities. By taking pictures, in sharp 
perspective, of loading platform 
and trucking courts, covered with 
the asphalt blocks, a sort of dec- 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 


ON A BACKGROUND IDEA THAT MAKES IT$ 
COPY STAND OUT 


orative pattern was created, visu- 
ally interesting because of the di- 
minishing perspective areas of the 
blocks themselves. These gener- 
ously large gray areas, light in 
color, served well to set off any 
other units which were placed on 
top of them. 

It is no new thought for these 
advertisers to use their own prod- 
ucts as a standardized decorative 
pattern for advertising pages, 1 
cluding everything fror metal pat- 
terns to screws and bolts and nuts, 
but considerably more resourceful 
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“Keep your seat!” 


IS always pleasant to tell people facts you 
know they’ll be glad to hear. 
We are helping The Burd High Compression 
Ring Company tell several millions of people who 
ride in automobiles that the Burd-Gilman Shock 
Absorber is a synonym for ‘‘keep your seat.” 
The Burd-Gilman Shock Absorber possesses 
certain differences from other products of its 
kind; differences so important that within a re- 
markably short time the Burd-Gilman Shock 
Absorber has become one of the “best-sellers” 
in the accessory field. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 


Whose business is the Study and 
execution of good advertising 
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DIRECT MAIL 


Service thru Thousands 
of Dealers to Millions 
of Consumers on Time! 


There is no division of the advertising profession 
that requires such exacting, skilled service as dealer- 
to-consumer Direct Mail. 

Dealers want their mailings on time—on the dot. 
They want names spelled right, the street addresses 
correct, and their mailing pieces all ready for the 
mail box. : 

The distribution of dealer-to-consumer Direct Mail 
is plainly the work of specialists. 

Electrograph has been meeting such demands for 
years . . . filling, as parts of concerted national 
programs, thousands of separate dealer orders . . 
localizing and addressing millions of pieces to indi- 
viduals . . . with devotion to schedule. 
Serving you, Electrograph operates as a bureau of 
your own office. A staff of specialists is assigned to 
watch over the Direct Mail welfare of your dealers. 
And the beauty about it is that they do not appear 
on your payroll. 

Being specialists Electrograph Direct Mail counsel is ot 
value. Electrograph creative service is being utilized by 


some of the largest manufacturers. Copy, art and investi- 
gating service—all are available to Electrograph clients. 
Electrograph was organized nineteen years ago to fill but 
one niche in the advertising field, that of Direct Mail service 
to both the manufacturer and his dealer. 

Today Electrograph is lifting harassing detail|work from 
the desks of many prominent advertising and sales managers, 
and likewise is relieving thousands of dealers of tedious 
clerical work they neither like nor want to do. 


THE ELECTROGRAPH COMPANY 
Home Office: 725 W. Grand Boulevard + Detroit, Mich. 
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ness is now displayed in the 
artistic handling of such camera 
designs. They are not so obvious ; 
they are based on unusual posings 
and conceptions. 

Would you suppose that photo- 
graphs taken of fifty-foot excava- 
tions in limestone would become as 
artistic as any studio canvas, when 
handled as background material? 
Deep down in the earth, tiny work- 
men are seen at their jobs, chasms 
of strange formation, pits of gran- 
ite and sandstone formations that 
suggest the upheaval of a primeval 
world, and all of this given beauty 
and great artistic value. The Sul- 
livan Machinery Company makes 
its advertising backgrounds of such 
vistas. As manufacturers of heavy 
drilling rotating machinery, the 
atmosphere is, of course, appro- 
priate. 

Ordinary photographs of exca- 
vations would have been not unlike 
thousands of other installation 
photographs employed by advertis- 
ers in this field. But the Sullivan 
Rotator campaign has been given 
a background set of unusual ar- 
tistic merit because of the fact that 
special camera studies were made 
for this specific purpose, by a 
photographer who _ understood 
values. His viewpoint has been 
off the beaten path as he poises 
his camera in the most unexpected 
places and at the most surprising 
and unconventional angles. Month 
after month, these picturesque 
backgrounds form an overall and 
atmospheric tone, against which 
mortises and reproductions of Ro- 
tators are placed in pertect bal- 
ance. 

It is interesting to find that im- 
aginative comparisons and copy 
themes are permitted to suggest 
poster backgrounds which, a few 
years ago, were never seen. Thus, 
it is surprising to come upon a 
design made up of mushrooms, 
decoratively spotted, in the midst 
of so many conventional pages of 
business-paper advertising. Mush- 
rooms! How irrelevant! The 
advertiser is issuing a warning. 
Beware of treacherous mushrooms ; 
and the same applies to set-screws. 

In its advertising to business 
men and to industry in general, 
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The California White Pine Manp- 
facturers Association uses a back- 
ground, not of the product itself, 
but of impressive pen and ink ae- 
tion scenes up in the timber coun- 
try, where the immense logs are 
chained on flat cars and tediously 
transported through aisles of giam 
trees. The scent of the pine is 
in the air in these very interesting 
back-drops, and not even the su- 
perimposed photographic studies 
of woodwork, of raw 
and of installations manage to de- 
tract from the charm of the en- 
tirely secondary pictorial elements. 
Another lumber association used, 
for a year or more, sectional 
views of woods, as seen through a 
microscope. They were both edu- 
cational and decorative, and pro- 
vided background effects of the 
most original character. 


SLATE AS A BACKGROUND 


The Knickerbocker Slate ,Cor- 
poration also employs its product 
in an ever-changing variety of pic- 
torial moods, as background ma- 
terial. They are no mere haphaz- 
ard photographs of slate roofs, 
and other slate installations, how- 
ever. Lighting and artistic study 
of the theme makes it possible to 
secure really beautiful results, 

The point should be stressed 
again, that it is all in the way 
this sort of thing is done and the 
artistic capabilities of the camera 
man who makes the first print and 
the layout artist who assembles the 
different ingredients of the adver- 
tisement. Lack of judgment m 
assembling other illustrations, bor- 
ders, headlines and_ typography 
would detract from the completed 
page. 

It was a young workman im 4 
machine nut and rivet plant who 
had much to do with revolution- 
izing the atmosphere of his com- 
pany’s advertising. He was sev 
eral months planning a very fine 
display of every little rivet, nut 
and screw the factory produced. 
There must have been at least 
forty of them and_ these he 
mounted on a piece of handsomely- 
grained and polished wood. There 
was no scattered display. These 
separate articles, inherently imat- 
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THE DAYTON NEWS 


HAS A CITY CIRCULATION OF 


THE DAYTON NEWS 


for the first 10 months of 1925 carried 1,005,102 
lines more of national advertising than the second 
paper, 943,908 lines more of national advertising 
than the third paper and 


117,502 Lines More of 


In Dayton with 
38,036 Homes 


(G. R. L. POLK ESTIMATE) 


35,401 NET PAID 


(A. B. C. Report of Sept. 30, 1925) 


DUE TO THIS 
BLANKET COVERAGE 


National Advertising 


This is convincing proof that Dayton can be 


than these two papers combined. 


covered with The Dayton News alone. 


Member of the News League of Ohio 


DAYTON NEWS—CANTON NEWS— 


SPRINGFIELD NEWS 
SOLD IN COMBINATION 


I, A. KLEIN 


New York 


Chicago 











San Francisco 


A. J. NORRIS HILL 














Los Angeles 


9 
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tistic, when made into an ornate 
design, became really beautiful, 
and the polished, grained wood 
was an additional bit of genius. 

It was the worker’s thought that 
this completed display might be 
hung in one of the executive of- 
fices. Advertising had not been 
in his mind when he took the 
trouble to make the mounted 
display. The advertising depart- 
ment saw it, photographed it un- 
der a battery of studio lights, and 
put it to excellent use. The same 
plan has since been adopted for 
catalogue pages, grained wood 
backgrounds being employed 
throughout the brochure, in natural 
colors. 

“Tt’s all velvet for Sanford,” 
headlines a Westinghouse page, 
and the eye is somewhat startled 
by a background composed entirely 
of velvet, upon which strange and 
mysterious rays of light play. 
But the illustrations placed over it 
are of machinery and as prosaic 
as the most exacting manufacturer 
could wish. It just so happens, 
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however, that the machinery jn 
this case is used for the purpose 
of manufacturing the fabric. 

Many campaigns have been 
greatly brightened, in _ recent 
months, by these unusual back- 
ground ideas, these postery deco- 
rations against which the more pro- 
saic themes of the advertiser are 
emblazoned. The good work 
should continue. No more than 
the surface of its possibilities has 
been touched. 


Canadian Biscuit Makers 


Amalgamate 
Viau & Frere, Montreal and J. Du- 
fresne, Limited, Joliette, Que., biscuit 
manufacturers, have amalgamated. The 
new organization will be known as the 
Viau Biscuit Corporation, Limited, with 
ontreal. 


Campaign to Start on 


Waterproofing Product 
The Repel-A-Rain Company, Philadel- 
phia, has appointed the Merad Company, 
advertising agency, of that city, to direct 
the advertising of Repel, a waterproofing 
product. A consumer campaign will be 
started in January. 











MORE POWER TO YOUR ADVERTISING 
-- «+ + -and less waste! 


” A GENUINE contribution 
toward the trend that is 
working to take the guesswork 


out of advertising.” 


We ap- 


preciate this comment from 
another advertising agency and 
will be glad to send our book 
“Waste Places” to all adver- 
tisers who are interested. 


Doyle. Kitchen & McCormick. Inc. 


2 WEST 45" STREET NEW YORK 
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LINOTYPE 
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LOUIS XV SERIES 
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Write for copy of the booklet Linotype DecorATIvE 
MateriaL, showing this and other Linotype series 
complete 
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The 


Greatest Selling Force 
in the 


Canadian Farm Field 


Why is the Family Herald and Weekly Star the 
Most Productive and Economical Medium in the 


Canadian Farm Field? | 


The Editorial Reason 7 


THE FAMILY HERALD AND WEEKLY STAR ‘ 
is written and edited especially for the farm i 
homes of Canada. Not only in agriculture but in i 
practically all of its many departments it con- 
tains’more reading matter than any other Canadian p 
farm journal, thus combining within itself as no s 
other publication does, all the interests of the 
farmer and his family. 

















The Circulation Reason 


For many years THE FAMILY HERALD AND 

WEEKLY STAR has had a far greater circula- 

tion than other Canadian farm journals, but since 

the subscription price was reduced to the pre- 

war figure of $1.00 it has forged farther ahead 

than ever and has gained more than 50.000 in 
less than 6 months. 
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The Advertising Reason oy 


THE FAMILY HERALD AND WEEKLY STAR 






has for years carried more advertising than any me 

paper of its class in Canada; for its strong reader an 

interest and prestige, combined with its large cir- no 

culation and low advertising rates have estab- ] 

lished it as the greatest and most essential medium for 

for advertisers who wish to cover effectively the we 

Canadian farm market. It 
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A Red Hot Postal User 
Complains 


Tue Apverttsers’ Press, Inc. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

I had occasion to mail a number of 
cards the other day and when obtaining 
postage was informed the rate was 
first class. I was informed that the 
card size made it so. 

Being curious, I had them measured 
and upon close exainination found 
that my cards were larger by a quarter 
of an inch than regulation—hence they 
wouldn’t take first class postage, but 
the words “Post Card” were then dis- 
covered on the other side, hence the 
rate again jumped to first class. ; 

Now, the question in my mind is, 
how is it possible that the Government 
itself puts out a card that will go 
for less money—of the same dimen- 
sions that require greater postage on 
others? For my information can you 
tell me whether the Government prints 
its own cards and if it manufactures 
its own paper? 

It looks to the outsider as though 
not a little graft or politics has put the 
postal department in the same class as 
some other departments. 

Any information I get will be ap- 
preciated. 

THe Apvertisers’ Press, Inc. 
>. A. KAMMANN. 


PPARENTLY, Mr. Kammann 
4A did not send any souvenir 
cards back home when he took 
his vacation this year. If he had, 
he would have discovered the 
s.tuation he complains of before 
now. 

On April 15 of this year, revised 
postal rates went into effect for the 
purpose of bringing in money to 
overcome an alleged deficit in 
Post Office operations. 

Postal cards that the Govern- 

ment furnishes (paper, printing 
and one cent stamp mark) were 
not changed in price. 
_ But postcards that users paid 
jor and had to affix stamps on 
were given increased postal rates. 
It was decided that on private 
mailing cards and souvenir mail- 
ing cards that were privately print- 
ed, the rate of postage would be 
two cents instead of one cent. 

It was also decided that “plain 
printed cards not bearing the 
words ‘postcard’ or ‘private mail- 
ing card’ and containing no writing 
other than the address and not 
conforming with the regulation 
size of a postcard (i. e., larger 
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Convince the 
Readers of 
“PUNCH” 
by a good 
Advertise- 
ment of a 
good Product 
and you have 
convinced the 
most discrim- 
inating public 
in the world. 


Rates and particulars 
of available space 
from 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, ““PUNCH”’ 
80, FLeeT STREET 


LONDON, ENG 
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County, 
Penna. 


Two-thirds of the per- 
sonal property tax of 
the county comes from 
outside its largest city. 





1. Fourteenth county in the 
United States in agricul- 
tural wealth. 


2. Second county in Pennsyl- 
vania in farm owned cars. 


3. Wages in manufacturing 


plants alone in York 
County in 1924—$22,199,- 
800.00. 


York 


(Pa.) 
Gazette and Daily 


(Covers the whole field 
completely and intensively) 


Howland and Howland 


National Representatives 


NEW YORK 
393 Seventh Ave. 


CHICAGO sf 
360 North Michigan Avenue 
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than 3 9/16 by 5 9/16) shall be 
considered as Third Class matter 
and may be mailed for 1% cents 
instead of the new two cent rate 
which applies to private mailing 
cards and postcards.” 

The foolishness of such rate- 
making is readily apparent. Of 
course, people are going to ob- 


ject if it costs twice as much 
to mail a card that they buy 
as it does to mail one that 


the Government furnishes free of © 


charge. 

What the exact effect of this 
change has been on postal revenues 
we are not able to say. If we were 
asked to guess, we should say that 
it has lowered ‘the postal revenue. 
Such a guess would be based on 
testimony recently given before a 
Congressional postal rate investi- 
gating committee. 

A representative of the F. W. 
Woolworth Company, O. F. Doug- 
las, Jr.. who appeared before that 
committee in New York, declared 
that the postage increase from one 
cent to two cents on souvenir 
mailing cards had caused his com- 
pany’s business to drop off from 
one-third to one-half. His com- 
pany’s fall orders, he declared, 
were consequently cut in half. 
The annual volume of souvenir 
postcards handled by the Wool- 
worth stores was fixed at be- 
tween 35,000,000 and 50,000,000 
cards. 

What about people supposed to 
have more money than those who 
go to a Woolworth store? Say, 
those who can afford a trip to 
Atlantic City. Samuel E, Saltz- 
burg, a wholesale distributor of 
postcards in Atlantic City, gave 
testimony on the postcard buying 
habits of visitors to Atlantic City. 
Here is what he told the Con- 
gressional Committee at a meeting 
in Philadelphia: 

“Since April 15 of this year and 
up to July 15 we have decr 
our sales over one-third. Instead 
of the hotels buying 100,000 at one 
order, at this time they are now 
buying 20,000, and then they claim 
they are buying 10,000 more than 
they should. The people refuse to 
pay the two cent postage.” 

From such testimony we should 
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Dees an advertiser 


is trying to reach 
people above the low- 
est level of humani- 
ty he cannot afford ’ 
to use the lowest » 
level of typography. a 
Yet many advertis- s 
ers are still “typog- 3 
raphy-blind.” But ) 


others are learning. ‘ 
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Better 


Results from 
Your Direct 


Selling! 


HE RIGHT KIND of 

Direct Advertising is 
intelligently planned after 
the market and all mer- 
chandising angles are care- 
fully surveyed and ana- 
lyzed—tthe lists selected 
and classified according 
to specific appeals and 
purchasing possibilities. 


To get the most out of 
your Direct Advertising, 
it is important to have 
a thorough knowledge of 
the science of marketing 
by mail. This means 
years of experience in 
planning, preparing and 
producing attractive sell- 
ing messages that appeal. 


This service we offer you. 
A service invaluable to 
the success of your Direct 
Advertising. 


It will pay to discuss the 
plans for your next Direct 
Advertising Campaign 
with us. 


Merchandising Analysis, 
Copy, Art and Plates, Print- 
ing, Form Letters, Mailing 
Lists, Addressing and Mailing. 


Buckley, Dement & Co. 


1304 Jackson Blvd. 247 Park Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Phone Phone 


Monroe 6100 Ashland 0573 
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| say that the Post Office Depart. 


ment needs a business nurse, ad- 
visor, guide and counselor when it 
comes to making rates that bring 
in revenue and permit the Post 
Office Department to be used for 
what it was intended to be—a ser- 
vice for all of the people—[Ed¢. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


Federal Trade Commission 
Recognizes Rayon 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
officially recognized the word Rayon as 
the proper term for artificial silk. A 
resolution adopted states that recogni- 
tion is due to the term because it is 
used in many industries and trades, and 
that Rayon has been adopted by many 
different associations and is generally 
accepted by the trade and the public to 
mean artificial silk. 


Delco-Light Company Starts 
New Division 

The Delco-Light Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, manufacturer of Prigddaire. and 
other Delco-Light products, has estab 
lished a public utilities division at New 
York. illiam R. Winans, formerly 
with the merchandising department of 
the Henry L. Doherty Company, is in 
charge of the new office. 


Roger Harris with “Interna- 
tional Studio” 


Roger Harris has joined the adver- 
tising staff of International Studio, 
New York, as representative in New 
York City and the New England terri- 
tory. He has been with Sweeney & 
Price, publishers’ representatives, Bos 
ton, for the last two years. 





Clothing Account for A. Harris 


Horton 
Fruhauf Brothers, New York, manu 
facturers of men’s clothing, have ap 
pointed A. Harris Horton, New York 
advertising agency, to direct their ad- 
vertising account. Newspapers will be 
used. 


R. R. Updegraff Joins Ray D. 
Lillibridge 
Robert R. Updegraff has joined Ray 


D. Lillibridge Incorporated, New York 
advertising agency, as a partner. 








James Monahan with National 
Program Publishers 


James Monahan has been made 
vertising and promotion manager of the 
National Program Publishers, New ¥ 
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ECIL F. BENNETT, 
formerly president of The 
Koch Company of Milwaukee, 
is now associated with this 


organization. 


OLSON & ENZINGER, Inc. 


Advertising 
MILWAUKEE 


© 
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regon Journal 


rou Santa and his 
reindeer to the Pacific’ 
Northwest / 


Real, live reindeer, Dasher, 


Dancer, Prancer, Vixen, 
Donner and Blitzen were 
brought to Portland by the 
“live” paper. 

The Oregon Journal has made 


this Christmas Season in Port- 
land outstanding. 


Advertise in the Oregon Jour- 
nal---the largest evening paper in 
the Pacific Northwest. 


It is “up and doing.” 





BENJAMIN & KENTNOR, Special Representatives 
New York Chicago 
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Answers That Don’t Answer the 
Dealer’s Inquiries 


A Little Preparation and Common Sense Would Produce More Sales 
Letters Containing a Real Selling Message 


By George G. Gatchell 


OR some weeks, now, my wife 

has been intimating to me that 
she would like to have me buy a 
vaczum cleaner for the house. 
Though we have been reading ad- 
vertisements and been considering 
the matter for some years, a 
vacuum cleaner is not yet a part of 
our otherwise fairly modern house- 
hold. I was wondering last night 
what I should think, if going up 
to the hardware store on Main 
Street I should ask the clerk be- 
hind the counter to show me the 
two different makes of vacuum 
cleaners he carries in stock, and 
after asking his advice on the sub- 
ject he should address me some- 
what as follows: 

“It is good to see you this morn- 
ing, Mr. Gatchell. You never did 
a smarter thing in your life than 
when you walked in our front 
door. You no doubt know that we 
have been in business here on Main 
Street for thirty-five years. Dur- 
ing this time we have built an 
enviable reputation for good mer- 
chandise, honest dealings and con- 
scientious service. When it comes 
to vacuum cleaners we are second 
to none.” 

Then, I might interrupt him and 
say: “But does that one over there 
by the door beat the rugs as well 
as clean them?” And he might 
then continue somewhat ‘as fol- 
lows: “Mr. Gatchell, when a man 
of your undoubted integrity and 
standing in the community comes 
in here and asks our advice upon a 
subject of so great importance in 
his own home, we are fully cog- 
nizant of the honor you have done 
us. We are always at your ser- 
vice night and day.” 

If, again, becoming a little ner- 
vous, I should say: “Tell me, old 
man, how much money will it cost 
me per hour to run this cleaner?” 
and he should continue, without 
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answering my question or even 
glancing at me: “We shall always 
be very glad to have you come 
here and examine our full line. 
Whenever you are up this way 
drop in and see us. Whether you 
actually make a purchase or not 
we are always glad to show you, 
always anxious to serve”—why by 
that time I would be annoyed but 
might ask one more question, per- 
haps concerning time payments. 
Then, the salesman would thank 
me for my visit, bow politely and 
walk quickly away. Of course, by 
this time the head of the store 
and I would send for the patrol 
wagon, believing we had a danger- 
ous lunatic to deal with. 

Yet, writers of so-called sales 
letters who operate on the same 
principle are not only allowed at 
large, but allowed also to lose 
thousands of dollars in business 
for the concerns which hire them. 

In answer to definite questions 
asked by prospects about the mer- 
chandise or concerning the agency 
for it, these careless correspon- 
dents make reply by vague gen- 
eralities about the standing and 
reputation of the house, about ser- 
vice and quality. Sometimes they 
enclose a booklet, “which will an- 
swer any points not covered in this 
letter.” The idea of listing each 
question and answering it, in turn, 
never seems to occur to them. A 
dealer of my acquaintance wrote 
recently to the maker of a product 
which he thought would be a good 
thing to stock in his stationery 
store. He asked two definite 
questions concerning it. One con- 
cerned the type of container; the 
other was on price and quantity. 
The reply told him to “please re- 
fer to A-122 in reply.” 

It was a form letter which told 
him he probably had not had time 
to read their previous letters, 
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CHATTANOOGA 


“Dynamo of Dixie” 


Strategic location of 
business headquar- 
ters is of prime im- 
portance to any con- 
cern desiring to serve 
the rich southern 
field most efficiently. 
The splendid location 
of Chattanooga in 
practically the center 
of the southern states 
is one of the many 
advantages the 
“Dynamo of Dixie” 
offers as a base of 
operations for con- 
cerns designed to sell 
the southern field. 


Business executives 
are urged to closely 
consider Chattanooga 
as a site for a south- 
ern sales and distrib- 
uting center before 
locating in the South. 
Write today for informa- 
tion about Chattanooga’s 
advantages as applied to 
your particular business. 
CHATTANOOGA 
Clearing House Ass’n 
840 James Building 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Visit 
Chattanooga 


See famous Lookout Moun- 
tain, Signal Mountain, Chick- 
amauga_ Battlefields, and 
many other points of beauty 
and interest in and about the 
“‘Scenje Center of the South.’’ 
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touched briefly on the age an 
standing of the company, and then 
quoted a bargain price on op 
product made by the company (not 
the one he had asked about) as ay 
inducement to him to stock the 
full line of nine products. His 
questions were ignored. 

Another retailer in the drug field 
received, as his reply to several 
questions, a form letter of the 
usual general sort. But this writer 
went one step farther. He told 
the questioner that complete ip- 
formation would be found in the 
enclosed circular. It wasn’t found 
there. The circular contained a 
picture of the plant and some 
strong statements conccrning the 
company’s facilities for prompt 
shipments. Yet, these dealers who 
take the trouble to ask questions 
which are not answered, are a 
truly prospects as I am when! 
come into the store on Main Street 
prepared to be sold a vacuum 
cleaner after one or two of my 
questions are answered. 

There are many concerns where 
each sales correspondent is made 
to visualize the prospect who wrote 
the letter, to inform himself by 
contact with the merchandise ex- 
perts and the service department 
so that he can answer questions in- 
telligently. The letters going out 
from such concerns in answer to 
dealers’ inquiries are real sales let- 
ters. They produce new customers 
and hold old ones. 

But the great number of care- 
less replies which ignore questions 
in a manner comparable to that of 
an insane clerk at a retail counter, 
indicates there is plenty of room 
for improvement in most corfes- 
pondence departments, and_ that 
many of them are so bad that they 
demand quick attention from the 
boss. : 

Wouldn’t a rule and a policy 
like the one below cure an evil 
which is now causing widespread 
waste? 














Rule Number One for Correspondents 

A. Questions. : 

Before answering any letter read it 
over carefully and list all questions. 
over this list with the head of the d@ 
partment, and then go to any person ® 





any other department, who can give yu 
expert knowledge on the subject. 
Translate this knowledge in your letter 
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There's Only ONE Medium in 


Central Illinois 


A Recent House-to-House Survey Shows That— 


OUT OF 7,838 HOMES IN THE TWIN 
CITIES OF BLOOMINGTON AND NORMAL 





The Chicago Daily Tribune Has.................- 479 
The Daily Pantagraph Has. ,............cccseeess 6,672 
The Chicago Sunday Tribune 
Has 2,655. 


At Your Service—a Paid Circulation of 18,784—Covering Both 
City and Country Homes, 


Che Baily Pantagraph 


Published Every Morning Except Sunday at Bloomington, III. 


REPRESENTATIVES— 
E. M. BURKE, Ine., 1457 Broadway, New York City. J. H. GRIFFIN. Room 840, 
140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. P. A. FOLSOM, Chemical Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
C., A. N. P. A., Associated Press. 


Member A. B. 
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The 
Bound 
Book 


is never thrown into 
the waste basket. It 
stays with the prospect 
as 2 permanent record 
of the story of your 
product or service. 


Yet the bound book 
need not be costly. In 
fact, Braunworth & 
Company can quote 
you figures which prove 
the economy of having 
your message produced 
in the most attractive 
form by a firm whose 
entire energies are con- 
centrated on printing 
and binding. 


The December issue 
of “ Printed Selling” 
gives profitable data 
about books. Write 


for your copy. 


BrAUNWORTH & Co., INC. 
60 Broapway, Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
Telephone Stagg 6300 
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into conversational and simple facts jg 
reply to the writer’s question. Remember 
you are selling goods. Think of th 
writer as a customer standing in fron 
of you. 

B. Unasked Questions, 

If you are writing a general letter 
or are replying to a letter in which.m 
specific questions are asked, try to ap. 
swer the unasked questions in the prog 
pects mind. He is in business to make 
a profit as we are. What can we tej 
him in terms of his own resale of ou 
goods? Answer the questions you would 
have in the back of your mind if yo 
were a retailer. 


It may seem like exaggerating 
their importance to put questions 
and answers at the top of the list 
of rules for men who write sales 
letters. 

But is there a better recipe for 
successful sales letters than cour- 
tesy, expert knowledge, a sincere 
desire to be of real help, served 
in an appetizing manner to the in- 
quirer by means of short and 
simple words? 





Macfadden Publications Aug- 
ment Staff 


Warren Mayer, who was formerly 
with the Macfadden Publications, Inc, 
New York, has returned and joined the 
advertising staff of True Story Mage 
zine and The Macfadden Unit. 
dore A. Driscoll has been added to the 
advertising staff of True Romances and 
Fighting Romances. 





New Account for Clark Col- 
lard Company 


The American Chemical & Engi- 
neering Company, Chicago, manufac 
turer of Full Speed pulley covering, has 
appointed The Clark Collard Compé 
advertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Direct mail and 
business papers will be used. 





E. T. Giles Joins Pittsburgh 
Agency 

Ernest T. Giles has joined Ketchum, 
MacLeod and Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh 
advertising agency, as vice-president @ 
charge of service. He has wi 
Fuller & Smith, Cleveland advertising 
agency, for the last eleven years. 





K. H. Stark, Advertising Man- 
ager, F. A. D. Andrea 


Kimball H. Stark, formerly chief 
engineer of F. A. D. Andrea, New 
York, marufacturer of radio apparatus, 
has been made advertising 
He succeeds W. A. Hurd. 
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ot the 

™ TF Two million Newsstand Group magazines are 
ite Bon the newsstands today—1,200,000 Men’s 
ve magazines and 800,000 Women’s magazines. 
e tell 

vi Men’s List— 1,200,000 





MembersA.B.C. Pagerate $600 Line rate $3 






















ating Ace High Lariat Stories 
Hons Action Stories North West Stories 
List Black Mask Ranch Romances 
sales Cowboy Stories Wit of the World 
for ’ ° 
our Women’s List— 800,000 
we Members A.B.C. Page rate $400 Line rate $2 
vel 
in Breezy Stories Love Romances 
and Droll Stories Snappy Stories 
Young’s Magazine 
ug- Both Lists—2,000,000 
Page rate $1000 Line rate $5 
erly 
the Where else, *while these rates last, can you talk to so many 
wa people—men, women, or men and women—at anywhere near 
S so low a cost? 
iL Sell your advertising and your 
goods on the same counter— 

"I read alike by clerk and customer. 
has Of the 52,800 newsstands in the United States 
ay, 48,800 are in stores; 26,400 in drug stores. 
nd 

Why not put some, at least, of your advertising money into the 
zh kind of magazine most shopkeepers, as well as most of their 

customers, actually read? 
m, 
4 
#1 N 
:>| NEWSSTAND GROUP 


Management of 
4 E. R. Crowe & Company, Inc. 
New York Established 1922 Chicago 





* 
The above rates were based on a distribution estimate of only 1,500,000 
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$150,000.00 


is the amount of advertising refused by 
American Wool and Cotton Reporter and 
allied publications during the past twelve 
months. 


We feel a certain moral obligation whenever we 
are offered any advertising to make sure as far as is 
humanly possible: 


First—That the textile industry offers a proper 
market for the commodity offered. 


Second—lIs the firm offering the commodity of 
sufficient standing to justify our advising our sub- 
scribers to do business with them ? 


If you have something you would like to offer, 
which you believe will meet these qualifications, and 
want to submit it to us for a frank opinion, we will 
tell you exactly what we believe. 


You cannot buy space in the American Wool and 
Cotton Reporter unless we are convinced that these 
two qualifications are satisfied. 


May we advise you? 


American 
Wool and Cotton Reporter 


BENNETT SERVICE 


Recognized Organ of the Great Textile Manufacturing Industries 
of America 


The Oldest Textile Paper of Continuous Publication in the 
United States 


Largest Net Paid Circulation in the United States of any 
Textile Publication 


530 Atlantic Avenue 518 Johnston Bldg. 
Boston Charlotte, N- C 
380 Bourse Bldg. 154 Nassau St., Room 902, 
Philadelphia New York 
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Jury 
on Harvard Awards Is 
Named 


HE personnel of the jury that 
Twill determine the Harvard 
Advertising awards, founded in 
1923 by Edward W. Bok, has been 
decided upon by Wallace B. Don- 
ham, dean of the Harvard Busi- 
ness School. There are nine mem- 
bers of this jury. They are: 
Henry J. Allen, owner and_pub- 
lisher of the Wichita, Kans., 
Beacon; Bruce Barton, of Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, advertis- 
ing agency, of New York; 
Neil H. Borden, assistant pro- 
iessor of advertising in the Har- 
vard Business School; M._ T. 
Copeland, professor of marketing 
in the Harvard Business School; 
Mac Martin, president of the Mac 
Martin Advertising Agency, of 
Minneapolis; Malcolm Muir, vice- 
president and chairman of the 
advertising board of the McGraw- 
Hill Company, New York; Stan- 
ley Resor, president of the J. 
Walter Thompson Company, ad- 
vertising agency, of New York; 
Tim Thrift, advertising manager 
ot the American Multigraph Sales 
Company, of Cleveland, and C. K. 
Woodbridge, president of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, and president of the Dicta- 
phone Corporation, of New York. 
_ In accepting appointments to the 
jury, these men and the firms 
which they represent are debarred 
from the competition. 

The prizes which are to be 
awarded by the jury are as fol- 
lows: A gold medal to the indi- 
vidual or organization meriting 
recognition for distinguished con- 
temporary services to advertising ; 
two prizes of $2,000 each, one for 
a national campaign, the other for 
a local campaign; $2,000 for the 
advertising research of the year 
conspicuous either for securing 
economy or efficiency in advertis- 
ing, or for reducing or precluding 
unwise expenditure in a_ specific 
advertising program; three prizes 
of $1,000 each for the advertise- 
ment most effective in text, most 
effective in use of pictorial illus- 











People 
plc alway 


One reason why adver- 
tisers are using more 
lineage every month in 
the beautiful Rota- 
gravure Section of The 


San Franctaro 


Dhyronicle 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, 225 Fifth 

Ave., New York City; 360 No. Michigan 

Ave., Chicago; R. J. Bidwell Co., Times 
Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Our business is built 
on Jayouts. If your lit- 
erature requires high- 
ly distinctive layout 
we can serve you well. 





Currier 9 HarForp L” 


Seleftive Advertising 
27 East 31 NewYork Cal 6076 
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WORLD 
CONVENTION 
DATES 


(Established March, 1916) 


COMPLETE AND AUTHENTIC 
RECORD OF COMING 


CONVENTIONS and 
EXPOSITIONS 


Gives meeting place, dates, secretary’s 
address and attendance for more than 
10,000 International, National, Regional 
and State Conventions, Expositions, Fairs 
and Banquets to be held during the 
coming year in the United States, 
Canada and European Countries. 

The special DECEMBER number will 
furnish a record of more than 4,000 
important 1926 events, for which the 
meeting place and dates have now been 
decided. Start your annual subscrip- 
tion with this important issue. 


Yearly Subscription (12 issues), $15 
(Descriptive leaflet No. 16 Upon 
Request) 
HENDRICKSON PUBLISHING 
0., Inc. 

1402 Broadway, New York City 



































Here’s one 
profitable pair 





Rightly written advertis- 
ing in trade, technical 
or class publications and 
a small but very effec- 
tive house magazine to 
those who sell or use your 
product or service. We 
can create either or both. 
A letter outlining your 
problem will be answered 
personally by — 


Cornett Spidderhof 
Advertising 
Times Building 






















New York 
w= 
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tration, and most effective in com. 
bination of both text and illys. 
tration. 

Complete information concern- 
ing the conditions under which 
these awards would be made was 
given in Printers’ INK of March 
26, 1925, on page 165. The 
period covered by the awards is 
from October 1, 1924 to December 
31, 1925. The competition closes 
on the latter date, and the jury 
will meet shortly thereafter for - 
the purpose of making:the awards, 





William Deininger Heads 
General Baking Board 


William Deininger, formerly president 
of the General Baking Company, has 
been elected chairman of the board of 
directors of the recently formed General 
Baking Corporation, New York. C, 


‘Leslie Lowes is now president of the 


General Buhing Company. 

Frazier, formerly vice-president of the 
latter company, has been made chairman 
of the board. 





Large Campaign for Marven 


Biscuits and Cake 

J. A. Marven Ltd., Moncton, N. B, 
maker of biscuits and cake in boxes, 
has increased its advertising appropria- 
tion for 1926 over that of 1925. More 
space will be used in daily and weekly 
newspapers in a campaign featuring 
“White Lily” biscuits. 


C. A. Bowden Advanced by 
Liquid Measure Maker 


C. A. Bowden has been elected vice: 
president in charge of sales and a di 
rector of the Guarantee —— Measure 
Company, Rochester, Pa. e has been 
general manager for the last two years. 
Walter McAdams, Eastern district 
manager, has been made vice-president. 





Savage Company to Add to 
Line 

The Savage Arms Company, New 
York, whose line of munitions and arms 
has been increased since the war by the 
production of electric household de- 
vices, will shortly have another unit 
added to it, an electric. refrigerator, 
which the company is planning to market. 





Montreal Agency to Direct 


Electric Lamp Campaign 
The Solex Company, Limited, Mont 

real, manufacturer of electric lamps, } 
appointed the Ronalds Advertising 
Agency, of that city, to direct an adver- 
tising campaign in which newspapers 
and magazines will be used. 
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More Readers 
# Pulling Power 
* Real Service 


The Baltimore News, strongly intrenched in 
the afternoon field of Baltimore (with its small 
factor of duplication taking the American), PLUS 
the Baltimore American, with its steadily growing 
circulation in the morning field, reaches several 
thousand more readers than any other combina- 
tion in Baltimore with the heavy duplication of 
circulation, 

The News and the American are NOT sold in 
circulation combination. The other two papers 
are so sold and featured. The combination national 
rate of The News and the American is 35 cents 
per line, and the combination is optional. The 
combination covers two fields once, and NOT ONE 
FIELD TWICE, and reaches a greater number of 
readers. 

The service of The News and the American is 
not a gesture. It is the putting into practice the 
belief that, being a sales expense as an advertis- 
ing medium, it has a common problem with the 
sales departments of manufacturers of national 
products. Probably that is why, with circulation 
leadership of readers reached with duplications 
eliminated, jobbers and retailers find their products 
better served and faster moving—and the chain of 
merchandising from the manufacturer to the con- 
sumer is complete, eager and functions smoothly 
and profitably. 

The only thing any manufacturer is interested 
in—and this is true of any market—is the sale of 
more goods and a lower sales expense investment. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


AND 





National Advertising Representatives 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CoO. PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 
St. Louis, Los Angeles, New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Detroit. Atlanta. 
——— 
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Are you getting the 
most out of your typo- 
grapher in the way of 
cooperation, speed 






and economy? Other 
progressive agencies 
and advertisers are 
getting it here. 


SCHMIDT & LEPIS 


Typographers « Printers 


240-248 WEST 40th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Pennsylvania 7210-7211 


















































Once upon a time,we, 
too, worshipped art forarts 
sake. Itwas poetic, but not 
eupeptic. Weve switched 
to art to allay stomachs 
ache. Pictures that bring home 
the bread e/ butter for us and the$ 
bacon for the advertise. Before 
we get down to the less im 
portant job of illustrating 
we get up the all-important 
idea to illustrate. 

Martin ULLMAN 

STUDIOS™ NewYork 
250 PARK AVENUE 


IDEA CREATORS 
not just illustrators 


Sa i ______- 
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Detroit Agency Wins Direct. 
Mail Trophy 


A contest which has been conducted 
by The Cleveland Folding Machine Com. 
pany, Cleveland, to determine the best 
piece of direct advertising produced dgr. 
ing the last year came to a close at 
the recent convention of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association at Boston, 
From a total of more than 300 entries, 
the prize-winning trophy was awarded to 
Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., Detroit 
advertising agency. The winning entry 
was selected by a committee of judges 
which was headed by Harry B. Kirt. 
land, of the University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Seven other firms received honorable 
mention. These were the Smith & 
Porter Press, Boston; Livermore & 
Knight Company, Providence; Diamond 
T. Motor Car Company, Chicago; 
Strathmere Paper Company, Mittin. 
eague, Mass.; Localized Advertising 
Corporation, Detroit; Devoe & Ray- 
noids Company, New York, and the 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Company, Pitts. 
burgh. 

In arriving at its decision the con- 
mittee of judges gave consideration 
to logical development of the thought, 
display and presentation. Another con- 
test will be held during the coming 
year. 


Advanced by Strabo V. Clag- 
gett & Company 


Clarence E. Huntley, recently resi- 
dent manager of the Elmira, N. Y,, 
office of Strabo V. Claggett & Com- 
pany, investment bankers, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and sales man- 
ager, with offices at Boston. He has 
been with the Claggett company for 
two years. 








Ginter Sales Increase 


For the nine months ended Septem- 
ber 30, the Ginter Company, grocery 
chain stores, reports gross sales of 
$9,907,985, against $8,958,848 in the 
same period last year, and net profits 
of $429,945, against $379,388. On 
January 1, 1924, the company operated 
331 stores. On October 1, this num- 
ber had been increased to 405 stores. 





Trunk Account for Britt- 
Schiele Agency 


The Mendel-Drucker Trunk Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, manufacturer of 
wardrobe trunks, has appointed the 
Britt-Schiele Advertising Company, 
St. Louis, to direct its advertising for 
1926. Magazines will be used. 


Cleveland Bank Elects 
A. F. Leopold 


Arthur F. Leopold, president of The 
Pompeian Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, has been elected a member 
of the board of directors of the 
tional City Bank, also of Cleveland. 
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In the toiletries 


field! 
PUBLICATION with a cir- 


ARS culation as comprehensive 
——“ as its editorial content is 
excellent. It blankets the toilet 
goods field as a single unit and not 
as a section or division of the drug 
trade. This gives a greater degree 
of definiteness and enablestheadver- 
tising to parallel the advertiser’s 
selling effort. . 






Hence—there is a decided de- 
crease of waste. 


GOOD LOOKS MERCHANDIS- 
ING has a monthly circulation of 
25,000 copies—more than the com- 
bined circulation of all other mag- 
azines in this field. It has an intense 
reader-interest; its editorial contents 
are vigorous and timely. 


Let us send you our rate card and 
our detailed circulation statement. 





OO OO 


MERCHANDISING 
The Magazine of the Joiletries Trade 








Representatives | 
Western: WHEELER & Norturup, Chicago, III. | 
Pacific Coast: THe Frep L. Hatt Company 











Trade Division 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 














The Layman Does What the 


Professional Dares Not 


“Get Acquainted with Your Dentist,” 


ARTICIPATION in advertis- 
ing by dentists still smacks of 
quackery, in the opinion of the 
larger part of the dental profes- 
sion. This is not true of the en- 


Is the Thought Played Up in 


Forhan’s Current Campaign 








your dentist 


To wait until you have 6 tooth- 


Get acquainted with 


hold aloof from advertising, manu- 
facturers are busily engaged in 
showing them the way. A case in 
point is the current copy being 
used by the Forhan Company, New 

k. ; 


Yor 

The present cam- 
paign does not repre- 
sent a departure in 
Forhan advertising 
Since the start of its 
consumer advertising, 
the company has al- 
ways endeavored to 
keep before the public 
the work performed 

















by dentists in guard- 
ing public health 
This time, however, 














4 out of § 


are his statistics 


Your own dentist will tell you that If used in time Forhan's will pre- 
four people out of five past the age vent pyorthea or, in co-oper 
doomed, through care- with your dentist, will check its 
lessness, to contract pyorrbea, the progress 
dread disease of the gumsthat causes Brush your teeth with Forhan's 
rheumatism, loss of teeth and geseral night and’ morning. All druggists, 
ill-health. 3Sc and GOc in tubes. 
I you hove pyenien soe your dow Formals of RJ. Ferkar, D. D. & 

tist at once and his advice 

Borhan Company, New York 


Rechatfe Re Gin Guastve ete 9 
tific dentifrice, the 
Soothe Forhan S 
ti yeni hea 

in the treatment of pyorhea. FOR THE GUMS 


- 


MORB THAN A TOOTH PASTB =: 


AT FIRST GLANCE, THE UPPER PORTION OF THIS ADVER- : 
TISEMENT APPEARS TO BE SPONSORED BY its 
AN ASSOCIATION OF DENTISTS 


tire profession, however, as sev- 
eral co-operative campaigns which 
have been conducted clearly prove 
that dentists can consistently take 
advantage of the educational force 
of advertising without jeopardizing 
their ethical standards. 

It is true that the public has be- 
come conscious of the importance 
of proper care of the teeth, but the 
task has been undertaken by the 
manufacturers of dentifrices, tooth 
brushes, etc., to the joint benefit 
of these manufacturers, dentists 
and the public. While dentists 
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the copy is concen- 
trating on the benefits 
which the public will 
derive by making and 
keeping a contact with 
dentists instead of 
waiting until they are 
driven by necessity to 
call upon the dentist 
for assistance. 
Through the me- 
dium of its advertis- 
ing, the Forhan Com- 
pany is making the 
services of the dentist 
known to his commu- 
nity. For instance, in 
newspaper copy, 
the advertisement is 
divided into two na 
tions. The upper part, w 
runs the width of the copy, is 
separated from the remainder ina 
manner which almost leads the 
reader to believe that it is an indi- 
vidual advertisement inserted, ui- 
signed, by a group of dentists ia 
the interests of their profession. 
The same idea also is being in- 
corporated in Forhan’s peri 
advertising. INustrations carry out 
the theme. In one advertisement, 
for example, a patient is shown 
about to leave after a treatment, 
and the dentist is pictured im int 
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Completeness 


in NEW YORK CITY, 
the Printing (entre 
of the World 








This is the third of a series of messages 
in which you, a user of printing, are 
made better acquainted with the New 
York City printer and his tremendous 
capacity to serve you. 





The greatness of any city is measured by more than size. True 
greatness must come from Completeness. 


New York City’s printers meet the question of Completeness with 
confidence and with pride. Of course, this Completeness has 
resulted from the needs of printing buyers. But there is reason for 
pride in the promptness and success with which those needs have 
been met, in many cases even anticipated. 


Here is ample printing equipment to satisfy the most urgent or 
varied demands of printing buyers. Here, too, are men, even more 
than machines to round out the City’s Completeness. 


If all New York City’s printing employees and _ executives 
suddenly left their jobs, nearly the entire printing personnel of 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston would be needed to man, manage 
and represent this City’s printing plants. 


>> 


These simple facts could be attested by ‘‘yards’’ of statistics. But 
the net would be that there is no variety of printing done by even 
one house elsewhere which is not represented by several here. 


In using this remarkable Completeness, nothing is more vital to the 
printing buyer than knowingthe printing resources of New Y ork City. 


New York Employing Printers Association, Inc. 
and Allied Industries 
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Sales Representatives 


To men of demonstrated 
ability in selling printing 
we are offering an oppor- 
tunity to increase their 
earnings as local or terri- 
torial representatives of a 
well established offset print- 
ing house in Detroit. We 
are licensees of the Aqua- 
tone Process. Applications 
must contain full details as 
to age, experience, refer- 
ences, etc., and will be 
treated with strict confi- 
dence. 


Federal Lithograph Co., 
Marquette Bldg., Detroit. 














Patent for Sale: 


Down here in Staten Island there 
awaits a real business opportu- 
nity for some man or men de- 
sirous of building a _ national 
business. This is a toilet goods 
article. There is a good supply 
of material on hand as well as 
the necessary equipment to make 
op supplies into salable mer- 
chandise, but what is needed is 
a man who can take hold and sell 
the product, 

The plant can be rented at a 
very reasonable figure and it will 
take approximately $5,000 to ac- 
quire the entire equipment and 
supplies. This amount does not 
necessarily have to be paid in 
one payment. Terms can be ar- 
ranged with responsible person. 


If you are interested in acquir- 
ing sole ownership of a business 
that only needs selling ability to 
put it over in a big way, write 
for further information to 

THE UNIVERSAL TUBE 
SQUEEZER CO., Inc. 


122 Lincoln Avenue, Grant City, 
Staten Island, New York 
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mate conversation, evidently im. 
pressing upon his patient the im. 
portance of periodic examinations, 
In another, a mother and child ape 
shown. Here, a good piece of 
missionary work is performed iq 
combating the fear with which 
people most often view a visit to 
the dentist. The illustration pig 
tures the confidence which the 
dentist has succeeded in obtaining 
from the child. 


Since dentists hesitate to take: 


the initiative in impressing upon 
the public the importance of pre. 
venting the ravages of decay, the 
Forhan company has undertaken 
the task. Of course, this advertis- 
ing should do much to win the 
good-will of the dentist, whose en- 
dorsement is a valuable asset to 
the sale of this advertiser’s prod- 
uct. But the copy is especially im- 
portant because it will help to 
make dentists familiar with a 
proper application of the principles 
of advertising in educating the 
public to co-operate more closely 
with them in teeth preservation. 





American Safety Razor Income 
Gains 


The American Safety Razor Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., reports a_ net income 
of $888,291, after charges, for the nine 
months ended September 30, against 
$875,335 for the same period last year. 
Net income for the September quarter 
amounted to $340,862. This compares 
with $345,000 for the third quarter of 
1924. 





New Accounts for Fecheimer, 
Frank & Spedden Agency 


The Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip 
Company, Detroit, has appointed 
Fecheimer, Frank & Spedden, nc., ad- 
vertising agency of that city, to, direct 
its advertising account. The Davis 

& Coke Company and the R. C. 
Company, both of Detroit, also have 
placed their accounts with this agency. 


H. L. Slocum with Charles A. 
Long, Jr. 


Harold L. Slocum, formerly with 
Donovan-Armstrong, advertising agency; 
Philadelphia, has joined the sales staff of 
Charles A. Long, Jr., also of Phi 
phia, direct-mail advertising. 








Joins Paul Ressinger 
Joseph Carter has joined the staff of 
Paul Rowsinger, commercial artist, Chi- 
cago. 
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ROOSTOOK and other New England farmers have 








‘| “Thar’s gold in them hills” 


m- 

to dug gold from every hill of potatoes harvested 

he this fall. 

he Aroostook growers alone have been enriched by sixty 

ly millions of dollars. The balance of the New England 
potato crop is estimated at twenty-five millions. 

_ It is a good many harvest moons since growers received 
such high prices for potatoes. This turn of events, bring- 
ing as much as 250 per cent increased wealth to New 

ny, . 

me England growers—enabling them to square all debts and 

= still have a few extra thousand surplus—reads like a 

4 tale from Florida. ; 

" While the potato is “King” at present, other branches 
of New England farming are also prosperous. Fruit and 
poultry prices are satisfactory. Dairymen are receiving 

p the best incomes since 1920. With this increased buying 

: power and renewed faith, the New England farm market 

i offers unusual sales opportunities for 1926. 

“A The HOMESTEAD a you a responsive audience 

al of 75,000 New England farm families who are lib- 

“ eral buyers of advertised goods for farm and family. 

ve 

y. 

. 

h 

yy —s* 

: Warren A. Priest, Advertising Manager 

Member of Agricultural Publishers Association 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Phelps Publishing aaa Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
New Yor« CHICAGO iT. Louis MINNBAPOLIS Sawn FRANCISCO 
f 270 Madison Ave. 123 W. MadisonSt. Syndicate trast Bldg. Palace Building 460 Fourth St. 
i J.C. Billingslea A. D. McKinney R. R. Ring Loyd B. Chappell 
- A. ea 
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Agency Wants 
A Partner 


A New York Agency, whose 
principals are Christians and 
men of long experience and 
recognized ability, wants an 
associate to help develop this 
profitable business into a much 
larger one. 





This is an opportunity seldom 
open to a man capable of secur- 
ing National accounts, or of 
writing interesting, sales-making 
copy. 

The right man can come into 
this Agency, which has National | 
recognition, and practically 
write his own ticket. He may 
become an officer of the com- 
pany, secure an interest without 
| investment, and have _ every 
promise of a happy and prosper- 
ous future. 


Replies confidential. Advise 
| experience, religion, age, etc. 
Address “B.,” Box 179, care 
Printers’ Ink. 
































A Director 


is needed by a textile trade as- 
sociation about to start a cam- 
paign of national consumer ad- 
vertising. 

The right man will be able to 
take entire charge; have a thor- 
ough experience of association 
advertising; know publicity, 
where and how to get it; have 
ability to originate and fully de- 
velop ideas for getting complete 
retail co-operation, and the ac- 
quaintance of large retail dry 
goods stores. 


Salary depends on the man. 
Answer this only if you can 
fully prove in your first letter 
your right to consideration. 


Address “W,” 
Box 174, Printers’ Ink. 
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How Much 
Should a National Sales 
Convention Cost? 











(Continued from page 6) 
by the company. Apart from the 
actual room cost (which is a mat 
ter of contract betwcen the com- 
pany and the hotel management) 
each man is allowed $1 per 
day for incidentals. Breakfasts | 
are covered by a fixed allowance 
of $1.25—a figure which has been 
almost universally adopted by 
Eastern manufacturers. No lunch- 
eons are paid for by the salesmen, 
These are either covered by the 
luncheons held as part of the con- 
vention activities or by group 
luncheons prior to and subsequent 
to the general convention sessions, 
or by individual luncheons with 
home office or branch executives. 

Similarly, while there is a nom- 
inal allowance of $1.50 for the eve- 
ning meal, as a matter of current 
practice no salesman is in a posi- 
tion to charge this allowance, since 
the program committee carefully 
works out its schedule so that each 
salesman and branch manager 1s 
the guest of some executive. 

Prior to the scientific handling 
of the expense end of conventions, 
each man either made his own 
hotel reservations or had some 
friend at the home office make 
them for him. As a result, the 
branch managers and star. sales- 
men paid full transit rates at the 
most expensive hotels, where they 
were joined by lesser lights who 
had the courage to face a possible 
reprimand—which never came. 
Analysis showed that the “extras” 
over and above the room cost fre- 
quently exceeded the entire “hous- 
ing” item. 

This same condition obtains to- 
day in connection with the national 
sales convention of a great major- 
ity of manufacturers. Sales man- 
agers do not want to mar the fes- 
tive spirit of the convention by any 
quibbling or haggling over e& 
penses. By the time the final re- 
turns are in, these same sales mat- 
agers rightly feel that it would be 
money lost rather than regained to 
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Southern Agriceliapgs 2" te 4 


Farm Trade News | 


.For Dealers Who Serve Southern Farm Families 














Added Emphasis 


UST as Southern Agriculturist brings your advertising 

message to its half million subscribers, so Farm Trade 
News brings it to the especial attention of some 7,000 
Retailers who sell to that half million—and more. 
Advertising Agencies, with even greater enthusiasm than 
we anticipated, are making use of this added emphasis to 
their Clients’ campaigns. 


Have you? If not, write us. 


7 e 
Southern Agriculturist 
B. KIRK RANKIN, Publisher 
Nashville, Tenn. 
James M. Ripprte Company, Special Representative 


Chicago New York Kansas City San Francisco 
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Get Your Displays 
Displayed 


ERE is a thoroughly experienced merchandising 


company, personally acquainted with all Drug and. 


Grocery stores in the Pittsburgh and Cleveland markets, 
ready to serve manufacturers who are selling or want to 
sell in these territories. Our service includes: 


Installation of Window Displays 
Distribution of Advertising Matter 
Trade Surveys — Trade Detail 


>=) qa —+- 
A Partial List of Clients 
Prophylactic Brush Co. Elines, Incorporated 
Prophylactic Tooth Brushes Chocolate Bars 
Calumet Baking Powder Co. Wm. Wrigley, Jr. Co. 
Baking Powder Chewing Gum 
American Safety Razor Corp. Sitroux Importing Co. 
Gem Safety Razor Hair Nets 
: H. Clay Glover Co. 
e. —— a tg Glover’s Mange Remedies 
° ; E. Burnh Go. 
— Oil Company of N. J. eee re 
Iodent Chemical Co. 

John F. Jelke Co. ; Iodent Tooth Paste 
Jelke’s Oleomargarine The Western Company 
Palmer Advertising Service, Inc. Dr. West’s Tooth Brushes 
New Mix Tooth Paste Gainsborough Hair Nets and 

Woman’s Home Companion Powder Puffs 


Tell us your merchandising problems in Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland and we will furnish you with our plan. 


Reference: Advertising Manager of any Pittsburgh 
Daily Newspaper. 


Grossman & Scardefield 


Successors to John S. Scardefield, Established in 1917 


614 Diamond Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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criticize the men just as they are to 
start on their selling year. . 

But by having it known well in 
advance that the convention is con- 
ducted at a cost of thousands of 
dollars which must be made up 
by greatly increased sales, and that 
rules for convention expenses ap- 
ply to everyone from branch man- 
ager to newest salesman, the sense 
of fair play which exists in the 
field representatives eliminates the 
possibility of resentment on the 
part of the worth-while branch 
manager or traveler. 

The housing of the salesmen 
and branch managers as an ex- 
pense item is based on a con- 
tract between this manufacturer 
and the hotel management. Be- 
cause of the care and infinite ex- 
actitude of detail of the planning 
of several committees, this com- 
pany is able to go to a hotel man- 
agement, tell them exactly how 
many rooms will be needed; the 
exact hours they will be desired 
for occupancy; the number of men 
who will be accompanied by their 
wives, and definitely to contract 
for their hotel requirements dur- 
ing the entire convention period. 

In addition, this company makes 
it a point to hold its larger group 
sessions, its conference luncheons 
and its convention banquet at the 
hotel it selects as convention 
headquarters. All of these items 
are included in the contract, so 
that the hotel management has 
before it a definite proposal of 
such attractive size that it is 
willing not only to depart en- 
tirely from its ordinary room 
charge schedules, but also is able to 
make far more profit than on the 
usual hit-or-miss convention basis. 

The reason why there are sepa- 
rate budget items for luncheons 
and banquet as apart from rooms, 
is that the company wishes direct 
comparison between its national 
sales convention and its sectional 
sales conventions. In addition, it 
is contemplating again, in 1926, to 
hold several luncheons at its plant 
during the days of the general ses- 
sions, in order to conserve time. 
The banquet is kept as a separate 
item, since inasmuch as it is held 
on the final day of the convention 
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HOW ADVERTISEMENTS 
ARE BUILT 
By Gilbert A. Farrar 


D. Appleton & Co. 
$3.50 






Veale S| 
RSA IHIS BOOK is entirely 
Eeeree) different f 

ifferent from any 
book that has been published on 
advertising. It shows how ad- 
vertisements are built—takes them 
apart and puts them together be- 
fore your very eyes. This book 
analyzes advertisements to their 
component parts, and shows what 
makes a good advertisement good 
—and a bad one bad. 
Every business man who is in- 
terested in his own advertisements 
—or his competitors—will find 
this book a welcome yardstick 
by which to measure the value 
of any advertisement. 
While working on many famous 
advertising campaigns, the author 
has for eight years been a lec- 
turer on advertising at the New 
York University. His book meets 
the needs of students as well as 
the more experienced. A very 
practical book. It contains hun- 
dreds of illustrations from actual 
advertisements, which show in 
detail all the basic elements, and 
give full and simple directions 
for building any kind of an ad- 
vertisement. 


THIS IS AN APPLETON 
BOOK 
Through your bookseller 


‘or the convenient 





Ib. Appleton & Company 
| 35 West 32nd Street, New York | 


Enclosed is $3.70 for which please send to 
the undersigned one copy of Farrar’s new 
“How Advertisements Are Built”. 

| (Postpaid.) | 


Name 
| em 
| Street 
| Address 














| 
| 
| 
City. State -| 
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ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


Available 


Ccvau advertising ex- 
ecutive with keen sales 
sense— fluent writer who 
knows merchandising 
through jobbers and retail- 
ers. Hehasanexceptional 
knowledge ofall the techni- 
cal features of layout, print- | 
ing, typography, engraving 
and general production. At 
preseat holding a respon- 
sible position with a large 
national advertiser. 

Age:33; Married. Pleasing person- 
ality. This maa inspires confidence in 
his superiors and the loyalty and regard 
of his subordinates. Salary $6,000. 

Available January 1st 

Interviews may be arranged through: 








WILDMAN ADVERTISING AGENCY 
450 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 

















Copy Writer 
Plus 


If you can delve into the depths of 
industrial conditions, bring up sound 
publicity ideas and develop them 
into the sort of advertising that will 
command the interest and respect 
of electric railway executives and 
buyers of electric railway supplies, 
there is an opportunity waiting for 
you in the Publicity Department of 
a large manufacturer. 


Imagination, aptitude for virile 
writing and ability to create effec- 
tive display ideas (in the rough) 
are the first essentials. But the 
man who will handle this jcb suc- 
cessfully will see the need for 
building on a foundation of facts. 


If you are a young man and are 
willing to tackle this job on a make- 
good basis, tell us why you think 
you can make the grade. Address 
“A,” Box 178, care Printers’ Ink. 
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the company is as careful to spend 
with a liberal hand as it is carefyl 
to confine its expenses to purely 
legitimate business items in the 
pre-convention and _ convention 
period. 

As is evidenced by the table on 
page 6, this company budgets 
its convention costs by true ac- 
counting methods. The table re. 
fers, of course, to the expenses 
incurred by a force of salesmen at 
a national sales convention. The 
figures will be significant in them- 
selves to any reader who is con- 
nected with a company which 
brings its salesmen together for 
regular meetings. Expenses mount 
up unaccountably and if a method 
has been found of standardizing 
certain items, such as meals en 
route, board and lodging in the 
convention city and _ incidentals, 
that in itself is a long step farther 
than many concerns have gone, 

The true significance of the fig- 
ures in the table will not be dis- 
covered, however, until the second 
and concluding instalment of the 
article appears, in an early issue 
of Printers’ INK. That article 
will go more deeply into the fac- 
tors governing the budgeting of 
sectional, as compared with na- 
tional, conventions. 


Census of Manufactures to 


Start Soon 

The Bureau of Census of the De 
partment of Commerce is making plans 
for the next biennial census of manw- 
factures, covering the year 1925. Blank 
forms will be mailed by the bureau 
about January 1 and a report will be 
required from each manufacturer 
whose gross products are valued at 
$5,000 or more for the year 1925, 


Pennsylvania Rubber Increases 
Advertising Budget 


The Pennsylvania Rubber Company 
of America, Inc., Jeanette, Pa., has m- 
creased its advertising appropriation for 
1926 one-third over 1925. The per 
centage of advertising charged against 
net sales has not been changed. Mag 
azines, farm papers and business papers 
will be used in the 1926 campaign. 


Incorporate Airplane Company 
for Advertising Purposes 


The Southern Aircraft Company, Inc. 
South Boston, Va., has been organi 
to operate airplanes for advertisag 
purposes. Robert F. Porter is pr 
and W. B. Barbour is secretary. 
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How much of an increase 





in sales can 





you handle? 


A message of direct personal interest to the President of a 
concern which has a good product or proposition that is not 
just now getting its full share of present prosperity. 


If you can handle more sales— 
know just about how much more 
you want—I’d like to talk with 
you at my office on the 37th floor 
of the Woolworth, or have my as- 
sociate talk to you in your own 
office, if within 100 miles of New 
York. 


My business is to increase sales; 
get better results in less time and 
at less cost. What methods I em- 
ploy to bring about the unusual 
results I am achieving, is merely 
incidental. What you want to 
know is how much of an increase 
in sales can I accomplish for your 
business and at what cost. I can 


tell you in a personal interview 
after an analysis of your problem. 


A N. Y. store asked me to get 
them 5,000 charge accounts. I got 
them 9,000. They figured it would 
cost $25,000 and take four months. 
I did it in one visit by mail on 
30,000 prospects at a cost under 
$4,000, and inside four weeks. 


A manufacturer, sixteen months 
ago, came to me with less than a 
dozen jobbers—about 200 dealers. 
Today he has over 500 jobbers and 
100 times as many dealers. How 
was it done? Written salesmanship 
and good merchandising ideas. 


Pay me after you get 
results— not before 


I am the only man, to my knowl- 
edge, who prepares sales cam- 
paigns on a pay-after-results basis. 
[I charge a moderate retainer if I 
accept the account. This is merely 
nominal. After that you never 
receive a bill for my services re- 
gardless of the amount of market 
survey, preparation of sales litera- 
ture, sales plans, ete., involved. 
This costs me money—takes time 
—but I have enough confidence in 


my work to wait until definite, pre- 
viously predetermined results have 
been won, before you pay me my 
bonus. If I get the results speci- 
fied in advance, you pay me. If I 
don’t—you pay me nothing. That 
is as it should be for since you 
pay a salesman on the basis of 
what he produces—why not pay 
for the preparation of sales plans 
and literature on the same basis? 


Think it over. 


EDWARD H. SCHULZE, Inc. 
“More Sales With Less Cost” 


Woolworth Building 


New York City 
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Advertising Agency 
Wanted 


A New York Agency, having full 
recognition and handling some well 
known National accounts, will buy 
agency with or without recognition. 
Prefer agency whose J ogy is an 
exceptional copy, idea and ‘plan 
man, who will remain with this 
- organization as a Vice President. 

This should appeal to the ambiti- 
ous young agency owner, who is 
not progressing as rapidly as he 
would desire. Unlimited oppor- 
tunity would be given the right 
man. He would be sold as an im- 
portant factor in this organization, 
would hold an interest in the com- 
pany, and share in the increased 
profits made possible by combined 
operation with this progressive 
Christian agency. 

Please reply in detail. Confidence 
rherewchn 9 Address ‘‘C’’ Box 30, 
c/o Printers’ Ink. 














Valuable man 
available 


for new connection 


—as merchandising or con- 
tact man in an agency 


—as sales manager or assist- 
ant sales manager for a 
national advertiser 


This man is available only 
because of internal reor- 
ganization at his present 
connection. His business 
experience is unusually 
wide and his performance 
record excellent. This ad- 
vertisement is written and 
inserted by his present em- 
ones who recommends 
im most sincerely. 


If you are interested, address 
“D,” Box 31, Printers’ Ink 
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Real Silk Mills 
Make Seven Million 
Sales a Year 


HE Real Silk Hosiery Mills, 

of Indianapolis, selling silk 
hosiery direct to the consumer 
through house-to-house salesmen, 
ship out annually 7,000,000 pack. 
ages of hosiery a year. Each 
package averages about $4. These’ 
facts were given in the testimony 
of J. S. Schlesinger, managing 
director of the Real Silk organiza- 
tion, at a hearing by a Congres 
sional Committee investigating 
postal rates. 

These 7,000,000 packages are 
sent, to customers by _ parcel 
post. They are shipped C. O. D. 
The value of $4 is the average 
amount that each customer trans- 
mits to the Real Silk company 
through the United States Post 
Office on delivery of the package, 

Mr. Schlesinger’s testimony 
showed that there is a post office 
charge of 12 cents on each of these 
packages for C. O. D. service, and 
a postage charge of 10 cents on 
each package—a total payment of 
22 cents. That is to say, the post 
office is making deliveries and col- 
lections on Real Silk shipments at 
a total average cost to the com- 
pany of 22 cents per package. 

Selling is done direct to the con- 
sumer through a sales organization 
of 8,000 representatives, who 
operate from 250 branch offices. 

The company’s business, accord- 
ing to Mr. Schlesinger’s testimony, 
has increased about 25 per cent 
for this year over 1924. : 

Figures on profits were not it- 
cluded in Mr. Schlesinger’s testi- 
mony. Recent financial reports 
that have been made public show 
that the company’s net profit for 
the year ended September 30, 1925, 
amounted to approximately $2; 


, 


A. B. Dygert with Grand 
Rapids Publisher 


Andrew B. Dygert, formerly with the 
Addressograph mpany, innea| 


has been appointed general : 
the Simplicity Company, Grand Rapids 
Mich., book publishing. ial 
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, 1925 


Active December lst 


A NEW 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


er 


THWING & HERBERT tne. 


415 Lexington Avenue 
New Uork 
















rcel 

D. —— 

age 

af Offering to publishers a complete service 
= based upon years of direct experience in 
ny handling book sales problems. 

. The standard of this service is indicated by 
on the character of our clients: 










COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


University Extension ~ Home Study 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


The New International Encyclopaedia 
Subscription Sets 


J. J. LITTLE & IDES COMPANY 
The Plant Complete 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


Webster's New International Dictionary 


C. A. NICHOLS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
The New Larned History 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


Business Publications 


D. DAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 
Technical Books 
















We are soliciting new accounts that will 
maintain the quality of this list. 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 


A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ INK PuspiisHinG Co., Inc. 
Publishers. 

Orrick: 185 Mapison Avenue, New York 

City. TELEPHONE: ASHLAND 6500. President 
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Freedom The essential 
reason why radio 


for Radio broadcasting is 

Listeners not and cannot 
be considered a legitimate advertis- 
ing medium was stated’ by 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover in 
an address before the industry's 
recent convention at Washington 
when he said: 

“We hear a great deal about the 
freedom of the air; but there are 
two parties to freedom of the air, 
and to freedom of speech, for that 
matter. There is the speech maker 
and the listener. Certainly, in 
radio I believe in freedom for the 
listener. He has much less option 
upon what he can reject, for the 
other fellow is occupying his re- 
ceiving set. The listener’s only 
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option is to abandon his right to 
use his receiver. Freedom cap. 
not mean a license to every persor 
or corporation who wishes tp 
broadcast his name or his wares 
and thus monopolize the listener's 
set. 

“We do not get much freedom 
of speech if fifty people speak at 
the same place at the same time, 
nor is there any freedom in a right 


to come into my sitting-room to * 


make a speech whether I like it or 
not.” 

Broadcasting stations are doing 
this very thing by entering the 
home with paid messages and caus- 
ing the owner of receiving sets to 
abandon complete use of them, 
And they are claiming the right 
to do so under the cry of “free- 
dom of the air” and by asking the 
question: “The Government doesn't 
censor the printed word. Why 
should it censor the spoken word?” 

Secretary Hoover’s _ statement 
gives the reason why the Govern- 
ment should take a hand in the 


matter of broadcasting  adver- 
tising. The freedom of the 
listener, because the listener 


is in the majority in numbers 
and because he has a greater 
investment of capital in the radio 
industry, is of greater importance 
than the profit of the transmitter. 

Through his Government the 
listener has given franchises to 
broadcasting __ stations. Those 
stations are therefore responsible 
to him. Consequently, it follows 
that sooner or later radio -legisla- 
tion, of which there has been none 
since 1912, a year that long ante- 
dates modern radio, will recognize 
the fact that the listener must be 
protected. 

Public interest is the basis upon 
which the prosperity of the radio 
industry depends. 


The Farmer A few weeks 
and the ago, there were 


some sensational 
Demagogue reports to the 


general effect that the restored 
prosperity of the farmer was 
largely imaginary. It was 
that in certain Western States, 
notably Iowa, the selling price of 
corn had gone down to a 


hardly covering the cost of pre 
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duction. Immediately some of the 
professional friends of the farmer 
began to have visions of a hard 
winter, much after the style of 
those that were the fashion in 
Nebraska and Kansas during the 
days of Jerry Simpson, Senator 
Peffer and Mary Elizabeth Lease 
when corn was burned for fuel in 
place of coal. Mrs. Lease, as 
some of the older readers of 
Printers’ INK will remember, 
made many speeches advising the 
farmers, in so many words, to 
raise less corn and more of a cer- 
tain other thing synonymous with 
much noise and plenty of heat. 

If our memory serves us cor- 
rectly the “money devil” of Wall 
Street was held responsible for the 
then low price of corn that 
brought out Mrs. Lease’s lurid ad- 
vice and supplied part of the theme 
for “Sockless Jerry’s” tale of woe 
which landed him in Congress. 

This same money power, it 


seems, is back of the alleged low 
price of corn which is causing cer- 
tain people to tear their hair right 


now. 

On the other hand, potatoes in 
some of the large cities are selling 
for a dollar a peck. Too high. 
Wall Street is blamed for this, too. 

It is significant that the farmer, 
himself, is not doing any complain- 
ing about corn or potato prices. 
Just as E. T. Meredith pointed out 
in a recent Chicago address, the 
farmer does not sell his corn. He 
feeds it to his cattle and hogs. 
The present market price of corn, 
therefore, is the farmer’s idea of 
nothing to worry about. 

Likewise, he sees no particular 
cause for alarm in the prices city 
folks have to pay for potatoes. 
Possibly the commission men are 
getting a bit of extra profit 
through having bought up large 
quantities of potatoes and taking a 
chance at winning or losing on 
them. The law of supply and de- 
mand has made the venture profi- 
table to the commission man this 
time in place of the loss he has 
suffered many times. And while 
the farmer could use a part of this 
excess profit he is not complaining. 
He received a fair price for his 
potatoes in the beginning. 
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Wall Street, it is totally unneces- 
sary to say, has nothing whatever 
to do with either development. 

The big trouble with certain 
people in this country today is that 
they are psychologically sick. They 
have picked the farmer and the 
farm market as the subject for 
their soap box pronouncements. If 
the corn market sags, they immedi- 
ately broadcast the startling news 
that the much-talked-about come- 
back of the farmer is a myth. 
Manufacturers and others who 
ought to know better accept the 
reports as true and immediately 
become timid. They revise their 
merchandising programs and pull 
in where they should be consistent- 
ly pushing forward. 

The demagogue flourishes be- 
cause of the farm ills which he 
manufactures to order. He would 
not last very long if business in- 
terests, in general, paid no more 
attention to him than the farmer 
does. The farmer is not com- 
plaining. He is prosperous and 
happy. The farm market is back. 

“We have had-a mighty good 
year,” an Iowa farmer tells Print- 
ERS’ Ink. Facts and figures show 
that farmers in every State could 
say the same thing. 


It Pays to Be Advertisers are 
often warned 
Ready against the mis- 
take of expecting immediate and 
large returns when they embark 
upon an advertising campaign. 
The new advertiser is told, and 
rightly so, that he should con- 
sider his campaign a long-time in- 
vestment, full benefit from which 
will probably not come to him for 
several years. On the other hand, 
there are incidents which show 
that it pays to be prepared for too 
much buying. 

A manufacturer in another line 
of business recently put out a 
novelty to sell to women. He had 
his factory make up what he con- 
sidered a good and sufficient num- 
ber and because the product was a 
novelty he began by running 
some educational copy. Much to 
the consternation of the clerks in 
the showroom which he opened in 
New York, the advertising re- 
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sponse was so abundant and quick 
that his descriptive literature gave 
out first and then his product. To 
a long line of consumers who came 
direct to the office the clerks were 
forced to make excuses, urging 
them to come back in a week, two 
weeks or three weeks. So tre- 
mendous did the demand become 
that the readjustment of the busi- 
ness delayed additional supplies 
of the novelty to such an ex- 
tent that a great deal of 
ill-will was built up among pur- 
chasers who came back time after 
time, only to discover that the 
product was not ready for them. 
Many of them had planned upon 
giving it as a gift or had it in 
mind to take the novelty along on 
a trip they were planning. Dis- 
appointment, ill-will and confusion 
resulted from this manufacturer’s 
under-estimate of what the adver- 
tising would do for him. 

No man who embarks upon an 
advertising campaign should be so 
leisurely about expecting results 
that he omits the important details 
of preparation and does not have 
sufficient goods on hand to take 
care of even such a surprising de- 
mand as this particular manufac- 
turer met. Caution is no excuse 
for carelessness. 





A reader of 


When PRINTERS INK 
Markets challenges the 
Cannot statement so of- 


Be ten made in these 
Increased columns that the 
market for nearly 
everything can be increased. He 
says, for example, that the market 
for wood-boring tools cannot be 
increased through the device of 
getting people to bore more holes. 
Try as you will, men cannot be in- 
duced to bore more holes than 
they need. Carpenters, neither 
amateur nor professional, can be 
persuaded to bore holes just for 
the fun of boring them. Men do 
not practice boring holes as they 
do swinging their golf clubs, or 
trying to get distant stations on 
the radio. 

For these reasons, so our cor- 
respondent states, the sale of au- 
gur bits is entirely dependent on 
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the demand for wood holes. And 
it follows that the demand fo 
wood holes is regulated by the sale 
of wooden construction of which 
bored holes is a part. 

It would seem, from this situ. 
tion, that the manufacturer of ay 
gur bits is in a sorry plight, since 
he has-no control over his market, 
But we are not so sure that he js, 


We do not agree that his position 


is altogether helpless. 
Advertising has, in numerous in- 
stances, demonstrated its ability to 
help manufacturers in such a po 
sition. In the first place, it is al- 
ways possible for such a manufac- 
turer to assume the leadership in 
the industry and thus be able to 
claim the lion’s share of whatever 
business is to be had. In the sec- 
ond place, there is no industry that 
can say it has completed its sell- 
ing job. Regardless of how re- 
stricted its market may seem to 
be, there are always new places 
and new ways for it to sell. This 
truth has been demonstrated s¢ 
often that it is almost trite. 





Endicott-Johnson Advertises 
Good-Will of Employees 


The Endicott-Johnson Corporation, 
Endicott, N, Y., is using institutional 
advertising in business papers to show 
the conditions under which its shoes are 
made and the way these working condi- 
tions are reflected in the finished prod- 
uct. The first advertisement of the se 
ries carried the caption, “The Valley of 
Fair Play” and showed an aerial photo 
graph of a group of the corporation's 
factories. A large part of every dollar 
that the merchant spends for shoes is 
for labor and the copy reasoned that 
when working conditions are ideal he is 
going to get maximum value for thi 
portion of his buying dollar. An addi 
tional reason for the worth of Endicott 
Johnson shoes is found in the fact that 
the men who make them receive a share 
of the rewards of the business and 
therefore have a personal interest im 
their work. 


E. F. Archibald Joins Isaac 
Goldmann Company 
Edward F. Archibald, formerly at- 
vertising manager of The Allied Grocers, 
Inc., New York, has joined the sales 
force of the Isaac Goldmann Company, 

of that city, printing. 








H. R. Coleman, recently with East 
man & Company, Chicago, has joined 
the executive staff of Advertising Pre 
ducers, Associated, also of Chicago. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 
Incorporated 
Advertising» Merchandising (Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


*“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 























Advertising Club News 


Poor Richard Club Celebrates 
Opening of New Clubhouse 


The Poor Richard Club of Philadel- 
phia is celebrating the opening of its 
new clubhouse. The dedication cere- 
monies began last Monday and will con- 
tinue throughout the week. Motion pic- 
tures were taken of the “official mov- 
ing’ from the old to the new clubhouse 
on Monday morning, and were shown 
in the theatres of the city later. 

Senator George Wharton Pepper, 
Mayor W. Freeland Kendrick, and C. 
K. Woodbridge, president of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
spoke at the luncheon on onday. 
Howard C. Story, president of the club, 
addressed the members at Monday’s 
dinner. Dr. J. H. Penniman, provost 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 
spoke at the luncheon on Tuesday. 

The dedication ceremonies are in 
charge of Bartley J. Doyle. Charles 
Asam is directing the details necessary 
to “‘putting the house in order.” 

* * * 


Detroit Club Helps Put Over 
Community Fund 


Effective co-operation in one of the 
most successful Community Fund cam- 
pa gns conducted in Detroit has just 
been rendered by Detroit advertising 
men through a committee of the Detro.t 
Adcraft Club. 

Subscriptions for the campaign ex- 
ceeded the quota by $50,000, the total 
subscriptions being over $3,000,600. W.th 
the single exception of the first war time 
campaign of the Detroit Community 
Fund, this amount constitutes the largest 
subscription for a philanthropic call ever 
raised in Detroit for collection within a 
single year. 

The number of subscriptions is more 
than 250,000. This represents the largest 
number of individuals ever reached in 
Detroit by a single philanthropic cam- 
paign. The entire advertising expense 
was less than 1 per cent. 

* * * 


Junior Club of St. Louis 
Elects Officers 


At a recent meeting of the Junior 
Advertising Club of St. Louis, D. J. 
O’Connell, National Lead Company, 
was elected president. Other officers 
elected were: W. J. Lepp, Jr., first 
vice-president; C. C. Humberg, second 
vice-president; Meyer Sacks, third vice- 
president; Lester Lange, treasurer, and 
Martin Mullen, secretary. 

. = = 


Wins Grand Rapids Club 
Trophy 

The trophy for writing the three best 
letters to increase the membership of 
the Grand Rapids, Mich., Advertising 
Club was awarded to E. Drier, copy ex- 
ecutive of The Jaqua Company, of that 
city. 
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A. O. Fuller, President of 


Seventh District 

Arthur O. Fuller, general of 
the Muskogee, Okla., News, was 
president of the Seventh District of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, at the convention which was held 
last week at Oklahoma City, Okla, Fred 
Windsor, of St. Louis, was made secre. 
tary-treasurer. 

C. K. Woodbridge, 
Associated Advertising 


president of the 
Clubs of the 


World, in a speech before the conven. ~ 


tion, suggested that manufacturers 
should think more about tomorrow, 
**Every business needs a forward looki 
department ; the crow’s nest of the busi 
ness ship,” he said. “Many fine ideas 
are allowed to go into the discard be 
cause it is no man’s particular job tp 
follow them through to a conclusion.” 

Other speakers were: James Andrews, 
pres.dent of the Oklahoma Advertising 
Club; Shelley E. Tracy and Raymond 
P. Locke, of the Southwestern Adver- 
tising Company, Dallas, Tex.; Carl Wil 
lams, editor of the Oklahoma Farmer. 
Stockman, and Arthur Hallam, of the 
School of Journalism, Oklahoma Uni- 
versity. 

+ 2-4 


New England Associated Clubs 
to Meet at Worcester 


The next convention of the New Eng. 
land District of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs will be held at Worcester, 
Mass., in November, 1926. This date 
was set at a meeting of the executive 
committee which met at Hartford, Conn, 
last week. Seventeen clubs were repre- 
sented. The newly organized clubs a 
Danbury, Conn., and New 
Mass., were admitted to membership. 
John W. Longnecker, chairman of 
committee, presided. The next meeting 
of the committee will be held at Pitts 
field, Mass., in December. 

* * * 


Buffalo Club Celebrates 
Thousandth Membership 


The Greater Buffalo Advertising Club, 
Buffalo, N. Y., celebrated the election 
of its one-thousandth member at a dinner 
on December 1. Presidents of the clubs 
in the Advertising Affiliation, which in 
cludes Cleveland, Rochester, Erie, Pa. 
and Hamilton and London, Ont., wer 
guests of honor. 

The Buffalo club is planning a trip by 
water to Montreal from June 10 to 44, 
where its members will be the 
the Montreal Publicity Association. 

*x* * * 


Advertising Affiliation to 
Discuss Future of Marketing 


“Charting the Future of 
was adopted as the theme of the 192% 
convention of the Advertising Aftlie 
tion, an organization of advertising clubs 
in the Great Lakes section, at a 
of the directors which was r 
at Buffalo, N. Y. 
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New Officers of Tenth District 
Clubs 


O. S. Bruck, of the Beaumont Enter- 
prise and Journal, was elected first vice- 
president of the Tenth District of the 
‘Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World at its annual convention which 
was held recently at Fort Worth. J. H. 
Allison, Wichita Falls Times, was 
elected second vice-president. Beeman 
Fisher, director of publicity of the 
Texas Power & Light Company, Dallas, 
was elected secretary-treasurer. 

As announced in 
last week’s report 
on the convention, 
James P. Simp- 
son, president of 
the Jas. P. Simp- 
son Company, 
Dallas, was elected 
chairman of this 
district, which in- 
cludes the adver- 
tising clubs of 
Texas. 

The board of 
directors of the 
Tenth District now 
rs noc ay - J. P. Stimpson 
Garrabrant, Beau- | ‘ 
mont; Boyce Martin, Corsicana Sun; 
Cora L. Kraeuter, Dallas; A. Millican, 
El Paso; Fred M. Garrett, Fort Worth; 
Peter Michael, Houston; R. G. Coulter, 
San Antonio; Alfonso Johnson, Dallas 
News-Journal; Garnet Clark, Galveston; 
J. M. Binkley, Sherman; Edith Axell, 
Houston, and Alva Willgus, Wichita 
Falls. 





: & «= 
Hartford Club Honors 
J. W. Longnecker 


John W. Longnecker, chairman of the 
executive committee in charge of the 
“Forward New England” movement, 
which is being promoted by the New 
England District of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs, was given a 
banquet last week by the Advertising 
Club of Hartford, Conn. Governor John 
Trumbull, one of the speakers declared 
that “It behooves New Englanders to 
cast eyes about and not only aspire to 
keep what industries New England has, 
but also to make new industries wel- 
come.” Mr. Longnecker urged his audi- 
ence to co-operate in bringing New 
England before the attention of visitors 
from other parts of the country. 

* * x 


A. M. Staehle to Address Tech- 


nical Publicity Association 

A. M. Staehle, of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., will speak at the 
next meeting of the Technical Publicity 
Association on the subject ‘Apportioning 
the Appropriation Among Industrial 
Markets.” The meeting, which will be 
held at the Advertising Club of New 
York on December 9, will also be ad- 
dressed by J. R. White, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent, Rickard and Company, Inc., whose 
topic will be “The Complex Simplicity 


of Industrial Advertising,” 


“Better Business News’ New 
Bulletin 


The National Better Business Bureau 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World has started publication of 
“Better Business News.” This bulletin, 
which will be published monthly, will 
warn against the latest fashions in 
frauds and record the progress of busi- 
ness groups in working out trade prac- 
tices and trade names which are fair to 
both the consumer and the industries 
‘nvolved. In an editorial in the first 
issue, Lou E. Holland says: “ ‘Better 
Business News’ is edited in the com- 
mon interests of manufacturer, distribu- 
tor, advertiser, publisher and consumer. 
These groups have so many interests in 
common that whatever serves one ef- 
ficiently and justly usually serves the 
rest as well.” 

* * 


New York Club to Hear 
D. E. Conybeare 


D. E. Conybeare, advertising manager 
of the Armstrong Cork Company, Lan- 
caster, Pa., will discuss “The Organiza- 
tion and Function of an Advertising 
Department” before a luncheon of the 
national advertisers group of the Adver- 
sing Club of New York, on Decem- 
ver 3. 


C. H. Waterbury with 
Lehn & Fink 


C. H. Waterbury, secretary of the 
National Wholesale Druggists Associa- 
tion since 1921, has joned the Lehn & 
Fink Products Company, New York, in 
charge of wholesale sales and contracts. 
He has also been editor of “The Official 
Bulletin of the N. W. D. A.” 


Auto Top Finish Account for 
Walter Scott Agency 


The J. C. Haartz Company, New 
Haven, Conn., manufacturer of Duro 
Gloss, a waterproof auto top finish, has 
appointed Walter Scott, New York ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. Automotive business papers 
and direct mail will be used. 


"Leave Wynkoop Hallenbeck 
Crawford 


John C. Morrison and Samuel Gray- 
don have resigned as vice-presidents of 
the Wynkoop Hallenbeck Crawford Com- 
pany, New York, and have disposed of 
their interests in the company to J. J. 
Hallenbeck, president. 


Pie Account for Williams & 
Cunnyngham Agency 
The Case & Martin Company, Chi- 
cago, maker of Tea-room pies, has placed 
its advertising account with Williams & 
Cunnyngham, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city. 








The Little 


AMPLING of the dealer on new 

products is being done on a 
widespread scale today. As it in- 
creases, it demands the use of some 
skill on the part of the sampler to 
make it more effective. 

Not so many years ago, when 
sampling of the dealer was not so 
widely practiced, the best return 
from sampling came from its sur- 
prise element. Today, with that 
element disappearing and with the 
dealer showing a tendency not even 
to make an effort to open packages 
of samples, there is need of a way 
to do some advance merchandizing 
of the samples. 


The Schoolmaster believes that 
he has found a good answer in the 
method followed by the Owens 
Bottle Company. That company 
employs an “advance card,” a 
one-cent Government postcard, to 
awaken interest in the dealer on 
its samples. 

So that all members of the Class 
may get a correct idea of what 
this “advance card” is like, the 
Schoolmaster is having it repro- 
duced. The original, he specifically 
wants the Class to know, is printed 
in two colors—red and blue. The 
Schoolmaster has no doubt but that 
the use of color on such an “ad- 
vance sample card” is necessary in 
order to attract attention to its 
message. 

* * * 

At one of the so-called “big” 
games this fall the Schoolmaster 
saw an interesting demonstration 
of elementary economics. The 
demonstrators were two score 
card boys. 

Just before the game, one of the 
boys came through the stands sell- 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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ing souvenir score cards. He dl. 
most made several sales, but each 
time, when he mentioned the price 
—fifty cents—the “prospects” de. 
veloped sudden cases of astringeney 
of the pocket-book. In a section 
of the stand seating possibly 100) 
people, the boy eventually sold 
three cards. 

A few moments later another 
boy appeared. On his cap wasa 
placard which announced “Score 
Cards—25 cents.” This boy im- 
mediately did a_ brisk business, 
selling his whole stock of cards 
in a few minutes. 

As the Schoolmaster said, it was 
a good demonstration of elemen- 
tary economics. For this reason 
he related the incident to a some- 
what hard-boiled gentleman in the 
retail trade. 

“Yes, I suppose it was a good 
bit of classroom work,” said the 
retailer. Then, as an afterthought, 
he added, “But say, did it occur to 
you that maybe those two boys 


were working together?” 
* * * 


In reading the autobiography of 
John Barrymore, now running in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, the 
Schoolmaster came across an it- 
teresting bit of history which he 
knows will appeal at least to those 
members of the Class who have 
been connected with advertising for 
several decades. 

Barrymore, who wanted to be an 
artist instead of an actor, but who 
never, according to his own con- 
fession, succeeded in __ getting 
more than $5 for a drawing, 
was often driven to earning his 
living in strange ways. On one oi 
these occasions he went to wotk 
for an up-and-coming 
turer of shaving lotion. 

He tells the story this way: 


For this important concern I ™% 
oddly enough, the testimonial gett 
The job was given to me becaus, 
was the nephew of John Drew, and it 
our advertising there ap this 
statement: ‘John Drew uses and @& 
dorses——,”’ “For this I once mores 
$5, and I was told that for . 


testimonial I could get there 
another five. 
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PACKAGE that’s worth sending is 

worth insuring. Wrap a North America 
Coupon with every package. It insures auto- 
matically, with no red tape or delay. The stub 
is your shipping record. 


Mail the attached memorandum for informa- 
tion about North America Parcel Post In- 
surance, Coupon Books and rates. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 





Insurance Company of North America 
Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. W 123 


Street 


Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 
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Freedom The essential 
reason why radio 


for Radio broadcasting is 

Listeners not and cannot 
be considered a legitimate advertis- 
ing medium was _§ stated’ by 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover in 
an address before the industry’s 
recent convention at Washington 
when he said 

“We hear a great deal about the 
freedom of the air; but there are 
two parties to freedom of the air, 
and to freedom of speech, for that 
matter. There is the speech maker 
and the listener. Certainly, in 
radio I believe in freedom for the 
listener. He has much less option 
upon what he can reject, for the 
other fellow is occupying his re- 
ceiving set. The listener’s only 
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option is to abandon his right to 
use his receiver. Freedom can- 
not mean a license to every persor 
or corporation who wishes to 
broadcast his name or his wares 
and thus monopolize the listener’s 
set. 

“We do not get much freedom 
of speech if fifty people speak at 
the same place at the same time, 
nor is there any freedom in a right 
to come into my sitting-room to. 
make a speech whether I like it or 
not.” 

Broadcasting stations are doing 
this very thing by entering the 
home with paid messages and caus- 
ing the owner of receiving sets to 
abandon complete use of them, 
And they are claiming the right 
to do so under. the cry of “free- 
dom of the air” and by asking the 
question: “The Government doesn’t 
censor the printed word. Why 
should it censor the spoken word?” 

Secretary Hoover’s statement 
gives the reason why the Govern- 
ment should take a hand in the 
matter of broadcasting  adver- 
tising. The freedom of _ the 
listener, because the listener 
is in the majority in numbers 
and because he has a greater 
investment of capital in the radio 
industry, is of greater importance 
than the profit of the transmitter. 

Through his Government the 
listener has given franchises to 
broadcasting _ stations. Those 
stations are therefore responsible 
to him. Consequently, it follows 
that sooner or later radio . legisla- 
tion, of which there has been none 
since 1912, a year that long ante- 
dates modern radio, will recognize 
the fact that the listener must be 
protected. 

Public interest is the basis upon 
which the prosperity of the radio 
industry depends. 
The Farmer A 


few weeks 


and the ago, there were 
D some sensational 
emagogue reports to the 


general effect that the restored 
prosperity of the farmer was 
largely imaginary. It was sai 
that in certain Western States, 
notably Iowa, the selling price of 
corn had gone down to a 
hardly covering the cost of 
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duction. Immediately some of the 
professional friends of the farmer 
began to have visions of a hard 
winter, much after the style of 
those that were the fashion in 
Nebraska and Kansas during the 
days of Jerry Simpson, Senator 
Peffer and Mary Elizabeth Lease 
when corn was burned for fuel in 


place of coal. Mrs. Lease, as 
some of the older readers of 
Printers’ INK will remember, 


made many speeches advising the 
farmers, in sO many words, to 
raise less corn and more of a cer- 
tain other thing synonymous with 
much noise and plenty of heat. 

If our memory serves us cor- 
rectly the “money devil” of Wall 
Street was held responsible for the 
then low price of corn that 
brought out Mrs. Lease’s lurid ad- 
vice and supplied part of the theme 
for “Sockless Jerry’s” tale of woe 
which landed him in Congress. 

This same money power, it 
seems, is back of the alleged low 
price of corn which is causing cer- 
tain people to tear their hair right 
now. 

On the other hand, potatoes in 
some of the large cities are selling 
for a dollar a peck. Too high. 
Wall Street is blamed for this, too. 

It is significant that the farmer, 
himself, is not doing any complain- 
ing about corn or potato prices. 
Just as E. T. Meredith pointed out 
in a recent Chicago address, the 
farmer does not sell his corn. He 
feeds it to his cattle and hogs. 
The present market price of corn, 
therefore, is the farmer’s idea of 
nothing to worry about. 

Likewise, he sees no particular 
cause for alarm in the prices city 
folks have to pay for potatoes. 
Possibly the commission men are 
getting a bit of extra profit 
through having bought up large 
quantities of potatoes and taking a 
chance at winning or losing on 
them. The law of supply and de- 
mand has made the venture profi- 
table to the commission man this 
time in place of the loss he has 
suffered many times. And while 
the farmer could use a part of this 
excess profit he is not complaining. 
He received a fair price for his 
potatoes in the beginning. 
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Wall Street, it is totally unneces- 
sary to say, has nothing whatever 
to do with either development. 

The big trouble with certain 
people in this country today is that 
they are psychologically sick. They 
have picked the farmer and the 
farm market as the subject for 
their soap box pronouncements, If 
the corn market sags, they immedi- 
ately broadcast the startling news 
that the much-talked-about come- 
back of the farmer is a myth. 
Manufacturers and others who 
ought to know better accept the 
reports as true and immediately 
become timid. They revise their 
merchandising programs and pull 
in where they should be consistent- 
ly pushing forward. 

The demagogue flourishes be- 
cause of the farm ills which he 
manufactures to order. He would 
not last very long if business in- 
terests, in general, paid no more 
attention to him than the farmer 
does. The farmer is not com- 
plaining. He is prosperous and 
happy. The farm market is back. 

“We have had-a mighty good 
year,” an Iowa farmer tells Print- 
ERS’ INK. Facts and figures show 
that farmers in every State could 
say the same thing. 





It Pays to Be Advertisers are 


often warned 
Ready against the mis- 


take of expecting immediate and 
large returns when they embark 
upon an advertising campaign. 
The new advertiser is told, and 
rightly so, that he should con- 
sider his campaign a long-time in- 
vestment, full benefit from which 
will probably not come to him for 
several years. On the other hand, 
there are incidents which show 
that it pays to be prepared for too 
much buying. 

A manufacturer in another line 
of business recently put out a 
novelty to sell to women. He had 
his factory make up what he con- 
sidered a good and sufficient num- 
ber and because the product was a 
novelty he began by running 
some educational copy. Much to 
the consternation of the clerks in 
the showroom which he opened in 
New York, the advertising re- 
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sponse was so abundant and quick 
that his descriptive literature gave 
out first and then his product. To 
a long line of consumers who came 
direct to the office the clerks were 
forced to make excuses, urging 
them to come back in a week, two 
weeks or three weeks. So tre- 
mendous did the demand become 
that the readjustment of the busi- 
ness delayed additional supplies 
of the novelty to such an ex- 
tent that a great deal of 
ill-will was built up among pur- 
chasers who came back time after 
time, only to discover that the 
product was not ready for them. 
Many of them had planned upon 
giving it as a gift or had it in 
mind to take the novelty along on 
a trip they were planning. Dis- 
appointment, ill-will and confusion 
resulted from this manufacturer’s 
under-estimate of what the adver- 
tising would do for him. 

No man who embarks upon an 
advertising campaign should be so 
leisurely about expecting results 
that he omits the important details 
of preparation and does not have 
sufficient goods on hand to take 
care of even such a surprising de- 
mand as this particular manufac- 
turer met. Caution is no excuse 
for carelessness. 





A reader of 


When PRINTERS INK 
Markets challenges the 
Cannot statement so of- 


Be ten made in these 
Increased columns that the 
market for nearly 
everything can be increased. He 
says, for example, that the market 
for wood-boring tools cannot be 
increased through the device of 
getting people to bore more holes. 
Try as you will, men cannot be in- 
duced to bore more holes than 
they need. Carpenters, neither 
amateur nor professional, can be 
persuaded to bore holes just for 
the fun of boring them. Men do 
not practice boring holes as they 
do swinging their golf clubs, or 
trying to get distant stations on 
the radio. 
For these reasons, so our cor- 
respondent states, the sale of au- 
gur bits is entirely dependent on 
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the demand for wood holes. And 
it follows that the demand for 
wood holes is regulated by the sale 
of wooden construction of which 
bored holes is a part. 

It would seem, from this situa- 
tion, that the manufacturer of ay- 
gur bits is in a sorry plight, since 
he has-no control over his market. 
But we are not so sure that he is, 


We do not agree that his position 


is altogether helpless. 
Advertising has, in numerous in- 
stances, demonstrated its ability to 
help manufacturers in such a po 
sition. In the first place, it is al- 
ways possible for such a manufac- 
turer to assume the leadership in 
the industry and thus be able to 
claim the lion’s share of whatever 
business is to be had. In the sec- 
ond place, there is no industry that 
can say it has completed its sell- 
ing job. Regardless of how re- 
stricted its market may seem to 
be, there are always new places 
and new ways for it to sell. This 
truth has been demonstrated se 
often that it is almost trite. 





Endicott-Johnson Advertises 
Good-Will of Employees 


The Endicott-Johnson Corporati 
Endicott, N. Y., is using instituti 
advertising in business papers to show 
the conditions under which its shoes are 
made and the way these working condi- 
tions are reflected in the finished prod- 
uct. The first advertisement of the se 
ries carried the caption, “The Valley of 
Fair Play” and showed an aerial photo- 

taph of a group of the corporation’s 
actories. A large part of every dollar 
that the merchant spends for shoes is 
for labor and the copy reasoned that 
when working conditions are ideal he is 
going to get maximum value for this 
portion of his buying dollar. An addi- 
tional reason for the worth of Endicott- 
Johnson shoes is found in the fact that 
the men who make them receive a share 
of the rewards of the business and 
therefore have a per interest in 
their work. 


E. F. Archibald Joins Isaac 
Goldmann Company 
Edward F. Archibald, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of The Allied Grocers, 

Inc., New York, has joined the 
force of the Isaac Goldmann Company, 
of that city, printing. 








H. R. Coleman, recently with East 
man & Company Chicago, has j 
the executive staff of A vertising Pro 
ducers, Associated, also of Chicago, 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising - Merchandising (Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


*‘NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 


























Poor Richard Club Celebrates 
Opening of New Clubhouse 


The Poor Richard Club of Philadel- 
phia is celebrating the opening of its 
new clubhouse. The dedication cere- 
monies began last Monday and will con- 
tinue throughout the week. Motion pic- 
tures were taken of the “official mov- 
ing’? from the old to the new clubhouse 
on Monday morning, and were shown 
in the theatres of the city later. 

Senator George Wharton Pepper, 
Mayor W. Freeland Kendrick, and C. 
K. Woodbridge, president of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
spoke at the luncheon on Monday. 
Howard C. Story, president of the club, 
addressed the members at Monday’s 
dinner. Dr. J. H. Penniman, provost 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 
spoke at the luncheon on Tuesday. 

The dedication ceremonies are in 
charge of Bartley J. Doyle. Charles 
Asam is directing the details necessary 
to “putting the house in order.” 

* * * 


Detroit Club Helps Put Over 
Community Fund 


Effective co-operation in one of the 
most successful Community Fund cam- 
pa gns conducted in Detroit has just 
been rendered by Detroit advertising 
men through a committee of the Detro.t 
Adcraft Club. 

Subscriptions for the campaign ex- 
ceeded the quota by $50,000, the total 
subscriptions being over $3,000,600. W.th 
the single exception of the first war time 
campaign of the Detroit Community 
Fund, this amount constitutes the largest 
subscription for a philanthropic call ever 
raised in Detroit for collection within a 
single year. 

The number of subscriptions is more 
than 250,000. This represents the largest 
number of individuals ever reached in 
Detroit by a single philanthropic cam- 
paign, . The entire advertising expense 
was less than 1 per cent. 

* * * 


Junior Club of St. Louis 
Elects Officers 


At a recent meeting of the Junior 
Advertising Club of St. Louis, D. J. 
O’Connell, National Lead Company, 
was elected president. Other officers 
elected were: W. J. Lepp, Jr., first 
vice-president; C. C. Humberg, second 
vice-president; Meyer Sacks, third vice- 
president; Lester Lange, treasurer, and 


Martin Mullen, secretary. 
* * 


Wins Grand Rapids Club 
Trophy 

The trophy for writing the three best 
letters to increase the membership of 
the Grand Rapids, Mich., Advertising 
Club was awarded to E. Drier, copy ex- 
ecutive of The Jaqua Company, of that 
city. 
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Advertising Club News 


A. O. Fuller, President of 


Seventh District 


Arthur O. Fuller, general manager 
the Muskogee, Okla., News, was * 
president of the Seventh District of th 
Associated Advertising Clubs. of the 
World, at the convention which was heli 
last week at Oklahoma City, Okla, Bred 
Windsor, of St. Louis, was made secre. 
SE eM oodb id 

4 ‘ Joodbridge, president 9 
Associated Advertising Clubs iz 
World, in a speech before the conven. 
tion, suggested that manufacturers 
should think more about  tomorroy, 
“Every business needs a forward looking 
department; the crow’s nest of the busi 
ness ship,” he said. ‘Many fine jdeas 
are allowed to go into the discard be 
cause it is no man’s particular job t 
follow them through to a conclusion,” 

Other speakers were: James Andrews, 
pres.dent of the Oklahoma Advertising 
Club; Shelley E. Tracy and Raymond 
P, Locke, of the Southwestern Adyer 
tising Company, Dallas, Tex.; Carl Wil 
lams, editor of the Oklahoma Farmer. 
Stockman, and Arthur Hallam, of th 
School of Journalism, Oklahoma Uni 
versity. 

e ¢ 4 


New England Associated Clubs 
to Meet at Worcester 


The next convention of the New Eng. 
land District of the Associated Adver 
tising Clubs will be held at Worcester, 
Mass., in November, 1926. This date 
was set at a meeting of the executive 
committee which met at Hartford, Conn, 
last week. Seventeen clubs were repre- 


sented. The newly organized clubs a 
Danbury, Conn., and New Bedford, 
Mass., were admitted to membership 


John W. Longnecker, chairman of th 
committee, presided. The next meeting 
of the committee will be held at Pitts. 
field, Mass., in December. 

* * * 


Buffalo Club Celebrates 
Thousandth Membership 


The Greater Buffalo Advertising Club, 
Buffalo, N. Y., celebrated the election 
of its one-thousandth member at a dinner 
on December 1. Presidents of the clubs 
in the Advertising Affiliation, which ix 
cludes Cleveland, Rochester, Erie, Pa. 
and Hamilton and London, Ont., were 
guests of honor. 

The Buffalo club is planning a trip by 
water to Montreal from June 10 to l4, 
where its members will be the guests of 
the Montreal Publicity Association. 

*x* * * 


Advertising Affiliation te 
Discuss Future of Marketing 


“Charting the Future of Marketing’ 
was adopted as the theme of the 19% 
convention of the Advertising Afili- 
tion, an organization of advertising eluls 
in the Great Lakes section, at a pei 
of the directors which was recently 
at Buffalo, N. Y 
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New Officers of Tenth District 
Clubs 


0. S. Bruck, of the Beaumont Enter- 
prise and Journal, was elected first vice- 
president of the Tenth District of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World at its annual convention which 


as held recently at Fort Worth. J. H. 
"illison, Wichita Falls Times, was 
elected second vice-president. Beeman 


Fisher, director of publicity of the 
Texas Power & Light Company, Dallas, 
was elected secretary-treasurer. 

As announced in 
last week’s report 
on the convention, 
James P. Simp- 
son, president of 
the Jas. P. Simp- 
son Company, 
Dallas, was elected 
chairman of this 
district, which in- 
cludes the adver- 
tising clubs of 
Texas. 

The board of 
directors of the 
Tenth District now 
includes the fol- 
lowing: J A 
Garrabrant, Beau- | p 
mont; Boyce Martin, Corsicana Sun; 
Cora L. Kraeuter, Dallas; A. Millican, 
El Paso; Fred M. Garrett, Fort Worth; 
Peter Michael, Houston; R. G. Coulter, 
San Antonio; Alfonso Johnson, Dallas 
News-Journal; Garnet Clark, Galveston; 
J. M. Binkley, Sherman; Edith Axell, 
Houston, and Alva Willgus, Wichita 


Falls. a a 
Hartford Club Honors 
J. W. Longnecker 


John W. Longnecker, chairman of the 
executive committee in charge of the 
“Forward New England” movement, 
which is being promoted by the New 
England District of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs, was given a 
banquet last week by the Advertising 
Club of Hartford, Conn. Governor John 
Trumbull, one of the speakers declared 
that “It behooves New Englanders to 
cast eyes about and not only aspire to 
keep what industries New England has, 
but also to make new industries wel- 
come.” Mr, Longnecker urged his audi- 
ence to co-operate in bringing New 
England before the attention of visitors 
from other parts of the country. 

s « @ 


A. M. Staehle to Address Tech- 


nical Publicity Association 

A. M. Staehle, of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., will speak at_ the 
next meeting of the Technical Publicity 
Association on the subject ‘‘Apportioning 
the Appropriation Among _ Industrial 
Markets.” The meeting, which will be 
held at the Advertising Club of New 
York on December 9, will also be ad- 
dressed by J. R. White, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent, Rickard and Company, Inc., whose 
topic will be “The Complex Simplicity 
of Industrial Advertising,” 





J. P. Simpson 
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“Better Business News” New 
Bulletin 


The National Better Business Bureau 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World has started publication of 
“Better Business News.” This bulletin, 
which will be published monthly, will 
warn against the latest fashions in 
frauds and record the progress of busi- 
ness groups in working out trade prac- 
tices and trade names which are fair to 


both the consumer and the industries 
nvolved. In an editorial in the first 
issue, Lou E. Holland says: “ ‘Better 


Business News’ is edited in the com- 
mon interests of manufacturer, distribu- 
tor, advertiser, publisher and consumer. 
These groups have so many interests in 
common that whatever serves one ef- 
ficiently and justly usually serves the 
rest as well.” 
+ * 


New York Club to Hear 
D. E. Conybeare 


D. E. Conybeare, advertising manager 
of the Armstrong Cork Company, Lan- 
caster, Pa., will discuss ‘““The Organiza- 
tion and Function of an Advertising 
Department” before a luncheon of the 
national advertisers group of the Adver- 
ting Club of New York, on Decem- 
ver 3. 


C. H. Waterbury with 
Lehn & Fink 


C. H. Waterbury, secretary of the 
National Wholesale Druggists Associa- 
tion since 1921, has jo'ned the Lehn & 
Fink Products Company, New York, in 
charge of wholesale sales and contracts. 
He has also been editor of ‘‘The Official 
Bulletin of the N. W. D. A.” 


Auto Top Finish Account for 
Walter Scott Agency 


The J. C. Haartz Company, New 
Haven, Conn., manufacturer of Duro 
Gloss, a waterproof auto top finish, has 
appointed Walter Scott, New York ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. Automotive business papers 
and direct mail will be used. 


‘Leave Wynkoop Hallenbeck 
Crawford 


Jchn C. Morrison and Samuel Gray- 
don have resigned as vice-presidents of 
the Wynkoop Hallenbeck Crawford Com- 
pany, New York, and have disposed of 
their interests in the company to J. J- 
Hallenbeck, president. 


Pie Account for Williams & 
Cunnyngham Agency 


The Case & Martin Company, Chi- 
cago, maker of Tea-room pies, has placed 
its advertising account with Williams & 
Cunnyngham, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city. 








The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


AMPLING of the dealer on new 

products is being done on a 
widespread scale today. As it in- 
creases, it demands the use of some 
skill on the part of the sampler to 
make it more effective. 

Not so many years ago, when 
sampling of the dealer was not so 
widely practiced, the best return 
from sampling came from its sur- 
prise element. Today, with that 
element disappearing and with the 
dealer showing a tendency not even 
to make an effort to open packages 
of samples, there is need of a way 
to do some advance merchandizing 
of the samples. 





The Schoolmaster believes that 
he has found a good answer in the 
method followed by the Owens 
Bottle Company. That company 
employs an “advance card,” a 
one-cent Government postcard, to 
awaken interest in the dealer on 
its samples. 

So that all members of the Class 
may get a correct idea of what 
this “advance card” is like, the 
Schoolmaster is having it repro- 
duced. The original, he specifically 
wants the Class to know, is printed 
in two colors—red and blue. The 
Schoolmaster has no doubt but that 
the use of color on such an “ad- 
vance sample card” is necessary in 
order to attract attention to its 
message. 

* * * 

At one of the so-called “big” 
games this fall the Schoolmaster 
saw an interesting demonstration 
of elementary economics. The 
demonstrators were two. score 
card boys. 

Just before the game, one of the 
boys came through the stands sell- 


ing souvenir score cards, He al. 
most made several sales, but each 
time, when he mentioned the price 
—fifty cents—the “prospects” de. 
veloped sudden cases of astringency 
of the pocket-book. In a section 
of the stand seating possibly 1,000 
people, the boy eventually sold 
three cards. 

A few moments later another 
boy appeared. On his cap wasa 
placard which announced “Score 
Cards—25 cents.” This boy im- 
mediately did a brisk business, 
selling his whole stock of cards 
in a few minutes. 

As the Schoolmaster said, it was 
a good demonstration of elemen- 
tary economics. For this reason 
he related the incident to a some- 
what hard-boiled gentleman in the 
retail trade. 

“Yes, I suppose it was a good 
bit of classroom work,” said the 
retailer. Then, as an afterthought, 
he added, “But say, did it occur to 
you that maybe those two boys 
were working together?” 

* * * 


In reading the autobiography of 
John Barrymore, now running in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, the 
Schoolmaster came across an in- 
teresting bit of history which he 
knows will appeal at least to those 
members of the Class who have 
been connected with advertising for 
several decades. 

Barrymore, who wanted to be at 
artist instead of an actor, but who 
never, according to his own con- 
fession, succeeded in __ getting 
more than $5 for a drawing, 
was often driven to earning his 
living in strange ways. On one of 
these occasions he went to work 
for an up-and-coming manufat 
turer of shaving lotion. 

He tells the story this way: 


For this important concern I wa 
oddly enough, the testimonial gett. 
The job was given to me because I 
was the nephew of John Drew, andi 
our advertisin there ap this 
statement: “John Drew uses and & 
dorses——,”” “ For this I once more g# 
$5, and I was told that for ery 
testimonial I could get there would be 
another five. 
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emen- PACKAGE that’s worth sending is 
some. worth insuring. Wrap a North America 
Coupon with every package. It insures auto- 
foot matically, with no red tape or delay. The stub 
ought, is your shipping record. 


Mail the attached memorandum for informa- 
hy of tion about North America Parcel Post In- 
the surance, Coupon Books and rates. 


<1 Insurance Company of 
‘to North America 


con- 

etting 

wig PHILADELPHIA 

J 

-- Founded “The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 








-cororoeoe 


Insurance Company of North America 
Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. W 123 


OE peswircthncskseeces 0000 MBs ccccccsesccce 
Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 
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The Largest Daily Cir- 
culation in the Entire 
West! 


Sworn statement to the govern- 
ment shows: 


Six months ending Sept. 30, 1925 


181,785 


—a gain of 7,505 over the same 
period of last year! 


REPRESENTATIVES 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg.. 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

















The Dominant Paper 
in the Lumber Field 


is the 


Est. 1873 CHICAGO, ILL. A.B.C. 

















National Miller 


Established (895 
A Monthly Business and Technical 
journal covering the Flour, Fee 
and Cereal Mil's. The only A. B. C. 
and A. . P. paper in the field. 
630 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 























LOOK AT THE CHURCH 

Modern—Progressive—Active 

It is buying big today. 
FROM YOU? 
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When our preparation was put 
the market it was intended’ tht’ 
should be used only by men, but & 
cause there was a prospect that | 
might be able to get an _endorsemey 
from my sister, it was changed ty , 
general face lotion. Ethel wag ay, 
and I telegraphed her urgently, fy 
many anxious days no reply was p. 
ceived and then this message cam 
“Dear Sirs: I received your—I ay; 
remember the damned thing’s name 
but I think it’s the best table water | 
ever drank.” 

While I was waiting for this reply 
I approached other celebrities, Nz 
Goodwin gave the company a seriogs 
testimonial and then sent me one 4. 
sonally: “I have used your —— yy 
lawyer will see you in the morning” 

The —— company did not last long 
because the product cost fifty cents 
to make and thirty cents a bottle t 
sell. At this rate there could be » 
profit. When the company went ot 
of existence I was once more em 
fronted with ‘‘Where do we go from 
here?” 

: & * 

What, wonders a member of 
the Class, do the much maligne/ 
butter and egg men of the county 
propose doing about their present 
crisis? Being kidded by expert 
ought to fret them. It has worried 
so many other groups. So far, 
the butter and egg man has no 
committed the error, the unpardon- 
able sin in the eyes of the cogno- 
centi, of assuming a sonorous ani 
grandiose title. Nor has he falle 
for the uplift idea that seeks to 
make professions out of hones 
trades, so far as the Schoolmaster 
knows. 

The realtor has arrived by dit 
of persistence and a good may 
court injunctions. Even Sinclar 
Lewis could not stop him. We se 
the undertaker quietly slipping mto 
the twilight zone and in his plac 
emerges the mortician. Once ther 
was a move to substitute “samitay 
engineer” for plumber, but it didtt 
seem to hold the road any tw 
well. Still, the “booterie” and the 
“shoppe” seem to be doing faith 


THE EXPOSITOR ,§ wl: 


The Ministers’ Trade Journal since 1899 Perhaps the butter per met, 
710 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio | Who area pretty solid and st 


37 So. Wabash 17 West 42nd | tial segment of our yeomally 
Chicago New York could sidetrack the humorists 








Idvertising Agents 


J. Cibbons Limited 
MONTREAL 


" “GIBBONS knows CANADA” 


TORONTO WINN 
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170 of @ series showing effective coverage of national advertisers 
Columbia 
EVEREADY 


NATIONAL CARBON 


COMPANY, rnc. 
[Expenditures in 1924] 


Newspaper Advertising 


$340,000 


Magazine Advertising 


$346,780° 


National Carbon Company individuals who 
are readers of Printers’ Ink and 
Printers’ Ink Monthly. 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 


W. J. Knapp Vice-President Yes Yes 
J. R. CrawFrorp General Sales Manager : i 
W. F. THatTcHER General Advertising Mor. 
E.G. CLemenson’ Asst. General Sales Mgr. _ 
C. C. McLean Asst. General Sales Mgr. 

A. BroccInI Advertising Department 

H. A. MacMutian Advertising Department 

H. M. Warren Advertising Department 


ae 


"Compiled by Bureau of Advertising of the American Newspaper Publishers Association. 
“Compiled by the Crowell Publishing Company 
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M. J. COHN 


Twenty-five years with 
ARTEMAS WARD, Inc. 
(Advertising) 


has severed his connection as 
Associate Director 








He is prepared to purchase all or 
part of a legitimate going busi- 
ness that can be enlarged through 
his experience in advertising and 
sales distribution. 


Vanderbilt 1360 
565 Fifth Ave., New York City 























Exceptional Copy Writer 


Open to join agency, publisher, mail- 
order house, or firm selling direct-to- 
consumer. Now advertising manager 
and member of firm. Good reasons for 
change. 
His copy rings true and is success- 
ful. Specimens are available. 
{1 years’ experience makes him 
master of direct-mail plans, copy, 
. illustrations;+ credits, collec- 
; executive 
ting— 
and he’s still learning. 
University graduate. 33 years old. 
Married. Gentile. Full of energy 
that makes all work play to him. 
A try-out fair to both sides is his suggestion 


ary, then 
or paid what he’s worth. Address 
Box 27, care Printers’ Ink. 


lf— 


any independent advertising concern can put 
us In touch with an occasional printing job 
or an account, we will be glad to pay a 
regular commission. High-grade direct by- 
mail booklet and catalogue work only, wanted. 
Our plant with complete facilities and service 
department is conveniently located near Penn 
Station. Address ‘“‘E.,” Box 23, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 











Get 


Over 2000 con- 
This Master cerns use our forms 


tect for 1926 


pr sompannd ve of 
Send 10 ts office records an 
mien! Chart sx. sine 
Master Chart for 1926 

ona daily unit basis, also 

26 standard chart forms. Address — Busi 
Charting Institute, 1804 Tribune , a Chicegn, 
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adopting a code of ethics and, 
wise-crack proof but Pompous pro. 
fessional name. Oleo-ovariz: 
engineer strikes the Schoolmaste 
as about right. Try and turn thy 
into a vaudeville nifty. 


* * * 


Every time the Schoolmaste 
does the shopping for his wife 
which happens occasionally, he 
impressed again with the greg 
change which has come over store. 
keeping, especially chain  stoge. 
keeping, in its relation to adver 
tised goods. The Schoolmaste 
stood recently at the counter of 
his local Atlantic & Pacific Te 
Company store having his bundk 
wrapped up. A woman walked ir 
and to the “What’s yours” of the 
clerk answered: “Do you hay 
New Orleans molasses?” “Wher 
do you keep the Brer Rabbit? 
asked the younger clerk of hy 


boss, and said to the woman: 
“That’s the best New Orleans 
molasses.” 


Another woman, a moment later, 
asked for noodles. “We har 
Mueller’s, do you want the broa 
or narrow ones?” was the reply. 
The same customer who wanted 
the noodles asked also for two 
packages of Fab, two of Chas 
and three bars of small Ivory. A 
person not familiar with advertis- 
ing names might have thought she 
was talking another language. No 
mention of soap, soap flakes o 
cereals any more. It is “Give mei 
package of Puffed Wheat, two 
Chasos, a Fab and three smal 
Ivory.” 

Reduced to the mere matter oi 
turning around, taking the funy 
hook out and yanking a package 
off the shelf, chain storekeeping 
owes much to national advertising 
Saving of time, waiting on a grea 
multitude of people quickly, speet- 
ing turnover and small profits mate 
often are the chain stores’ stock i 
trade. Every one of these things 
including the new nomenclature 
which operates to accomplish th 
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OUTDOOR ADVERTI: 
We own and maintain Painted £ ius 
Mn 137 cities areal 
touns of Northern NL. 


LOWELL — MASS. 
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yery thing the chain store depends 
upon for its success, is helped im- 
measurably bv national advertising. 
Surely these two old rivals have 
come to be the closest friends and 
co-operators in the modern field of 
merchandising. 

+ * 

The Schoolmaster wonders how 
many advertising managers and 
others who preside over the des- 
tinies of the dealer and his helps 
ever think of taking a “census of 
casualties,” so to speak, on last 
season’s campaign before going 
ahead on the things for the next 
season. In one way, of course, 
every advertising manager does 
precisely that on his important 
features—the things that cost 
money, such as the outside sign, 
the window display piece de resis- 
tance, and such. But the smaller 
features, the less expensive items 
sent to the dealer for use locally— 
why isn’t it a good idea to keep 
a little notebook on each year’s 
dealer helps and whenever a dealer 
writes in that a certain piece of 
newspaper copy pulled in an extra- 
ordinary manner, or when the ad- 
vertising manager happens to be in 
a dealer’s store and the proprietor 
says “that letter you got up for 
me sold its head off,” to make an 
entry in the little notebook to that 
effect and keep that newspaper ad- 
vertisement or letter on the staff 
another year ? 

Something like this must have 
happened in connection with a 
letter the Schoolmaster received 
from his florist about a year ago. 
It was a good letter and must have 
had the same effect on several 
others who received it as it had on 
the Schoolmaster, and caused them 
to buy flowers. For this year, 
along came the same identical let- 
ter, with absolutely no change in 
it except that enclosed with the 


] FREE LANCE who has planned 
@ wusual ADVERTISING is in a 








Position to accept two new accounts. 


Unique Advertising 
Thru Picturization 


is what I specialize in and if you have 
ow space or sell your product 
through displays the proof of work done 
interest you. I create my own plans, 
roughs and supervise all procedure. 
Address “F,” Box 32, care Printers’ Ink. 
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Wanted— 


PROMOTION 
MANAGER 


A*™ exclusive magazine deal- 
ing editorially with fashion 
and society needs a promotion 
manager. 


189 





His qualifications must be un- 
usual. They call for an under- 
standing of the magazine and the 
ability to present its character 
and value to the advertiser. 


He should be experienced, 
either in promotion work, or 
in preparing the advertising of 
quality merchandise. 


Also, he should be a_ versatile 
writer and possess a flair for what is 
smart in text, illustration and typog- 
raphy. He should be able to interpret 
Paris and Fifth Avenue, if not to 
Main Street, then at least to Mich- 
igan Boulevard and Market Street. 


Write fully and in confidence to 
“G,’’ Box 33, Printers’ Ink, 








The American 


Mercury 


has an opening for a 
Competent Salesman 
for its advertising 
space to some of the 
large National Adver- 
tisers— 

An extraordinary op- 
portunity for the right 
man. 

Address by letter for 
interview Sales Man- 
ager Advertising. 


The American 


Mercury 


730 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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Advertising Manager 
Suburban 
Real Estate 


OOD on _ visualization, 

layouts and copy for 
newspaper advertising and 
booklets; have natural taste 
and originality for window 
trim and outside signs; know 
how to dig out a story and 
capitalize it; in fact, be a 
natural promoter and de- 
partment organizer with 
ideas and the ability to put 
them to use; real estate ex- 
perience absolutely essential. 
$5,000 a year at the start; 
samples of work required 
with application. 


Address “‘Y,”"" Box 176, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 























“SALESMAN’S FRIGHT” 
by Ray Giles 

First of the Kellogg Pocket-Profit Books. 
Constructive selling philosophy. Inspirational. 
Helpful. Order enough copies for your entire 
sales force. 

10 copies or more per copy 

50 - 0 6 oe 

100 “4 “ 

500 “4 “ 


— 6 Ue 18¢ > 
(Examination copy, 25c, postpaid) 


KELLOGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Springfield Massachusetts 














letter was a plain slip of 
upon which the following word 
were typed: “The enclosed letter 
was written by me for Thanks. 
giving, 1924, and resulted in » 
many telephone calls and letters 
commenting favorably, that ] 
deemed it advisable to repeat the 
letter this year.” 

The fact that the letter has tp 
do with Thanksgiving is of tp 
importance, for any other day of 
season may be used, like Christ 
mas or Easter, without making the 
letter any less effective. The way 
the letter was repeated struck the 
Schoolmaster as being admirable, 
and the interesting thing is that it 
worked just as effectually as it did 
the first time. Here’s the letter: 


One never hears the clock tick in his 
own room. 

If you stop and listen for it the tick 
is clear, distinct and regular, and you 
wonder how the ear could ever miss it, 
yet constant association with that tick 
makes it noiseless—you never hear it 
You can drive by Columbus Circle every 
day in the year without consciously te 
calling the fact that it was so named to 
perpetuate the memory of Christopher 
Columbus. 

Likewise with “Thanksgiving.” 

Thanksgiving has become to many of 
us just one of a dozen holidays—a glori- 
ous holiday, to be sure, with its turkey 
and cranberry sauce and the rest of the 
“fixin’s’’—but in the main we think of 
it as a day’s vacation. 

Thanksgiving Day was set aside for 
—‘“thanksgiving.” It is the one day 
the year when we should express the 
sincerity of our appreciation and gi 
thanks—give it so that we know it, fed 
it, and think it. 

If you really stop to think of it, you 
can hear that clock tick, just as your 
memory can “hear” the “tick” of 
whom you would like to remember on 
Thanksgiving. ‘Remember them with 
flowers.” 


K. W. Kessler Joins Columbus 


Realtors 
Karl W. Kessler, formerly vice-pret 
ident and advertising manager of 
George Ricaby, Inc., has been made 
vice-president of the Pavey-Johnsw 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, realtor. 





Multigraph Ribbons Reinked 


Re-Inking you can buy. 


ver 


Mr AL process costs only $6.00 a dozen. Tryit. A 
@) - Gerrry trial order will convince you that it is the be 


i arkeduee! W. Scott Ingram, Inc. 


Dept. B. 67 West Broadway, New York City 
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3; 1925 
Salt Lake City Advertising 
= Fund Raised 








e Commercial Club of the Cham- rd 

Me Commerce of Salt Lake City This Is Open 

hanks. has succeeded in raising the $75,000 : 

In necessary for its 1926 advertising cam- We require an account 

letters paign. The number of contributors a : 
to the fund numbered about 30 per executive, an experi- 





cent more than last year, the total num 






enced agency man who 


















at the ber of subscribers qnoeiing 5200. 
Commercial organizations of the State a 
h hee been invited to submit suggestions knows merchandising, 
as to and pictures for the campaign. While has planning ability and 
of to Salt Lake City will be featured in the : 
lay or campaign, an effort will be made to in- can really write copy. 
4 clude other things of note in the State 
shrist- of Utah. Tell us your record, 
<< 4, if 
€ Way 7 * your salary, and, if pos- 
Ke the Made Canadian Advertising die, wiih ama. 
rable, Manager for Victor 
i Edgar G. Herrmann, recently assistant ° 
— diate of the advertising department The John S. King Co. 
did of the Victor Talking Machine Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
etter: Camden, N. J., has been appointed ad- 






vertising manager of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company of Canada, Limited, 
Montreal. 































ne tick 

d you 

iss it, Quaker Oats Company Buys 

a i Aunt Jemima Mills Wanted 

ev The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, } 

ra has purchased the Aunt Jemima Mills By a New York 
ned to Company, St. Joseph, Mo., maker of 






Aunt Jemima pancake flour, Golden Advertising Agency 
Sheaf and Royal No. 10 brands ot 


flour. The Aunt Jemima business will 








—not a finished advertising 









ny of be conducted as a separate unit. | man, but one with whom we 
glori- —_ can finish the job. He should 
u he : ae, good thinker, 
] V i 1 good worker. e si 

A M. My Lord Joins Chicago aug well on = - to be- 
ee - ” ng an executive. ve want 

Evening American’ him to assist one of our of- 

e for M. M. Lord, formerly publisher of Roers tn coos. content end plan- 
i Ly eam, ning. e must work our way 
ay in the Syracuse, N. Y., Telegram and Sun ond h6 Gacabie af ahenie ae: 






day American, has joined the adminis- 
trative staff of the Chicago Evening 
American. He will be associated with 
William Holmes, business manager. 


suming responsibility for han- 
dling accounts. Naturally, our 
requirements presuppose the 
proper experience, mentality 
and personality. The man must 
ne ripe. = = make a af 

’ nvestment in the man that 
Has Carter’s Ink Account measures up. 
The Carter’s Ink Co., Cambridge, Address “Z,”” Box 177. P. L 
Mass., has appointed the Daniel E. | : ae 
Paris Agency, Boston, to direct its ad- | J 
vertising account. 


Population 70,000 Trading Centre for 150,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City. Brockton shoes 
18,000,000 people. Paper established 1880. Forty-Sixth Year. 




































































Printing 23,000 Daily 
Flat Commercial rates 614 cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 


Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 65c a line for each insertion. Minimum order, $3,25 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


TEXAS SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
If you are seeking a conscientious sales 
representative in Texas who will render 
exceptional service, please write Post- 
office Box 421, Dallas, Texas. Age 33, 
can manage branch, train and direct ef- 
forts of sales force. Available January 
Ist. Box 544, Printers’ Ink. 











Printing Machinery and Supplies 


New and Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


HELP WANTED 


Salesman. Display novelties for ational 
advertisers, including new inexpensive 
unbreakable pictorial relief sign, Com 
mission or, if ability warrants, partner. 
ship without investment. Artad, 149 W 23, 











PRINTING 
EXECUTIVE 


If you have had ten or more 
years’ experience you can se- — 
cure an interest in a com- 
pany with a national reputa- 
tion, doing high grade work. 
Well equipped plant located 
in large Eastern City. At 
least $25,000 required. Box 
546, Printers’ Ink. 























Your Opportunity 
To Procure 


Printers’, Bookbinders’ and Box 
Makers’ reconditioned machinery 
at exceptional bargain prices, and 
upon most liberal terms. Our pres- 
ent stock contains 40 cylinder 
presses, over 100 job_ presses 
(various makes, all sizes) auto- 
matic presses, 30 paper cutters, 
from 16 to 65 inches, folding ma- 
chines, wire stitchers, perforators, 
punching machines, standing 
presses, cutting and creasing 
presses, box making and miscel- 
laneous machines. Must be sold re- 
gardless of cost. Send for revised 
list. Conner Fendler Branch,— 
A. T. F. Co., Ninety-six Beekman 
Street, New York City. 





ARTIST—Studio in Detroit wants , 
creative man capable of laying’ out 
clever booklets, catalogs and direct mail, 
Prefer a man with executive ability, 
State experience and salary wanted in 
the first letter. Address Box 551, P, 1 


A REAL JOB FOR A STENOGRAPHER 
who is a post-graduate in Stenography 
and who can take charge of membership 
records, mailing lists, etc., and be a real 
assistant to the financing executive of this 
organization. The salary is $35, or a bit 
more, to a superior woman (or 
man) who can prove it. Apply by Ie- 
ter only. Address: H. J. Kenner, The 
Better Business Bureau of New York 
City, 280 Broadway. 


Advertising Solicitor. If you are be 
tween 25 and 30 years of age and have 
had three or four years’ adv 
agency experience and would like to sdl 
space in a magazine having an exclusive 
field, write us, giving full details te 
garding your education and business ex 
perience. 

Give us the names also of several men 
whom we will be likely to know, who can 
speak for you both as to character, ability 
and willingness to study. 

Address Advertising Manager, The 
Farmer’s Wife, St. Paul, Minnesota, 

















Copy and Plan 


Danielson & Son, a well- 
established New England 
advertising agency, require 
a high-grade man in their 
copy and plan department. 
A broad, general knowl- 
edge of advertising appeal 
plus an acceptable person- 
ality is necessary. 


Make first approach in 
writing, please. 


DAN age & SON 


Advertising Couns Preparation, 
Placing and Merchandising Service 


PROVIDENCE, RB. 1. 
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“ESTIMATOR,’’ capable handling all 
= book work, wanted by large book 
manufacturing concern. Permanent posi- 
tion, good salary. Write giving full expe- 
rience and qualifications. Box 562, 
SALEOEES — 
nufacturers © iz, nationally 

oe eed auto chemical products sold 
direct to the dealer, have openings for 
sales representatives in various parts of 
the country. If you have had selling 
experience and are willing to work hard, 
we have a splendid opportunity where 
loyalty and effort is adequately compen- 
sated by a growing organization that is 
expanding into new markets and who will 
sdect their executives from men already 
in their employ. In answering, give full 
particulars as to experience, qualifica- 
tions, sending photograph with applica- 
tio, endorsing on back when taken. 
Address Sales Personnel Dept., The 
R. M. Hollingshead Co., Camden, N. J. 


Agency Wants Man 


Here’s a real opportunity for a young 
man, around 30 yrs., who can produce 
selling copy and sell direct-mail, curtain, 
program and slide advertising. Who can 
produce, and is responsible to the Nth 
degree; and who. can make good on out- 
side selling, or work on production in- 
side, when necessary. A man who is 
willing to start on a reasonable salary, 
who isn’t afraid to prove himself and 
build his way up with everything in his 
favor, and have every form of coopera- 
tion of the leading agency in a Western 
city of 45,000, and the largest in the 
State. Estab. 1917. Enclose recent photo. 
Box 548, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted to buy set of wire shelving to 
hold checking copies, magazines, news- 
papers and trade papers. State lowest 
price and length of sections. Box 543, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


To an all-around figure artist I can offer 
— studio space in the Metropolitan 
ower at a reasonable rental. I can 
also give him some work. Box 550, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 























Acme Coin Mailers 
Made in 12 styles. Large advertising 
space. Holds money securely. Dodd 
Printing Co., Fort Madison, Iowa. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN experienced in prepar- 
ing advertising copy and layouts, book- 
lets, etc. Good character, appearance, 
Personality. References. Box 547, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Mr. Business Man, The services of a 
direct mail executive are at your dis- 
posal. Capable correspondent. Thoroughly 
equipped to handle your advertising and 
correspondence depts. Box 560, P. I. 


Free Lance Artist 
Hand Lettering, Figures and Posters. 
ver 7 years’ experience, would like 
lor 2 more accounts. Box 561, P. I. 
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Visualizer—designs artistic /Jayouts— 
seeks connection with publisher, printer, 
agency. Practical copy ideas, can interest 
advertisers, middle age, very reasonable 
terms. Box 556, Printers’ Ink. 





Young man (24) desires opportunity to 
grow with responsible advertising concern 
or dept. Some experience. Starting salary 
secondary to possibilities. Reliable refer- 
ences. Available Jan. 1. Box 559, P. I. 


Artist, Visualizer for printer or 
manufacturer. Direct mail, broadsides, 
folders, house-organs, display cards, etc. 
with a woman’s viewpoint. Whole or part 
time. Will show samples. Box 557, P. I 


Successful advertising sales repre- 
sentative leaves on January 3 for the 
major cities of the country and is in a 
position to represent one other company 
either in field organization work or as 
sales representative. Box 542, P. I. 


Thoroughly Experienced 
ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
Who can show exceptionally successful 
record seeks connection as advertising 
manager or exclusive representative of es- 

tablished publication. Box 549, P. I. 


To some printer who already operates a 
direct-mail service department or to one 
who would be interested in the establish- 
ing of a department of this kind, I can 
bring ten years’ experience in this work. 
A real producer, not afraid of hard work. 
Address Box 553, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales or Advertising Manager or a 
combination of both, with fifteen years’ 
experience as executive is looking for a 
position. Experience includes the han- 
dling of salesmen, writing and planning 
both newspaper and direct-mail publicity. 
If interested, address Box 554, P. I. 


Do You Need a Cub Salesman 
who has had four years of well-balanced 
advertising experience, who is at present 
employed and is earning a fair salary, 
but who is “just rarin’ to go”’ into the 
soliciting force of a reputable magazine 
or newspaper agency? Box 545, P. I. 


Advertising salesman and executive 
Newspaper and magazine experience 
achieved successful record in developing 
men, writes good copy, capable of analyz- 
ing and planning promotion, retail or na- 
tional campaigns. Forty years old, mar- 
ried, absolutely sober and reliable, en- 
dorsements from important publishers. 
Box 555, Printers’ Ink. 


Executive with over fifteen years of ex- 
perience as sales correspondent, house- 
organ editor, advertising manager and 
trade association executive is looking for 
a position where brains and common 
sense are required. Good organizer and 
systematizer. Knows production, cost 
and accounting. Who can use me? Ad- 
dress Box 552, care Printers’ Ink. 


Wish More Circulation? 


Circulation Manager of proven ability 
on trade, technical and business publica- 
tions. Can give you part or full time on 
a salary or commission basis. Take full 
charge, or work with your present sub- 
scription department. Plan campaigns 
and build permanent sales organization. 
Produce results. Box 558, Printers’ Ink. 
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—‘‘why are you so interested in 
the smaller details of our business? 
We'd rather have you keep the 
outside viewpoint—not get so close 
you may lose all perspective.”’ 


QL Somehow the man actually in the 
scrimmage seems more essential to us 
than the cheer leader on the side lines. 
He may not look as pretty, but probably 
contributes a lot more to the team’s suc- 
cess—and to do so must know the plays 
and signals. 


( [tis our business to help win the game. 
And we've found we're more useful in 
the line-up than in the cheering section. 


FOX & MACKENZIE 


Chdvertising 
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If it’s buying ACTION you are after 
Mr. Food Advertiser 


OW many brand names of food products that were adyer- 
tised in last night’s newspaper do you remember this 
morning? If you, who are interested in food advertising, 

find it hard to name even two products, is it reasonable to expect 


the housewife to do as well? 


After all the day’s marketing is 
done, after the pot is boiling in the 
kitchen, the evening paper arrives. 

To pay out, a food advertise- 
ment in the evening paper must 
hurdle the evening’s entertainment, 
keep alive through a long night 
when sleep blots out all thoughts 
of the day, then compete with the 
food advertising in the morning’s 
newspaper, and still have strength 
enough left to change buying habits 
several hours Jater. 

None of these handicaps exists 
when you get your story before the 
housewife in the morning. She is 
puzzling over the day’s fare and 
is receptive to suggestions. In a 
few minutes she will phone or visit 
her grocer. 

What are the facts in Chicago? 
Let’s study the leading morning 
newspaper. Make The Chicago 
Tribune prove its case. In the 
first place, it leads all other Chi- 
cago papers in home-delivered cir- 
culation. Second, it has an un- 
rivaled staff of women who conduot 
special departments for women. 

In response to a little daily talk 
on fashions about 150,000 dress 
patterns were bought by women 
last year. That figure is almost a 
fourth of the daily Tribune circu- 
lation. More than 100,000 addi- 
tional letters were received from 
women by Sally Joy Brown, An- 
toinette Donnelly, and _ other 
Tribune feature writers. 

Such interest suggests that The 
Tribune should be a powerful buy- 
ing influence among women. Is it, 
in fact? 

Ask Chas. 
the world’s 


A. Stevens & Bros., 
largest apparel re- 


tailers catering exclusively 
women. For years they have 
bought more space in The Tribune 
than in all other Chicago newspa- 
pers put together. In 1924 they used 
in The Tribune more than twice 
the number of agate lines used in 
the other five papers combined. 

Ask the food producer. Kellogg 
Food Products Company is an out- 
standing success. 19% of their 
total business comes from the Chi- 
cago territory. They advertise in 
a thousand newspapers, and in no 
newspaper do they spend as much 
as in The Chicago Tribune. 

Postum Cereal Company sells 
more than a million packages of 
Post Health Products in the Chi- 
cago territory every week. They 
use more lines of advertising in 
The Chicago Tribune than in any 
other publication in this market. | 

Ask the food retailer. Pick the 
one whose selling problem is most 
difficult. Tebbetts & Garland 
must not only sell foods, but get 
women to go down town to buy 
them. This conspicuously success 
ful food store advertises in mornt- ~ 
ing newspapers exclusively and in © 
vests the largest share of its appro- 
priation in The Chicago Tribune 

If this single store, where daily 
sales check the pulling power of 
advertising, finds The Tribune the 
best medium, certainly here is the 
proof that it will pay out best for 
the manufacturer who sells through 
grocers the city over. 

If it’s buying ACTION you are 
after in Chicago, Mr. Food Adver- 
tiser, The Tribune will get it for you. 
A Tribune man will gladly answer 
your request for the rest of the story. 
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